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; 1910-12, Charles F. Brad-. 
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Shaylor 
18, James Clark; 1919-’20, Hugh 
| Johnston; .1921, William Connor; | 
'1922-'23; John F. Kelly; 1924, Duane! 
| Slater; 1925-’26, Arnold Hale; 1927- 
| '28, Paul D. Canon; 1929, Willis, 
| Hale; 19380, Paul D, Canon; 1931-’32, 
Mrs. Walter H. Risley; 1933, Paul D. 
Canon; 1934, Lester Farnham; 1935, 
John F.. Kelly. ° 

The chariery members were the 
following: Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo 
Bradley, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. That- 
cher, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. M. Shaylor, Mr. and/| 
Mrs. John Branning, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B, Freeman, Elizur Smith, F. K. 
Hinckley, Peter Duffy, D. A. Lam- 
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pshire, D. P. Bradley, Sarah Good- 
f speed. 
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‘ACCOUNT OF GRANGE | 
| MEETING IN 1917) 
|Men in Charge of Lee Grange Pro- | 
gram During Week of Dec. ae 
1917.—Gleaner Ke-prints Account 
of Program, Read at 60th Anni- | 
versary Celebration Last Week. 
| Several members of Lee Grange {| 
have asked to see in print an ac- 
leount of Grange activities years 
ago, which was read last week at 
the order’s celebration of its sixtieth 
anniversary. The paper, taken from | | 
the files of the Gleaner for.Dec. 14, 
1917, mentions Grangers still active | 
in the organization who were’ pres- 
ent at the anniversary gathering in | 
Central hall last week Thursday 
night, including Pastmasters Charles 
| Shaylor and Duane Slater. 
According to the account, in De- 
‘| cember of that year the men of the 
| Grange who were in charge of the 
| program put on a farcical degree, 
‘attired in women’s ‘clothing, with 
| Bdward Sutton and Bert Nettleton | 
jas candidates. The account of the | 
| men’s program, “which for once out- | 
| did that of the women,” as the Glea- 
ner stated, is headlined “When Men | 








i Wore Dresses.’ The sub-head is} 
| “Shaylor in Summer Silk, Slater as || 
‘the Candy Kid, and Bill Roberts’ 


| Awful Front—Our Fashion Seribe } 
Sees Jim Clark in a Mother Hub-: 








| bard.” The account goes on: 
| “When men wear dresses, then. 
men may become fashion critics; | 


why not? Could you have seen Cc. 
H. Shaylor at the Grange the other 
night, attired in a summer silk, 
straw hat and veil, you would have 
been charmed but probably agreed. 
with us that he should have kept his 
stockings pulled up. The finest cos- 
tume is often spoiled by allowing 
stairs in the stockings. Just imag- 
ine Duane Slater in a short white 
frock, dainty slippers, wide straw 
hat and much apint on his counte- 
nance. He represented the ‘candy 
kid’ and many did not know him un- 
til he tried to squeak out his in-} 
structions to the candidates in the 
degree that was being worked. There | 
was something particularly charm-. 
ing about the curls and white mus- 
lin in which John Goodrich was at-' 
tired, while Charley Bradley looked | 
very becoming in cheese cloth, only ; 
that was evidently too proud of | 
- Was Set Dan) eee ys. 
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ley; 1913-15, Duane Slater; 1916-/ ! 


j}come and gone but none trimmed 


| floor work was exceptionally fine— 






|} toed, do not swing their arms as 
i though they were 


jmay pass perfect. 





~ pay 


| his pink stockings. Charles was 
one of the Graces, and he was flank- 
ed by Archie Nettleton and George 


'|Fellows in white lawn. The gentle- |} 


|Graces never pose as though they !|| 


|men should remember that the 
|had been thrown into the chairs, 
jand up to date no lodge has ever 
||seen such a display of hosiery. 


| “Those big letters on black stock- ', 
ings are not in vogue, but the stew- * 


| ards, Bill Roberts and Bill Bowers, 
| were too cute for anything. Rob- 
|erts’ false front was too large and 
he should be posted that it is im- 
proper to use a powder puff in pub- 
lic. Bowers had a cold. His hand- 
kerchief was in his pistol pocket 
and he stood it as long ‘as possible, 
and then he got it. W. A. Dikeman, 
| Clarence Hale, H. J. Voght and 
Hugh Johnson had trouble with 






| 


veils, sunbonnets, etc., got them by, 
|} tended affront if they saw their 
\friends smile as they passed by. 
Jim Clark in a Mother Hubbard and 
white sunbonnet was charming. His 
poise was not particularly statuary, 
and his voice did not have the 
sweetness that the average 
longs for in the moonlight, but Jim 


| 


{ 
| 


ig a great flirt and had many admir- | | 


ers among the sterner sex, who were | 
wall flowers. 

“The 100 people who saw the 
working of the degree was so pleas- 
ed that they forgot their good man- 
ners and laughed _ so boisterously 
that the fine points of the work were 
lost to many. Ed Sutton and Bert 


|| Nettleton were the candidates, and 
before the mysteries were imparted 
| they began to feel as though it were 


a harder ordeal than when they ac- 
| tually took the degrees. 


“Many seasons of fashion have 


| 
i 
|the trimmings these gay devotees 
j/wore and it’s an even guess that most 
j}of them gave away the secret and 
had their wives dress them. The 


with a few exceptions. If the new 
team will just remember they never 
saw the ladies’ team walk pigeon- 


in a six days’ 
walking match and seldom stride 
off for over a yard, the next offense 


“Harry Murphy gave a song’ which 
was heartily encored, and S. V. Hal- 
sey wrestled for twenty minutes 
with some oddities of the English 
language’ which provoked consider- 
able laughter, and T. L. Roberts 
gave a wartime address. _ Roscoe 


t 
\ 


| Spofford presided at the piano, and 


then the fellows fed the audience 
with fruit. For once the men’s en- 


(tertainment outdid that of the wo- 


men of the Grange.” 





Watson Buys Gibbs Estate.: 


The estate of the late Miss M. E. 
Gibbs on Main street was sold Wed- 
nesday at public auction to Wheeler 
R. Watson of Lee for $5000. The 
property was owned by Mrs. Charles 
Sherrill, a niece of Miss Gibbs, who’ 
is now in Paris. Edward S. Rogers | 
handled the sale for Mrs. Sherrill. 


The estate, which is situated on Main | 


} mustaches, but a few silk curtains, a 


jand they must not take it as an in- | 


|Henry Ross was in this class, too. }} 


'|1000th meeting to the 
| |Masters Eugene Vosburg of the Han-_ 
fellow }|C°ck Grange and Arthur S. Mus- 
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First Meeting Held 


at | 


HURS ER 5, 19: 
‘LEE GRANGE AFFAIR. __ 

HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
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Observance of 1000th Meeting of Lee 
Grange Attracts Large Crowd To 
Central, Hall.—Next Grange Ses- 
sion TS Be Held In New Quarters 
at Gibbs Place. 


Eleven Granges were represented 
last night at the anniversary cele- 
bration held by Lee Grange at Cen- 
tral hall in honor of its 1000th meet- 
ing. An interesting program, in- 
cluding speaking and music, was' 
presented for the 183 Grangers pres- 
ent. Flowers banked the hall, which 
was used for the last time by Lee’ 
Grange last night, as the organiza. | 
|;tion will go into its new quarters at 
\the so-called Gibbs place, which it 
)purchased through Wheeler R. Wat. 
son at a public auction this week. 

District Deputy Charles Brown 
of Pittsfield spoke to the gathering 
| explaining the importance 
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|grove of Pittsfield, also spoke Spans 
Granges _ represented included: | 

| Richmond, Pittsfield, Becket, Otis, | 
| Lenox, Dalton, Hancock, Monterey, 
|Stockbridge, Bennington and Lee, | 
| Mrs. Edward Barber was in charge’ 
\of arrangements for the program. | 
| Mrs. Patrick Bradley headed the 
,;decoration committee. | 
H Readings were given by: Mrs. 
‘|Clarence Hale, Mrs. Edward Barber, 
(Mrs. W. A. Dikeman, Mrs. Henry 
\Sohl, and Mrs. Ida Fellows. Taking | 
|part in a debate were: Edward J. 
Lynch, Mrs. Joseph Fellows, Mrs. 
\Theodore Sparks, Mrs. Lester Farn-- 
ham, Mrs. George Sohl and Mrs. Ed- | 

ward Barber. Selections were rend- | 

ered by a quartet which included 

Mrs. Theron Hitchcock, Mrs. Roy 

\Smith, Mrs. Ora Harding and Miss 

Ruth Farnham. | 

A housewarming will be held by 

.jthe Grange at its next regular meet- 3 
fing on Sept. 19 in its new quarters. 
Renovations on the building may in-_ 





clude the removal of a partition to. 
oin two rooms. However, during | 
|jthis winter few changes will be made | 
jin the house. ‘What I Will Do For | 
|Our New Grange House” will be the | 
|Subject for the roll call at the meet- | 
‘ing. Jacob Sohl has donated a piano | 
lito the organization. i 
}~ The silver star members of the | 
|Grange were honorary officers for | 
| the organization last night. The an- | 
}niversary program was presented fol- | 
| lowing the regular business meeting. | 
| Later refreshments were served and | 
dancing enjoyed to music by Tur-/ 
ner’s orchestra. f 
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in New Grange Hall : 





street at Academy street, includes a Barn to be Used for Gather- is 


firteen-room house, large barn, and | 
a valuable corner lot. 
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emodeling of Gibbs Place To Be || 
' Begun Monday.—First Meeting In | 
House Discloses Much Room For |) 
Activities —Public To View House || 
Monday Night at Card Party. 


For the first time in several 
months the so-called Gibbs place on 
the corner of Main and Academy 
streets was brightly lighted up last | 


' 


night when members of Lee Grange . 


Officially got acquainted with their | 
new home, at the first meeting held | 
there. A spirited session closed | 


with the decision to move _ the | 


a a 












Grange meeting quarters into the || 
72 by 24 foot barn, tearing down the |) 
three-room partition which con- || 
nects it with the house, which will 
be made into two apartments. 

The work on the remodeling will || 
start Monday morning when the con- 
mecting rooms, which include two 
‘kitchens, will be torn down. It is 
‘expected this will cost about $200. 
‘The two apartments will be located 
upstairs and downstairs. The up- | 
stairs apartment will include six | 
rooms which can be developed with | 
comparatively little work. Changes | 
will include cutting two doors and | 
‘putting plumbing into one room|} 
which will be the kitchen. The 
downstairs apartment will comprise 
five large rooms. Front and _ rear| 
stairways are in the building. Ren- | 
tal from the apartments will be 
used to defray the expenses of the 
$5000 purchase which was made at 
auction several ‘days ago through} 
Wheeler R. Watson, 

Last night the Grangers convened 

in the large front room of the house 
which surprised many by its size. In 
‘the large attic upstairs are also two 
good-sized rooms, well finished. The 
cellar is immense, containing two 
large concrete storage rooms which 
could be utilized for game rooms. 
The house also includes much closet 
space. 
_ It is not decided yet whether the 
upstairs or downstairg floor of the 
barn will be used as the regular 
meeting hall of the Grange. Which- 
ever is used, the other will be made 
into a kitchen and dining room. The 
‘ground floor of the barn comprises 2 
‘stable and large room. Upstairs is 
entirely one room. 

The expense cf remodeling the 
place has not been definitely calcu- 
lated, but it is expected to cost com- 
paratively little, as but few changes 
are necessary. New fixtures. will 
‘have to be installed, redecorating 
done, and probably exterior painting. 
Those who were opposed to the 
apartment plan favored keeping. the 
‘entire house for Grange use. How- 
ever, this was voted down finally by 

uite a majority after expense fig- 
ures and source of income were dis- 
cussed. 

' On Monday evening the house will | 
‘be opened to the public when the 
‘Grange will hold a card party there 
at 8 o’clock. Persons coming may 
play whatever they wish and are re- 
quested to bring their cards and 
tables with them. Refreshments will 
be served, with which all Grangers 
fare asked to help. Mrs. John Kelly 
is in charge of the card party. Pro- 
‘ceeds will be used for the new hall. 

Earlier in the week members of, 
the Grange moved furniture to the 
house from their former quarters in | 
Central hall. Some of the women | 
nlso met to clean the rooms. At last | 
ght’s meeting a box supper was | 
ajoyed following the business ses- 
“aj ” ee" Ae | 
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| was erected in the front of the) 


Built a 
. Was remodeled from a smaller house | 
the Gibbs place was formerly one of 
the show places of Lee, maintaining 
its own gas plant at a time when 
the town was lighted only by kero- 
sene. The property had been in the 


| family for about 75 years. The house 


was built by Nathan Gibbs, who was 
in the grist mill business here for a 
number of years, coming to Lee 
from Blanford when a young man. 

The gas tank in the yard was used 
not only to illuminate the house, but 
also provided for a lamp post which 


place -on Main street. Mr. Gibbs 
was in the habit of lighting the lamp | 
himself many evenings. At the time 
other Main street lights, of kerosene, 
were lighted each evening by Hiram 
‘Peck through the Village Improve- 
ment society, which was so influen- 
‘tial then, holding its meetings on 
‘Fern Cliff. 











OCTOBER 17, 1941. 
GRANGE BURNS 
ITS MORTGAGE 


} 


State Organization Presents} 
Lee Group a - Check for} 
$100 at Dedication of Hall 
Used Since 1935 


Lee, Oct. 16—A simple and formal 
ceremony took place tonight when}! 
Lee Grange hall was dedicated fol- 
lowing the burning of the mortgage. || 
Members of 10 nearby Grangés were || 
present, The 1135th meeting of Lee 
iGrange 88, which was organizéd 
{March 11, 1875, was called to order 
j|by Worthy Master Edward F. Wor- 
den, who introduced High Priest of] 
,Demeter Charles M. Gardner of West- 
field and State Gate Keeper Charles 
Brown of Pittsfield. The mortgage 
was burned in a suspended kéttle on 
the stage by Charles F. Bradley, the 
oldest living. »past master of the 
Grange present. 

The first meeting in the building 
was held September 20, 1935. 

Mrs Alice Jones, chaplain of the 
Grange, gave the dedication prayers. 
Mrs Frank Aldrich, Flora; Mrs Evan 
Muirhead, .Pomona;. Mrs Edward 
Worden, Ceres; Charles Slater, over- 
seer; Mrs Lester Farnum, lecturer; 
and Mrs Jones, chaplain, each recited 
in a ciréle around the altar. Myr 
Gardner gave the dedication address. 
Mr Brown. presented the Grange a 
check for $100, a gift from the state 
Grange. Mrs Aden Dikeman, a gold | 
sheaf member, was presented with al 
bouquet of flowers in behalf of the] 
order by Mrs Edwin Barber. 

Dr J. H. Magnet played Violin solos } 
accompanied by Mrs David Gale. Mrs]! 
Barber gave a monolog. | 
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PREACHES SERMON 
| ABOUT OLD ELM 


j ” 
M. Condit of the First wae: 


Church Delivers | 


}received much favorable 


4 print. 


AUGUST 10, 1934. _ 
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Congregational 

| “Funeral Sermon” For Ancient 
Elm On Parsonage Lawn, Soon To 
Be Cut Down. 







A sermon delivered recently by the | 


Rev. 
i his duties a few weeks ago as pastor 
;of the First Congregational church, 


from his audience who have express- 
ed the wish to see the address in 
Rev. Mr. Condit’s sermon, 
“Tongues In Trees,’’ refers to the 
old ‘elm which has stood for 150 


|years and longer at the front of the 


Congregational parsonage. The tree 


will be soon cut down. Mr. Condit ' 


calls his address which he delivered 
a week ago Sunday at the morning 
}service “a funeral sermon for oes 
Great Elm.” 


Condit served for four years as asso- 
ciate pastor of the First Congrega-. 
tional church at Waterbury, Conn. 
His father, the Rev. Henry J. Condit, 
lis in charge of the educational work 
of Congregational churches in New 
York state. Mr. and Mrs. Condit 
/and child have resided at the parson- 
age for the past few weeks. Mr. Con- 


{dit’s sermon, which was so apprecia- 


tively received, is as follows: ; 
Psalm 96:12, Let the field be joy- 
ful, and all that is therein: then shall 


|/all the trees of the wood rejoice. 


So sang the Psalmist. And in just | 
such a jubilant tone Shakespeare’s 
Duke Senior, of As You Like It, en- 
couraged his companions to listen to 
nature—for there are ‘Tongues in 
Trees.” a 

We should never cease praising 
God for the trees which he has 
planted. If the world were all ocean, 
or desert, or ice and snow, as most of 
it is, no life upon it would be an ap- 
preciative sort. There would be no 
trees to have tongues, and no one 


‘feven to listen to make-believe ones. 


But we have trees and trees have 
tongues. 
So thank God for the world of 


trees, whose almost divine tongues | 


i whisper like the memory of muffled 


aa conceit, and conceived in our 
“Lpstrength; 
| steel:—not rte “ 


silver bells. They sing of the good- 


ness of the Lord in the land of the, 
living. They praise Him for the 
beauty of holiness. They speak from 
the sky-line. They send down God's 
truth from generation to generation. 


\Yet, how many hear and understand 
|those sacred tongues? 


Not many. 
A cynical cosmopolite printed this 


A picture of the cement and steel 
canyons of New York city. And at 
one side was a lonely tree, drawfed 
by the sky-iscrapers. The gist of 
the drawing was to this effect, re- 
versing the thought of Joyce Kil- 
mer’s poem, ‘Trees’; “God only can’ 


*/make a tree!” 


The world is not all ocean, desert, 
ice and snow; but too much is ce- 
ment and steel. And the voice of 
God has gone out of our midst. The 
spirit left Samson, though he wist 





not that the Lord had departed from | 


him. We have grown strong in our 
own 
too much cement and 


Edward M. Condit, who began | 


comment | 


Previous to his service here Mr. 
| 





‘/sheer beauty of our trees. 


| Some how we ‘aust Keen epee: 
| nature if we are to keep close to God. | 
| “When the sky is clear, and the wind 
hums through the fir trees, ’tis the 
heart of God Who thus reveals Him- 


God has favored and man has ap- 
preciated these Berkshire . hills in 
many ways; most notably, perhaps, 
for the number, size, variety and } 
They are 
the oldest living inhabitants, the le- 
gitimate owners of our soil, the true | 
aborigines. Thus it is perfectly to- ; 
ward, for us in this house of worship, 
-|to. rejoice in the life of one of the 
oldest residents in the town of Lee, 
\and to lament its passing. 

I mean to preach a funeral sermon 
for the great elm which is soon to be | 
seen no more at the front of the par- }, 
sonage. How long it has stood there || 
is our conjecture; perhaps a hundred 
and fifty years and more. Some say 
two hundred. Very likely it saw, in 
its youth, the first church of Lee be- 
jing built to the glory of God on the 
green; and the 
burned, perhaps searing its leaves, 
and this one, whose steeple was 
struck by lightning; and perhaps it | 
shared the shock. Wasn’t it about 

ty years ago that our good church 
people feared that filling in around | 
| the roots, to grade the parsonage 
lawn, would kill it? Though some 
knowing friend ventured that the 
elm could take care of itself; and so 
it continued. 

What would its tongue tell us if 
it could recapture past history and 
retail it to us now as one long story? | 
Our humdrum life is too much with 
us. All we can do is speculate and | 
wait to count the rings next winter, 
when the ground is hard and the | 
trunk is felled. 

Would that Longfellow were here 
to interpret in verse, or Thoreau in 
prose, the final message of the great 
parsonage elm. 

“I am the great lonely elm, falling 
now to my grave: 

| Bearded with moss, and decked with 
ferns and clinging vines; 

Standing like a dying city, with 
whispers sad and prophetic: 

Standing but half my once glorious | 
height, still stubbornly yield- 
ing my limbs to the saw. 

Naught else is here that knew my 
childhood and my youth, but 
yonder hills, to take up the 
wail of my parting. 

Where is the forest primeval? and 
where are the hearts that be- 
neath it 








| Leaped like the roe, when he hears 


cartoon in a well known periodical: . 


in the woodland the voice of 
the huntsman? 

Naught but tradition remains of my 
boyhood; so tender your ears 
to my tongue: 

For the yarn that I spin is the life 
of your village 


Where your fathers and mothers be- 


and sitet } 


‘not here. 


jand 


gan.” 
But Longfellow and Thoreau are 
They were born, bred and 
buried during the 
jgreat elm. They wrote of other 
trees: the murmuring pines -and 
jhemlocks, the chestnuts, oaks and 
lother elms. Some of them sstill 
stand in Cambridge and Concord, 
others in portions of God’s 
Green Garden. 
Too often men have 


looked on 





“{boats and furniture, 1 


second one which 


lifetime of the }/ 


| (trees. for firewood, for BE EY 


- church pews, 

|turpentine and ayer pn fruits ana 4 
lumber, all of which they could take |) 
to market to gain a price. When we} 








of us do, however indirectly—we fail 
ito hear the tales that are told of the 
courting of birds in the branches, 
jand the wooing of youths and 
!maidens, and the love and beauty of 
‘God Himself. 

Too often we look on trees without 
seeing or hearing them—even though 
it is the heart of God Who thus re- 
‘veals Himself. I know because I 
have been guilty of that. 

One great waste of time, for which 
I won academic credit, was a uni- 
versity course entitled “Trees and 










class ourselves among them—and all |! 



















Shrubs.” To begin with, I assume a |” 


large percentage of the blame; but 
‘consider the situation. 

| First of all, the students were re- 
quired to memorize the names. of 
lseveral hundred trees and shrubs. 
‘That sounded interesting; but when // 
‘we discovered that only Latin names 
‘were allowed, we saw how useless 
,and utterly professional the instruc- 
ition was to be. To give vent to our 
learning we would not dare cultivate 


cognomens. 
The ‘business was barren. 





each individual specimen, 
/Latin names of the species, genus | 
and family to which it belonged. 
‘These we were to learn by bud, leaf, 
bark and general contour 
}Specimen from a distance, 
its natural habitat, etc. 


= =. 


;mail-box, and made his own collec- |) 
tion. We were supervised by an un- 
‘dernourished, underpaid instructor, 


facilitate his breadwinning, in the 
‘ping off one twig at a time, he would 
pointout the peculiarities to those 
nearest at hand. 
‘hurry on to the next tree or shrub, 





|caping a chicken hawk. 

; On rainy days we stayed in the 
lab. There we watched the poor | 
man draw pictures 
jboard. Some of 


servations. 
plated the value of higher learning. 
Never once did the instructor smile: 
never once did he lose his temper, a 











cation; and a perfect instructor. 


devoid of poetry or suffering from a 
greater poverty of humor and imagi- |) 
mation. But he had memorized the 
‘names. He could draw pictures on 
ithe blackboard. He satisfied the | 
lhead of the department that he! 
could teach the children of America | 
to call the trees by name. It was} 
like memorizing the names in the | 
Pittsfield city directory and _ then 
fimagining that every resident there 
was your friend. 

The trees never spoke to that man.. 
He merely knew their names; and } 
these simply in a dead language. Som 
I emerged from that academic cul- | 
de-sac, scarcely daring to appear in 
the neighborhood of a good tree. T| 
had been educated to hate mace 
which I instinctively loved. I had} 
been taught names, numbers, classi- | 
Scat pocorn, and how to use a. 





friendship by sharing those inhuman | : 
We |, 
|'were to learn the Latin names of % 
plus the b 


I have never seen a creature more i 











of the| 
including |) 


e 


Each student carried his own tin \ 


# 
i 
k 


who was attempting to support a| 
brood at Home, and study between | 
times for his doctorate in science, to |) 


% 


;absence of a sense of humor. Snap- |) 


v, 


Then he would | * 


‘with all the anxiety of a canary es- i 


A 
i 


on the black- | — 
the students at- |) 
tempted to memorize his minced ob- |) | 
The rest of us contem- |)” 


i) 


perfect product of mechanized edu- |” 
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text book, but not to Sperenate and 
\enjoy the living, breathing trees. 
Before any human salvation can 
‘come from our modern mass educa- 
‘tion, in the halls of higher learning, 


‘more time must be. allotted to 

courses in appreciation. Everyone 
of us can remember those favorite 
teachers who opened our eyes to 
gems in literature, romancés in his- 
tory, explorations in the _ sciences 
and little journeys into art,’ music, 
poetry, phlosophy, business and me- 
chanics. We need more such teach- 
ers. We need more such courses. 
Then we can nurture men and Wo- 
.|men to enjoy, and not destroy, this 
‘| beautiful world that God has loaned 

to us. 

The old elm comes down, having 
rooted and grounded itself in a soil 
whence it could serve many genera- 
tions. How few of us truly serve 
our own single generation. 

When we learn to appreciate 
learn to serve. Thus the passing of 

‘|this old elm, which is too old to 
serve, can quicken in us an’ appre- 
ciation of what has been, and of 
those great trees still around us by 
the thousands, that will continue to 
stand and serve long after we are 
| gone.. 

| The elm comes from a Worshipful 

‘family. When. planted along a path 
or roadway, its great limbs reach | 
across. and form for us a natural pro- 
totype for the most perfect Gothic 
cathedral. If we hear the tongues, 
we hear the invitations to enter and 
worship God in the beauty of holi- 
‘ness and going apart from the ce- 
ment and steel, we find: “Tongues .in 
trees, books in running brooks, ser- 
mons in stones and good in every- 
thing!” 

When the great tree is gone, an- 
other will pe. planted to take its 
place—greeting and saluting the 
next century and a half of parishion- 
ers and ministers’ families, sharing 
their joy and hearing their woe; put 
standing true and firm, rooted and 
grounded in the soil of God, whisper- 
ing everlasting messages. 

‘Tt isn’t the hands and face of your 
‘friend, his house or his name that 


‘you love: it is his spirit. Even so, I 
like to think, with the poets, that 
God has.endowed His trees with) 


something not too foreign to our 
spirits: something that is friendly 
when we turn in appreciation. 

“Tt is the living spirit of the tree 
Bite with which I sympathize, and 
which heals my cuts. It is as im- 
mortal as I am, and perchance will 

', go to as high a heaven, there to tow- 
‘er above me still.” So wrote Henry 
David Thoreau, knowing that trees 
have been symbols of the best life 
since the world began. Not only do 
the Psalms and Gospels carry songs 
jand stories about trees; but the very 
first chapter and the very last of our 
Bible, have something to tell us 

' about these marvelous flowers in the 
' Garden of God. We can deepen our 


faith and widen our perspective | 
through appreciation of the crea- 
tures of God. 

Mankind has never worshipped 


we 


vate” is a mehee SSO ‘of the 
: creations of God, That the beauty 
of God’s trees may inspire us to lives 
: well rooted, sound, strong, and lof- 
ty—holding our arms stretched up- 
' wards to Him, and outwards to our 
| fellowman. That we too may give 
out lives, toward making life around 
us a bit more endurable. That our 
lives may be to others shades from 
the heat of noon-day, and shelters 
from the great storms. That we 
may attract the little ones of the hu- 
man race to us and to God, as the 
great elm tree has attracted. birds to 
its branches. And, finally, that 
others may be encouraged to gather 
around us, as the vines and moss, 
and evefti the ferns and flowers have 
adorned the trunk and limbs, and 


| have lodged in the heart of the great 


elm tree. 

“Then shall all the trees of the 
wood. rejoice before the Lord: for 
He cometh to judge the earth: He 
shall judge the world with righteous- 
ness, and the people with his truth.” 
—Having first come to us through 
“Tongues in trees, books a running 

brooks, 
‘Sermons in stones, 
ni Fhe at 


LEE RECALLS VISIT 
BY SAMUEL CLEMENS 


Spent Summer at Tyringham | 
After Wife Died at Flor- 


ence, Italy 


~ From Our Special Correspondent, 

Lee, Dec, 21—By the side of the 
rambling road that leads into Tyring- 
ham sprawls one of those cozy, past- 
‘generation cottages, white and una- 
dorned except for its many windows, 
divided into small, shiny squares, Ma- 
ples shade the house which possees 
‘both bearing and beguty, and a stone 
twall runs along one side. In the rear | 
(a. curved path leads to an old arbor 
pstanding in the December decay of a 


and . good in 

















\ington avenue and Forest street at 
»/ adjoining property to 


-\is fond of relating a story her hus- 








‘tangled garden. 

Here, in the summer of 1904, Mark 
‘Twain came to escape the world after 
the death of his beloved ‘‘Livy,” the 
wife of whom_he wrote ‘Her memory 
is the only thing I worship.” 

Although he seldom teft the cottage 
at Tyringham during that summer, 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens naturally 
passed through Lee on the way to 
the railroad station here, But that is 
not the only connection we have with | 
the Missouri-born boy who set out tc 
‘see the world one day after picking 
/up a. fifty-dollar bill which blew | 
across his path by chance. Wellington | 
Smith's father treasured an autograph 
of the renowned writer which reveals 
that strain of humor he could seldom 
keep hidden. James Rice’s brother, the 
_ late Dr Clarence GC. Rice, noted throat {| 

| specialist who died last summer, was 

an honorary bearer at/ Mark. Twain’s 
funeral. Mr Clemens also bought land 
-for his Hartford home from Franklin 
Chamberlain, one of the incorporators 
of the Lee Savings bank, 

The late Wellington Smith cher- 
ished among an elaborate collection of 

| autographs the following words writ- 











trees as divine themselves; though it | 


has often turned its face in prayer 
--and meditation toward them, believ- 
ing that friendly spirits are hidden 


_ there. But that is not quite what I 
would suggest. For, however beau- 
gs _tiful, its naivete is too obvious to 


. jeven discuss. 
_Neverthel Ss, what we must culti- 


ten by Samuel Clemens: “Don't use 
your morals week days—It’s apt to 
get ’em out of repair for Sundays. 
Yours truly, Mark Twain.” The late 
Dr Rice, brother of James Rice of this 
town, knew the creator of “Tom Saw- 
yer” and “Huckleberry Finn” and 
onee was instrumental in__ securing 
financial aid for Mark Zep during 
his darker days. _ 
us vy Phonics 








of his writing he did in bed.” 


jing on the aromatic clouds of War- 
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“For a number of years Mark Twain 
‘lived next to Franklin Chamberlain, 
“who had a handsome home on Farm- ! 
, Hartford. Mr Chamberlain sold the 
Mr Clemens. 
Mrs Flora E., Saunders, Lee librarian, 


. band used to enjoy telling. One sum- 
mer Mark Twain was to give a lec- 
tuce on milk at Lenox which the late 
Dr Samuel Saunders attended. The 

lecturer was detained, arriving after 

| preparations for the dinner which was 
| to follow his speech were well under 
way. Not wishing to delay the dinner | 
any longer Mr Clemens rose to give 
his lecture and said to those who had 
come miles to hear his viewpoints on 
milk. “The best thing I know about 
milk is the cream on top.” | FE A8 6 
“Glencote,”. where Mark Twain | SR aE BB 6 i 
spent the ee of 1904, now is ; WA 
owned by Edward N Perkins. Form- | 
erly the cottage with the box hedges | 
was the property of Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor and poet, who = also. 
owned, the adjacent property, visiting 

‘there often. Mr _ Gilder’s daughter, | 
Mrs Francesca Palmer, now resides at f 25 Cah od 
Gramercy. park, a quiet residential i Pee 
spot in the midst of New York city’s Ur wate 
noise, with her husband and sister, BAU viel aah 
Rosamond Gilder, The family spend Ky hey 
summers at Tyringham. ; Fy ee 

Mrs Palmer writes. that after the (Oh at. foe GM 
death of Mrs Clemens at Florence, Moka. 

| Italy, Mark Twain cabled her father 
to ask if he might rent the cottage 
next to them for the summer months, 
“He felt the need of being near a 
friend after such a tragic loss. He 

Awas completely devoted and entirely 
dependent upon his wife and did not 

' see how he could go on without her.” | ay I OL 

, When Mr Clemens arrived that | Ce Danan 

summer his daughter accompanied : AR Lyin 

' him. They also brought with them two|- = ~ ERR tte 

Italian horses, one of which later } 
threw his younger daughter, Jean, 
when it became frightened at a trol- 
| ly at South Lee. Mrs Palmer’s broth- 

/ er, Rodman, was riding with Jean 

| Clemens at ‘the time. The horse was 

‘killed and Miss Clemens’s leg was 

| broken. 

| Mr and Mrs Herbert Moore who run 
the Gilder farm in Tyringham, re- 
member Mark Twain well. The cheery 

, couple proudly display his copy of 
“The Innocents Abroad’ with the 
following words written across the 
fly-leaf: “To Mr and Mrs Herbert 
Moore from Jean Clemens, with her 
cordial greetings and best wishes and 
those of her father—Mark Twain.” 
When asked, “How did Mark Twain 
pass his time while in Tyringham?” 

| the couple answered, “Oh he mostly 

“sat outside the house and read. Most 





























































Once Mr Gilder, Tyringham poet- 
editor, found himself the unfortunate 
object of Mark Twain’s humor at a 
banquet in New York. One after 
the other, notable literary lights. of 
the day got up to praise Samuel 
Clemens, the 100th anniversary of 
' whose birth was observed November 
30. Frank Lawrence, Gen Horace 
Porter, Charles A, Dana, Charles 
Dudley Warner—all lauded the guest 
of honor to the skies. It remained 
‘for Mr Gilder to bait the lion of the 
evening. Let biographer Rupeftt 
Hughes conclude the story for you 
as he does in a recent article:— 


“Then came the crash. After float- | 


ner’s hyperbole, the guest and_ the 
guests were brought to earth with a 
slam by a speaker of a kindly heart 
but a deadly insistence on fact, how- 
ever unpleasant. Richard Watson 
Gilder was a man of innate kindli- 
ness, a poet of genuine grace, and an 
editor of immense, hospitality to the} = 
best, whether well Known or obscure.| 9 
But he felt a most untimely call to} | 
save Mark Twain from having his 
head turned by so much fulsome 
praise. ye ; 
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Lee, March 6.—The winter has 
been mild enough in the Berkshires 
this year, but over at the WPA 
| cannery on Railroad Street the at- 
mosphere is. practically tropical. 
Outside an occasional: storm may 
blow, but indoors there is warmth 
|from the canning kettles and sun- 
shine in each corner where heaps 
of golden grapefruit are piled bi 
the ceiling. 
|} Five men and as many women 

began work recently on the gov- 
ernment’s second shipment of the 
|colorful fruit. For two months 
now, at the height of the winter, 
|| they have been putting the grape- 
fruit, some of which hailed from 
Texas, into tins at the rate of at 
least 400 cans a week. As fast as 
it can be supplied, the Lee welfare 
is distributing the perfectly-packed 
fruit to needy townspeople. 

All the workers sit at a long ta- 
|| ble to prepare the fruit. First the 
'|}men deftly slice the yellow skins 
from the globular fruit which 
then passes to the women who re- 
move seeds and membrane and 
slice it. Each woman wears a white 
uniform and keeps her hair tuck- 
ed neatly under a cap. One of the 
group is named each week to see 
that everything is kept running 

smoothly. 
No Sugar Is Added 

Because ten per cent of the well- 
grown grapefruit is sugar, none is 
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Grapefruit Preserved in Lee 


At Rate of 400 Cans Per Week 





added. When the fruit is prepared 
it is steamed to a temperature of 
150 degrees. Then the sections are 
put into tin cans with a space left 
in the center, a sort of sliced-pine- 
apple formation. Juice is added. A 
large sealing-machine seals each 
tin. The cans then are put into re- 
torts and left there for 30 minutes 
at a 180 degree temperature. Re- 
moved and cooled, they remain 
standing for two weeks to allow 
the fruit inside to become firm. 
Stacked, they await the inspec- 
tion of State Technical Supervisor 
Stanley L. Burt before they are 
released with the date stamped 
upon each. The cans remain at the 
factory two months before they 
are sent to the Lee commissary on 
Housatonic Street. From there 


EEE eS, 


they are distributed to welfare re-| 


cipients. 


The cannery which has received 


much praise for its competent 
work, is under the directionj of 
Miss Carolyn €lark who won the 
State championship for canning at 
the Eastern States Exposition in 
1935. Originally located in the for- 
mer Standard Oil Company’s 
building on the South Lee Road, 
the factory now is more centrally 
located on Railroad Street. Be- 
sides grapefruit, the cannery has 
provided Lee’s needy with toma- 
toes, carrots, string beans, apples, 
pea soup, beef stew and beef hash. 
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Horse-Sheds Make Way 


For Pypivess 


As Auto Serves Pastor’s Needs 


Another connecting link between 
‘|the past and the present is disap- 
pearing from Lee this week with the 


destruction of the old horse-sheds in 
the rear of the First Congregational 
church. Once the shelter for count- 
| less horses and carriages while own- 
Deke tix. ;ers attended Sunday meeting or did 
f _ | their weekly trading, th now badly- 
| delapidated buildings will be des- 
X | troyed to make way for a modern 
\ | two-car garage in the rear of the 
| parsonage, for the use of the pastor, 
; |the Rev. Edward M. Condit. A 
workshop will also be built, it is ex- 

pected. 

At one time the buildings extend- 
ed past the Greenock Inn to the cor- 
ner and also over to High street. 
They were partially destroyed when 

| the Baird residence on High street | 
| wag purchased, probably about 40 
years ago. 
|remain standing after the new gars} 
age is built, if the expense of con- | 





great. 
ts automobile in one section of the 





shed, but otherwise the structures | 


were put to no use since the advent 
The new 
garage will be painted to correspond 
with the parsonage. Harry Keating, 
chairman of the business committee, 
is in charge of the construction, as- 
sisted by Tracy Ambler, J. Wesley 


of Ford and his followers. 


Joslyn and Lester Jones. 


In earlier years the sheds were 
used not only by those attending 


church sessions, but were opened 
the towns-people. 


to 


Local merchants 


found that a place provided for shel- | 


tering tradesmen’s horses, 


particu- | 


larly during stormy weather, was de- 
cidedly helpful to business. However, 
at other times the buildings proved 
more of a liability, as they became 
the established stamping-grounds for 
those boys running around with chips’ 


On their shoulders. 


But this was 
Part of the sheds may | offset a bit by an opposite group of 


up-and-coming theologists who gath- 
ered there every Sunday morning af- 


the pastor’s sermon. 


fiscating the buildings entirely is too | ter attending morning service to dis- 
Mr. Condit has been keeping; cuss pro and con the attributes of 
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‘War Veterans 


| ed commander-in-chief of the Unit- | 
|ed Spanish War Veterans in Port- 


ey" ae as i a é 


PY ruceday, Scprensae 30. 1938, 
eee 





iLee Native. 


‘Heads Spanish 


Thomas W. Payne 
Well Known 
In Berkshires | 


Thomas W. Payne of Detroit, na-| 


tive of Lee, was unanimously elect- | 


land, Ore., last week at the annual 




















Bar 





vice-commander 


|i married and is a member of the 











Thomas W. Payne 





He previously hetd | 
junior and senior! 
of the organiza- | 


encampment. 
the offices of 


} tion. 
He is a former private 
3ist Regiment and former 


in the 
presi- 


\}dent of the 3lst Veterans’ Associa- 


tion and the National Polo Club 

composed of Philippine veterans. 
Attorney Payne at one time was 

a correspondent for The Eagle. He) 


\}is a graduate of Lee High School | 


and Detroit College of Law. When} 
}a@ young man he played footbail | 
|on the Pittsfield YMCA team. 

He served on the civil service; 
|commission of Detroit in 1934 un- 
der the administration of the late 


4|Frank ,Couzens, Mayor of Detroit. 


Payne managed the campaign ! 
which resulted in the election of’ 
Mayor Couzens in November, 1933.) | 
He also was identified with the | 
political campaigns of the late} 
United States Senator James Cou- | 
zens. 

He is the senior member of the | 
\law firm of Payne and Payne, 











| American, Michigan and Detroit |. 
Associations, ; 
















Sun Shines on Anniversary 


Of Famous Blizzard of 1888 











North Street After Storm Struck 


Bright sunshine, bare ground,, Children and others did not re- 


turn home. 





is 


leve even} 


t 


in a thermometer | 


t 
- 








E 
44 


evidence | 


again, after having been tucked} . 
away ostensibly some time ago for 








. 


fires | 
fall,|the streets during the day cooling 


ffered by 


in favor of 


light summer] ~ 
in 


much 
clothing. Furnace 
is with us, despite 


Overcoats Discarded 
der. 


Overcoats were thrown into the|+ 


were 


sible and children perambulated 


disappeared. And still another said re 
as|it might be due to the New Deal,| 
knew just where it was going. 


as under it he did not bel 


the mercury 
the fall and winter, 


discard today and 


suits 
heavier 





In- 
on 


sects. of many varieties are flitter- 
ing about in the warm sunshine 


. 


. One|were toned down as much as pos-} — 
late off with ice cream cones. In short,|~ 


amateur weather prophet attribut- 


. 


vividly green as in late spring. 


———— 


in the moonlight, 


Various reasons have been as- 
signed for the unusually fine spell 


of weather during the week 
dian Summer still lingering aboutjevidence to the contrary o 


of the brown coloring usually ac- 
fall. Another thought it was In-!summer still 


companying the fall, but are 
the hordes of little gnats flying 


and last night, bats were: flitting 
about. 


about busily 
intent on gorging themselves 


indicating, he said, a warm, 








spring bird songs, children revel- 
ling in marbles and j1:mp-rope, 
make it hard to believé today is 
the anniversary of the tremendous 
blizzard of ’88. Yet it is a fact. The 
three-day snowstorm started March 
12. following an afternoon of raw 
drizzling rain. 

Pittsfield has had only °©22 inches 
of snow this winter, say official 
City Hall records, but 49 years ago 
the storm started that piled up at 


a 


There were few tele- || 
phones then. For many the nights 
were filled with terror and appre- | 
hension. 

Pittsfield was without. transpor- 
tation. The only communication 
with the outside world was 
through a few slim telegraph and 
telephone wires. By coupling the 
three locomotives that happened to 
be at the Pittsfield roundhouse, 
the Boston & Albany Railroad 


temperature. 
the gor- 





Lawns Green 


7 


one time more than three feet of 
snow. A 60-mile gale picked it up, 
swirled it, made drifts of incredi- 
ble proportions, all but burying 
houses. 
Climbed Store Fronts 

Drifts. climbed store fronts on 
North Street, completely obscur- 
‘ing show windows. George C. Dun- 
jbar’s diary says gas burners, in- 
tended to light the streets, were 
| submerged. Looking up North 
Street from West’s Block, he said: 
; “Nothing could be seen of Luther 
{ L, Atwood’s. Drug Store.” 


4 
He 
wf ‘ 


cleared its tracks after three days’ 
struggle. Street Railway opera- 
tion stopped. Highways were block- 
ed. Thousands of men shovelled 
tedious hours at 15 cents per hour. 
Drilled Vast Drifts 

People bored through drifts from 
their front doors to the streets. | 
North Street had its tunnels in 
places where the snow piled deep- |) 
est. | 

Several persons died. Their 
bodies had to be kept a week be- 
fore the roads to the cemeteries 
could be opened permitting: burial. 
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Coldest March 10 He Ragel 
Reported at City Hall 


| Residents of the surrounding 








city this morning at 730 was just 


hill towns, encouraged by the eS. aun ah ite pipe oe 
DH 4) A ; ing to wig ark, s/clly:ame= 4 
I gan’ pecently phar ee “iat teorologist, was “three below.” - 
.=/ trees this week, were quite skep- | ‘This city has not had such frigid 
q tical today as they saw the mer- |. March weather since 1926. 


cury drop to below zero levels in I 
Berkshire County. 

Pittsfield last might experi- 
enced the coldest March 10 ever 
since a system of records was 
established at City Hall in 1894. 
The official temperature for this 


Colder reports from. surround- 
ing towns were from Becket and 
Hinsdale, where temperatures of 
14 below zero prevailed. Early 
this morning at Great Barring- 
ton and Lenox, the mercury 
dropped to-10 below. 











Lawns about the city show none this section long after the Indians ‘the calen 


Summer. today has been linger- 
ing so long and late in the lap of 
The mercury at The Eagle Office 


lat 2 P. M. hit a high of 84 degrees, 
jregular midsummer 


‘Mercury Hits 84 Degrees as City Enjoys 
One of Hottest Columbus Days on Record 


fall that, in the words of the late 
Bill Nye, “it has given rise to con+- 


siderable comment.” 
and country roads have been dotted 


geous display of autumnal foliage, 
or, as Nye most beautifully termed/ed it to thunder in the early 


‘this vivid coloring, “the hectic flush 
}on the cheek of the dying year.” 


with motorists viewing 











JIt has been one of the most beau- 
\tiful Columbus days in many years 
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WELLINGTON SMITH OF LEE 
VICTIM OF HEART ATTACK 





Former Selectman and for 


Many Years an Official of 
Smith Paper Company — 
Williams Graduate 


Lee, March 3 — Wellington Smith, 
fone of the town’s prominent citizens, 
a former selectman and for two years 
ERA administrator, died early this 
morning at his home, Old Shade farm, 
on the Stockbridge road. He had been 
about his duties yesterday, but had 
had: a cold. 


1879, the son of Wellington and Anna 
(Bullard) Smith, and lived in town 
|} all his life. He was graduated from 
Lee high school and from Williams 
college in the class of 1901. Soon 
after leaving college he entered the 
| office of the Smith Paper company 
with his father, the late Wellington 

Smith. He was for a number of years 
and purchasing: agent of 

the company, which is now owned by 
| the British American Tobacco com- 
pany. He left the company, April 11, 
1932. 

For a number of years he was 
chairman of the Republican town 
committee and was selectman for nine 
years. He first became selectman in 
1916 for a period of three years, Then 
he entered the office again 











} of 1930 until 1932. 

For the past two years he had been 
ERA administrator, handling all of the 
different projects which the town was 
allotted. The total allotments of the 
ERA fund which he handled last 
year from January 1, 1935, until De- 
cember 5, 1935, when payrolls were 
taken over by the WPA, amounted to 
$50,826. After the ERA came to an 


history of Lee. 

Mr Smith was chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the tercentenary 
celebration of Massachusetts in this 
town in 1930. He also was chairman 
of the committee. in charge of the 
150th anniversary of the incorporation’) 

|}of the town in 1927. Mr Smith was 


‘lla direct descendant of the first chair- 


man of the board of selectmen, Wil- 
{| liam Ingersoll. 

lover of blooded horses 
times owned 
}many. He was a member of Eve- 
ning Star lodge of Masons, the Green- 
ock Country club and of the First 


| Congregational church. 


He leaves his widow, who was Miss 





Ethel Lane of Chicago; a daughter, 


| Mrs Elizabeth Thompson of Schenec- 


tady, N. Y.; a son, Wellington Smith, 
3d, of Boston: two sisters, Miss Mary 
Shannon Smith of Lee and Mrs Lucy 
Barrell of Pittsfield, and a brother, 
ae Yale Smith of Old Chatham, 
a 

The funeral will be held Thursday 





| The funeral of Wellington Smith, 
\former selectman and ERA adminis- 
|trator, was held this afternoon at the 
\First Congregational church at 2.30. 
‘There was an organ prelude by Miss 
|M. Jeannette Bastion, organist of the 
church, for a half hour before .the 
iservice. Rev Edward M. Condit, pas- 
tor of the church, conducted the serv- 
jices. The bearers were George S&S. 
‘Gordon, Jr., Arthur L. Rogers, John 
M. Deely, Frank V. Lahey, Alvise F, 
Viale and Charles A. Miller.. Burial 
jtook place in Fairmont cemetery. 


| He was born in Lee, September 19, | | 


. in 1928 | 
| and was selectman with the exception , 


end he was appointed to write the 








WELLINGTON SMITH 





FR. CASEY DIES 
AFTER LONG 
~ TLLNESS 


‘Career of ur Native as 
Member of Jesuit Order 
Ends at Shadowbrook - 


Pr LENOX, April 10—Rev. John W. 
. Casey, Soa 2 hative of Lee, died 
late yesterday at -Shadowbrook, 


Jesuit. House * of Studies, after: 
‘long illness. ag was 64 yearns of 
. age. 
po . While :a + young. man -in po 
\’Father Casey. became ‘an active 
| member.: of’. the’ Father “Mathew 
' Total Abstinence Society there and 
served as captain and drillmaster, 
fof the cadet company ‘which an- 
'nually competed in the F. M. T. A. 
‘field days. 

After ‘graduation from Holy | 
/ Cross College, Worcester; in 1896, ! 
| Father Casey prepared for the 
; priesthood at St. Charles’ Semi- | 
inary, Baltimore. He completed his | 
Lstudies, at the North. American 
College, Rome, where he: was or- 


| 
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time at the Cathedral in Montreal, 
'and: at Munson, he entered the ae 
ciety of Jesus in A902. 





dained priest in 1901. After a brief 


{ 


| among 





Rev. J. W. Casey, 8. J. 
, an nae ee 

In 1912 he was appointed chap- | 
‘ain of the Hudson River’ State | 





| Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
built the beautiful Catholic chapel 
\for the use of attendants and pa- 
itients. He was later assigned to 
‘Welfare Island, New York city, as 
iprison chaplain, and. there, . too, 
‘erected a Catholic chapel. In 1919 
|/he was appointed Superior of the 
| Jesuit Missions in Maryland, de- 
voting himself particularly to work 
the colored people. of 
| Southern. .Maryland. 
lhe invited the Sisters of St. Jos- 
|eph. to. conduct .parish schools in 
various sections of. the: state. 

| - In 1925 he was stationed at St. 
Mary’s Church, North End, Boston 
and became widely known for his | 
missionary activities. In + 1927 
Father Casey was appointed treas- 
urer of Weston College. From ‘1930 
to 1933 he was spiritual director 
of boys at Holy Cross College. He 
came to Shadowbrook in 1933,-and | 
despite a chronic illness, devoted | 





‘himself to the training of future | 


priests and missionaries. 

He is survived by a sister, Miss 
Ella J. Casey, a teacher at Pitts- 
field: High School and a brother 
Charles Casey of Spenenoe rc | 
Bn pai 

Funeral services will be held ai 
Shadowbrook, Lenox, Monday 
morning. The Office of the, Dead 
will,bé chanted at 9 with the fun- 
eral mass. at. 9.30. Burial will ‘be 
| in the Shadowbrook Cemetery. 
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‘morning at 4.30 o’clock at his home | 


" MARSHALL S1 STEDMAN, HOP 


BROOK RAKE 


AT HIS TYRINGHAM HOME 


Fourth in Line From Father to Son To Make Rakes, Mr. 
Stedman Gained National Prominence by Present- 
ing Rakes to Republican Presidents—Industry Old- 
est in United States—Deceased Was Noted for Yan- 





kee Wit and Philosophy. 


TYRINGHAM, June 19.—Mar- 
shall W. Stedman, fourth in: direct 
line from father to son to operate 
the Hop Brook rake factory, and 
occupant at various times of many | 
important town offices, died this | 


following a lingering jllness. He 
‘Was 75 years old. One of the best- 
known characters in Western Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Stedman attained } 
national prominence by presenting | 
hand rakes to Republican Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, Taft and Coolidge. 
‘Persons of prominence beat @ path- | 
way to his door to enjoy his Yan- 
kee wit and philosophy. 

The Stedman factory was the 
oldest hand rake manufacturing 
plant in the country and not once 
}during the depression have the 
Peri of the factory stopped. Dur- 
ing Mr. Stedman's illness the past 
year, his son-in-law, Charles R. 
Myers, was in charge. 

Born in Tyringham 

Born in Tyringham, Nov. 8, 1859, 

son of Martin Van Buren and Ma- 
ria (Baker) Stedman, the deceased 
had spent his entire life in this 
town. He had served as. Select- 
man, Assessor, Treasurer and Tax 
Collector. He was a member of 
Union Church and the Berkshire 
Chapter, Sons of the American 
Revelution. He married Miss Lib- 
bie Miner in September, 1887. 
} Mr. Stedman, despite his years, 
Was as active as a man many years 
his junior until about a year ago. 
A hike along the banks of Hop 
/Brook where Grover Cleveland was 
caught once fishing without a li- | 
'cense, or up to his trout pond above 
the mill, was nothing to him. When 
he was stricken he was taken to 
‘House of Mercy Hospital in Pitts- 
field where he remained until | 
March. | 
, Besides his wife he leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. Myers of Tyring- | 
ham, and a sister, Mrs. Delos &. 
Sweet of Watertown, Conn, 

The funeral will be held at the | 
home Friday afternoon at 2.30. | 
|Burial will be in the Tyringham| 
Cemetery. 

Sea Captain Ajrivis 

The Stedman rake industry en 
back to the latter part of the 
feighteenth century when Captain 
‘Thomas Stedman after following 
“the sea for 30 years decided to} 





re 





* 





im transfer his allegiance from Rhode 








.claim and returned some months 


MAKER DIES 


t 


MARSHALL” W. STEDMAN - 


Island to Massachusetts. Leaving | 


his birthplace in Kingston, R. I., 
the captain traveled for days and 
eventually came upon Hop Brook 
Valley in Tyringham. He staked a 


later with his family. 

Little time was lost before a 
Sawmill was erected on the same 
water privilege used today in the 
manufacture of takes and in 1793 
he erected the house still occupied 
by the Stedman family and: where 
Mr. Stedman died. 

Although the beginning of the 
rake industry in the valley is not 
definitely known the fact remains | 
that Captain Thome: Stedman’s| 
eldest child, William, invented the 
first machine for tapering teeth for 
rakes in 1827, The rake industry | 
in the Stedman family is dated from | 
that time, 





. Staple Woods j | 


Hickory and ash are the staple 
woods in the manufacture of the 
rakes. Mr, Stedman used to buy 
hickory by the-pound, a cord weigh- 


ing three tons. He said this was 
more satisfactory than the ~ a 
board measurement. method, 


AAS 


Phlnes 
| diameter at 
} |anq@ that is 


“near future 


ee "Will grow. 
the base in 30 Shack 

about the average: size 

}of the logs used in the Stedman 

eee Pre 

At they ning ail material was 

I shaped with chisels and gouges. 
‘With the invention of the first ma- | 
chine for, rake making by William 
|Stedman the old mill was torn 
down and a new one erected at 

| Sodom at the head of the valley. | 
| Mr. Stedman said at a celebra-|| 
tion given in 1927 at the 100th anni- |! 
| Yersary of the rake industry that |]! 
‘his father operated the business 
vuntil 1870 in the same factory. “Tn |; 
1887,” Mr. Stedman said, \“I con- | 
tinued the business, moving it from 

“Sodom to its present location. 

An outstanding. characteristie of 
Mr. Stedman was his franknéss in 
airing his views on forestry, busi- | 
ness, government and immigration. 
In speaking of immigration to Con- 
‘gressman Allan T, Treadway and | 
his party who were making an in- 
spection tour of the factory in 1924 
he had nothing but words of praise 
for the immigrant, 

I. “They may belong to @ different | 
race from you and me,” he said, | 
“butif they are men foursquare what 
does that matter? They are mak- 
‘ing us Yankees step around. and 
will take our places entirely -in the 

if we don’t watch 

































out.” i 
Although much of the work in|) 
the factory on the rakes is done by |) 
hand, machinery has supplanted | 
handwork for some. parts of the im- |! 
plement. . Mr, Stedman installed a 
plant for generating his electricity |, 
& Score of years ago and at the 
Same time, had electrical fixtures 
installed in his . house. Up. until 
1924 he enjoyed the distinction of | 
being the only person: in Tyringham || 
with electricity. . 
: Met Competition, . 
In 1933 Mr. Stedman called at 
The Eagle office and despite the 




















depression was in fine spirits. Hel) | 


had a reason. Competition from 
low priced Japanese-made rakes jj 
had threatened to drive him out of | 
business. With Yankee ingenuity | 
he set about to meet this competi- | 
tion by developing a new model rake | 
of improved efficiency, made from 
hickory and ash, Instead of hav- 
ing three or four bows curving from | 
each end of the rake head and 
fastened to the handle, Mr. Sted- 
man’s hew model was composed ‘of 
10 light wooden rods laid parallei 
with the handle and fastened in 
the rake head at one end and a 
wooden cross bar on the handle. 
This feature strengthened the rake 
and kept all the rubble of leaves 
grass and weeds from scattering. 
| Mr, Stedman found a ready market | 
for his product, 
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Riddle 


What has: 4  stand-uppers, in 


pull-downers, 2 hookers, 2 Os an eS 
,and a swish? 


Ans.: A cows 


alk ba purgherentanah are 
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with the Lee 


the fire to the best advantage, con- 


sidering the 
smoke caused by 
and which seemed to hold the smoke! 
in the streets and near the building. : 


of thick 
rain and drizzle, 


conditions 


Now and then an automobile wouid 


to 








come 
direction of the park, but there was 
little attempt on the part of traffic 


up the street from the 


get through Main street. By 8.30 


the fire was out and some of the peo- 
ple of Lee learned about the fire for 
the first time on their way to church. 
'As it was there were close to halt 
a thousand people at the scene. 
Plans for re-building are 
considered, but no decision has yet 
been reached, according to Mr, Fitz- 
‘patrick, one of the owners. 


being 
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FIRE CAUSES $35,000 LOSS 


be ose Same flames were roaring un- 
| der 

Baas ari Fire Chief Pease, 
MRED ti? Se Se and Lenox men under him, fought 


e 


tae 


held 


7 
t 





AT LEE MARBLE WORKS, INC. 


naw rN 
Attorney James O’Brien, Principal Stockholder, Says 
Work: of Rebuildmg and <Salvaging of Machinery 
and Equipment To Start at Once—Government 
Contract for Headstones Only Recently Received—_ 
Origin of Fire Not Known | 


LEE, June 8—A fire that might 


have been started by a spark from | 


a passing engine spread rapidly lev- || 
odes tat § ae | It was about. 6.30 when the Fire 


eling the finishing building of the 


|uee Marble Works, Inc., last eve- || 


ning to cause damage amounting to 
about $35,000. In addition, finished 
marble stock valued at: $20,00 was 


exposed to damage by heat and in- || 


vestigation may-reveal the loss to be 
far in excess of the figure estimat- 


ed. Attorney James O'Brien WhO}! peen closed for the past three days. | 


owns the controlling stock in the 


corporation stated at the scene thas || 
| the building would be rebuilt ane 
that the 25 men employed within it |) 
| would begin at once to salvage ma- 





chinery and other equipment in 
preparation for the reconstruction. 
The loss is partially covered by in- 


soldiers’ headstones is scheduled to 
be started July 1 and Mr. O’Brien 
will avoid delay as much as pos- 
sible. The destroyed structure was 
one of several buildings on the 
premises of the Marble Company 


which furnished the stone for the} 


addition to the Capitol at aWsh- 


jington, for the City Hall in Phila- 








how the fire started. 
| and. that 
Pages ear te ye 


delphia and for many other build- 
ings of the nation. Within the 
structure the finishing work was 
carried on. ? 
Origin Unknown 

Mr. O’Brien was at a loss as to 
He stated 
that he passed the building at 6.10. 
here was no sign. 


at 








.of much 


jin keeping’ with instructions 


at that time> He said that nena 
itually looks over the buildings each 
evening while en route to his home. 


Department received a call and at 


way. Superintendent 
Sturgis and Engineer George W. 
Wright left the premises at 5.30 dnd 
all was well at that time. 


been kept busy with government 
contracts and other work continu- 
ously the plant that burned had 


It was slated to resume operations | 
tomorrow. government contract for | 


| headstones had recently been com- 


pleted and the last shipment was 
made yesterday. Within this struc- } 


ture the marble, received from the | 


quarries a short distance away, was 
sawed, rubbe dand polished. Some 
of the cutting was also done in 


: ; | this building. 
surance. A government contract for { 


Nine-Gang Mill 

| The mill was what- is known as 
\a nine-gang mill. It housed: three 
jrubbing beds, three: polishing» ma 
chines, two boring machines and 
other equipment, The machines are 
value. It has not as yet 
bee ndetermined just how much 
damage was done them. 

A section of the building was 
kept as free of. water as possible 
of 
Fire Chief Arthur Pease, who acted 
on the suggestion. of Mr. O’Brien. 


Within this ‘section which was de-;. 








of fire 
atten a 


Stroyed there are a number of ma- 
chines that might warp if wet. It 


iS believed that these will be usa-|— 
e . 





that time the fire was well under | 
Franklin |. 


Although the Marble Works ‘has | 


; | broken. 


x 


Smouldering ruins at disastrous fire in Lee last night 


p Fast Run 

| The fire department made a fast 
‘run to the scene with two motor 
trucks. Four lines of hose were laid 
ias soon as possible and the fire 
[was checked as it blazed its way 
jtoward a smaller building used as 
jan office. During the progress of 


the fire telephone poles were burn-. 


‘ed and a number of wires were 
The heavy smoke that 
poured out attracted many per- 
jsons. Automobiles jammed the 
roads leading to that section. Chief 
} Of Police Frank: J, Coughlin di- 





| Clear. 

The plant, at one time known as 
the Lee Steam Marble Works, was 
established some time before 1850 by 
Rice, Baird and Heebner. They 


tol extension in Washington dur- 
| ing the years of 1852 and 1855, fur- 
nishing a tctal of 491,000 feet. 
In 1867 F. S. Gross & Brother 
succeeded to the business and ‘the 
plant and .quarry remained in the 
| Gross family until the death’ of 
William Gross in 1924. Shortly aft- 
1-er, Mr; 
| tional shares to obtain the con- 
trolling stock of the corporation 
which was formed at the time. A 
j number of government headstone 





‘contracts have been procured, the 
| last one -having ‘been. awarded 
| within the past week. 
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supplied the marble for the capi-' 


WORKS BUILDING 





rected traffic and kept the way * 


O’Brien purchased addi- | 


| 
| 


















: HISTORICALOLD BRADLEY 


. PLACE SUBJECT AT LEE 


[Ancient Building at function 


of Five Highways Once’ 
- Housed Masons’ Lodge 


| From Our Special Correspondent 
Lee, July 26—Judging from the en-! 
thusiasm shown in preparations for) 
Lee's celebration of the Bay state ter-)| 
“centenary, it is evident that in town, | 
| as well as throughout the common- 


, 
Wa 
Wealth, the people are interested in! 
/ colonial days of this section: Speak- | 
ing of old buildings brings to mind the! 
tion of five highways on Bradley | 
Sebiphesa where Evening Star lodge of 


}Masons once held its meetings. The 
} of this house, which stands today and 








following is a history of what is known 






having attended school in the little 
B red schoolhouse which stood near. / 
Jesse Bradley came to Lee from| 

/ 





New Haven, Ct., in 1773,’ and settled 
on the Deacon Hosea Codding farm.} 
) His son, Col Jared’ Bradley, grand- 
’ father of the late Jared Bradley of? 


| resident of Great Barrington, settled, 
ti on the site in 1777, at the time of his| 
‘| marriage, and in 1800, built a small) 
| house, now @ part of thé main struc- | 

ture. { 

% The original building: was moved | 
i back to form an ell on the east side, : 
v 





‘This ell was torn down by his son, 
Jared Bradley, 2d, about 1840, and the 
present addition constructed. This was | 
repaired considerably by Jared Brad-} 
| ley, 3d, in 1884. During the entire time! 
{from the year of its erection to 1893, 
}| the house was occupied by these three 
| generations—the three Jared Bradleys. 
(Col Jared died in 1813; Jared, 2d, in| 
i 1864, having spent his entire life in| 
} this house, and Jared, 3d, lived there 
{for 38 years or until he removed to! 
/} Great Barrington, and died there two 
i Ryears ago, 
‘From 1800 to 1813, it was uséd as a| 








peccn was one of the owners of, the 


old Jared Bradley place at the junc- | ; Gud die tick net foe wicks tha a. 


brings to many the remembrance of/ 


i Pred Bradley House ae Lee, 
| 1930) Once Meeting Place of Masons| 





‘he put up at the tavern, and tradi-| 


foundation of his fortune by touring 












through Lenox, Bradley street, Hast! 
Lee, Becket, ete. The first and second! 


‘stories of the main part were given} 


over to the public and the family slept | 
in the attic and the ell. During the) 
war of 1812, the place was several | 
‘times made headquarters for parties) 
of soldiers, the officers occupying the 
house and the men sleeping in the 
barn and sheds, 

When “Jim” Fisk was laying the 


the country in his “‘four-horse chariot” | 
with driver and footman, selling silke, | 


tion has it that he and his men had) 
a regular corned beef and cabbage din- 
ner, and goes on to say that Fisk was! 
so much pleased that he declared he) 
had not enjoyed a meal so much in) 
months. | 

In 1822, Jared, 2d, become a mem-| 
ber of Evening Star lodge and in 1826, 
he became its master. To his loyalty is’ 





,round century Evening Star never! 





4 
whom we speak, and who later was a\ | 


missed a regularly appointed com-) 
munication. The lodge convened at 
his home from 1824 to 1850. These 
were dark days of Masonry, when, 
with the Morgan incident, the anti- 
Masonic -secieties and newspapers it 
was thought would crush out the or- 


der. Bewre: 


In an upper room in this house | 
gathered a few of the faithful, Eli! 
Bradley, Lemuel Bassett, David and | 
John Baker, Elisha Freeman, Augus- 
tus Hurlbert, David Thompson, Caleb! 
Belden, George H. Phelps, James San- 
ders, and James and Lyman Whitman, 
and the goat was given its regular’ 
browsing, ° 

The structure is built with heavy-~ 
hewn timbers, the frame was covered 
with two-inch plank, and the clap- 


‘boards placed over these. All the 


nails used in the main part are of 
wrought iron, and were made from 


‘rods as needed on the job. The door- 





‘sons of mourning have held sway here} ii 


" hotel or tavern and the proprietor, ech ' 


pg INS, from _ a" * ittsfiel 
+ \ on 


hinges and original latches were also 


made on the job. The interior of the} 
house is like many of this style and}. 


each room has a firéplace which was 
bricked up some yéars ago, but they 
could very easily be restored to their 
former uses. 

Joys and sorrows, births, deaths, ana 
marriages, social gatherings and sea- 


_for more than a,century, and the old} 


homestead has begun to above the rav- rs x 


ages of time. 


_ published them alphabetically, as follows: | 


there. 


there!) 


‘as an independent state, displayed but one 


Piss) 
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Niki atits of States 


The Household Realm has collected the\ 
nicknames by which many of the states be- 
came known in their early history, and has 


‘Badger State—Wisconsin; so called from 
the animal of that name, which was common, 


Bay State—Massachusetts, which was 
originally . called the Colony of Massa-. 
chusetts Bay. 

Bayou State—Mississippi, from the numer-| 
ous bayous or creeks of that state. | 

Bear State—Arkansas, from the bears vhat] 





infest its forests. 


Blue Grass State—Kentucky, the famous 
blue grass region. 

Blue Hen State—Delaware. 

Buckeye State—Ohio, from the tree ealled| 
the buckeye, which is native to that region. | 

Centennial State—Colorado, which was ad-| 
mitted to the union in 1876, the centennial) 
year. | 
‘ Central State—Kansas, from its central| 
position geographically. | 

Chinook State—Washington. 

Corneracker State—Kentucky. 

Creole State—Louisiana. 

Dark and Bloody Ground—Kentucky, y) 

ferring, probably, to‘the bloody battles fought | 


Diamond State—Delaware. ) 


Empire State—New York. . 

Evergreen State—Washington;  so-calle@) 
from its evergreen forests. 

Excelsior State—New York, from the | 
motto on the state seal. 

Freestone State—Connecticut. | 

Garden of the West—Kansas. 

Golden State—California; the origin of | 
the name is obvious. | 

Golden Wheat State—Dakota. 

Gopher State—Minnesota. 

Granite State—New Hampshire. 

Green Mountain State—Vermont. 

Hawkeye State—Iowa, from an Indian | 
chief of that name. 

Hoosier State—Indiana. ; 

Keystone State—Pennsylvania; so called 
from its being the central one of the original | 
thirteen states. 

Lake State—Michigan. { 
- Land of the Shining Mountains—Montana. 

Land of Steady Habits, also called the 
Nutmeg State—Connecticut. 

Land of the Bee—Utah. 

Little Rhody—Rhode Island. 

Lone Star State—Texas; the flag of Texas, 


star. 





Lumber or Pine Tree State—Maine. 
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They Got Their Lunch. 





On one of the principal 
streets in town the other day 
two young men out of work and 
going through town were hun- 
gry. It might also: be added, 
broke, So they hit upon a plan 
to get a free meal. They walk- 
ed up to the door of a nearby | 

: 


° 





g 

: 

| home and knocked. The mis- 
tress of the house answered the 
knock. One of the young men 
then set out painfully to say 
something in the sign language. 

i The lady was slow to under- 

; stand, so he pointed to his stom- 
ach and put on a very hungry 
look. She then turned to the 
second visitor and said, “Are 
you deaf and dumb, also?” He 
looked at her sadly and res- 
ponded, “Yes, M’am” .... They 

Se 


got their lunch! 
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[Sailing Is Not New Sport 
At Greenwater, East Lee! 





Here is “The Cat’s Meow,” Tracy B. Ambler’s catboat, which 
made its appearance in 1934. 





“Miss Keato” is + owned by Harry M. Kenting ae built ié in 


the cellar of his home in six weeks’ time. 


LEE, June 23.—Sailboating is a 
popular sport at Greenwater Pond 


: in East Lee as well as on the wa- 


ters of Stockbridge Bowl and Pon- 
toosuc and Onota Lakes. The first 


| sailboat brought to Greenwater 
| Pond was in 1934 when Tracy Am- 
| bler of this town placed on its wa- 
| ters a white catboat. His craft has 


been christened ‘‘The Cat’s Meow.” 

The arrival of his boat at the 
pond brought a challenge to a 
neighbor, Harry M. Keating, who 


constructed his boat in the cellar 
of his home. In six weeks time he 


launched the boat. Its name is- 


“Miss Keato.” 

For four years now these two 
grafts have tacked back and forth 
in' breezes both light and brisk. In 
a recent breeze, Mr. Keating took 
a reef in his sail, set out against 
the advice of his friends. A strong 
gust bore him over, boat and sail, 
He hastily climbed to the high side 
of the boat and was rescued with- 
ing, a short time. 


1937 


LEE RECALLS WORK 
OF COUNTRY CARRIER 


‘DeLos K. Sheldon Retired 
| Six Years Ago After 29 
Years On No | Route 


From Our Special Correspondent 

; Lée, Aug, 7—Following 29 years of 
continuous service as the fifst carrier 
on rural route No 1 of the Lee post- 
office, DeLos K. Sheldon of River 
street retired six years ago. last 


month, He held a record of never 
having missed a. day owing to illness. 
He was appointed September 1, 1908, 
} under Postmaster Carl Wurtzhach, 
{serving subsequently under Postmas- | 


TraEihusrcrel W, Hlopka ant 


Leon C. W. Foote. 

Mr Sheldon drove horse and buggy 
| for the first 15 years of his work, over 
country roads which have now been 
improved owing to. the automobile, 
around treacherous curves and over 
infirm roadbeds that motor vehicles 
later had trouble crossing. At, times, 
when mail was light, he went by bi- | 
cycle. He says that by the latter 
method he may have made better 
time then when he drove: “Dobbin.” | 
The rroute is 28.6 ‘miles lone and} 
covers the town on the outskirts on | 
all sides. 7 

His: work as carrier did not con- 
sist entirely of distributing: and col- 
jlecting mail in the rural districts, 
jwhere some families would have had 
great difficulty in making regular 
|trips to town for their mail, had it 
}/been necessary. He also carried sup- 
lplies of stamps and money order 
blanks, in fact was compelled to pre- 
pare for all the service a_ postoffice 
gives its regular patrons. 

No. doubt mail catalogs, as well as | 
heavier articles such as hardware, 
china, etce., ordered from the catalogs 
formed a large percentage of the 
weight carried. Simultaneous with his 
conscientious execution of duties, Mr 
Sheldon became widely acquainted 
with his patrons and made many 
friends among them. 

In accordance with the bill passed 
by Congress, at the time of his re- 
tirement, for the immediate’ retire- 
ment of all government employes who 
were on extension, Mr Sheldon re- 
tired from his position July 9, 1932. 
His daughter, Mrs Ruth Duvernois, 
carried on the work until the ap- 
pointment of Charles McCarty i 

} 

















| 
| 











Lenox. Later Mr McCarty was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Lenox and for 
a year John J. Bossidy was tempor- 
ary carrier. Since February, following 
a civil service examination, John J, 
Carty, Jr., has held the government 
position as rural carrier. 

Mr Sheldon, who enjoys excellent 
health, is a deacon of the First Con- | 
gregational church and a member of 
the prudential committee of the East 
Lee chapel. He operates a store and 
road stand at East. Lee corner. 








System 


Brown: ‘“Your wife is a very sys- 
tematic woman, isn’t she?” 

Jones: ‘Yes, very. She works on 
the theory that you can find what- 
ever you want when you don’t want 
it by looking where it wouldn’t be if » 


‘you did want it.’’—Pathfinder. 
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ing: Bell, Junior Epworth League, 
decorations and frescoing, Mrs. Geo. | 
Westinghouse; draperies, Ladies’ Aid 





t society; pulpit furnishings, Mrs. W. |} 


|S. R. Wake, Waterbury, Conn.; com-| 
{munion table, Mrs. E. B. Smith; | 
| choir curtains, Mrs. W. H. Eaton; , 
pulpit Bible, Mrs. Louisa Avery; pul- | 
| pit hymn book, Mrs. W. L. Nye, Miss | 
/Rena Hurd and George L, Hurd. | 
; At the dedicatory exercises which | 
|commenced Sunday, January 7, 1899, | 
,and continued the week following. | 
'the Rev. Dr. S. F. Upham of Drew | 
| Theological Seminary, preached the; 
sermon. Several of the church offi- 
| Gees delivered addresses, especially 
those of the committee in charge of 
| puilding the new’church. 
| The first mention of the Metho- 
|dist denomination was mace in 1828, 
when a building was erected in 
‘South Lee, the constitution of which, 
stated: “The First Baptist society 
tin said town and the Methodist Epis- 
;copal society shall have the occu-| 
| pancy of said house on the Sappath 
| when they have appointmen‘s for 
| that purpose.” For several years 
‘the Methodists worshipped on alter- 
inate Sundays and the pulpit was 0oc- 
_cupied by circuit preachers in whose 
territory South Lee was a part. 
According to early records, Metho- 
|dists in Lee held meetings in various | 
,Schoolhouses and the town was re- 
garded by the conference as a mis- 
sionary station. In 1831, the Rev. 
David Holmes and the Rev. Thomas | 
Sparks definitely established  ser-' 
vices here. ~Schoolhouses on Water 
and Center streets were used by 
these two preachers as places of 
worship until 1839. 
| Religious interest expanded rapid: 
ly during that time and by 1839 
there were more than 100 members. 








titioned Hubbard Barttett, justice of 
the peace, to issue a warrant to call 
a meeting of the Methodist Episco- 
pal society of Lee. They were Cyrus 
Shaw, Ackley Fuller, Amos Maxfield, 
Frederick Van Tassel, Amos Barnes, 
|Asa Stebbins, Reynolds White and 
John Sturges. The meeting was held 
in the Center street schoolhouse on 
January 16, 1839, and the group or- 
ganized. Lorenzo D. Brown was, 
chosen chairman and W. H. Hill, who | 
later moved to Lenox, was made 
clerk. Amos Barnes, Thomas Hulett, | 
Asa Stebbins, M. D. Field and John} 
eerges were elected to the first} 
/board of trustees. 
Building Committee. 

A building committee of five mem- 
bers was also chosen at the meeting, 
to raise funds to build a church by 
| popular subscription. The commit- 
|tee appointed consisted of the fol- 
lowing men: Albert M. Howks, M. D., | 
‘Field, John Sturges, L. D. Brown and 
'William H. Hill. A year later, on 
| January 25, 1840, the church was 
‘completed, a plain building 55 feet in 
‘length and 40 feet wide. The cost 
of construction was $2381.81. A 
service of dedication was held on that 
day. The Rev. Jacob C. Shaw of 
|Tyringham delivered the dedicatory 
sermon. 

Up to this time, Lee was known as 
'a conference missionary station and 








| the Methodist pulpit was filled by 


circuit ministers. Following the 
erection of the church, in the spring 
}of 1840, the society was established 
by the New York annual conference 
and the Rev. William Gothard made 


In January, 1839, eight members pe- | | 


-| earth now, he would not know where 


Beil ly ee VE) Nias pets at i 
bership had increased aa a reOreat: 
;ization was. brought about. 

| In 1896 the land on which the 
!church and parsonage was built on 
|High street was relinquished to the | 
_ trustees by the American Bible _ so- 

| ciety, “for the use of the Methodist 
Episcopal church.” ‘The church was 
|lengthened 20 feet in 1849 during the 
|pastorate of the Rev. Pelatiah Ward, 
who served from 1848 to 1850. Two 
years later, under the ministry ot | 
the Rev. Z. N. Lewis, the ea 
was built. The entire structure was | 
| remodeled and a steeple added in 
1866-’67 and the indebtedness to the} 
society was paid in full. This was 
| accomplished while the Rev. L. W. 
Walsworth was pastor. About 1870, | 
ithe church had grown to include a/| 
membership of 200 persons and the) 
|estimated value of the property was 
§15.000. Addifional alteration was | 
/~>ade in 1876 when the gallery of the | 
|edifice was rebuilt and reconstructed | 
'to afford a larger chapel. 

| The church property is held in 
*~ust for the use and benefit of the 
members of the. ‘Methodist Episco- | 
nal church forever” by an ecclesi- | 
astical society connected with the} 
church which.is incorporated under} 
the laws of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The land is deeded 
ty the trustees of the Methodist | 
| Episcopal church and their succes-| 
sors. 
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: What Folks Did 
Not Have in 1810 


| A Picture of Life As It Was 
One Hundred and Twenty 
Years Ago. 











| Tropical Fruits Never Seen in the 
Markets; Dinner Was Cooked in 
the Fire-Place; Labor-Saving Ma- 
chines Were Unknown. — _ What 
Will It Be in 2050? 


One hundred and twenty years 
back may seem a long while, but! 
| when you remember that there are 
|men living today whose grandfathers 
|saw George Washington, a century 
| does ‘not seem so long a time after | 
} all. And up to the time of Wash- 
|} ington a hundred years did not mean 


| very much to the human race. The} 
| world moved very slowly. When} 
Washington died, in 1799, people 


) were using the same sort of appli- 
ances and doing the same thing in} 
the same way that they did in 1699, 
and even in 1599. In former years, it | 
'a man could have returned to earth | 
iat the end of a hundred years, he 
| would not have been very much sur- 
/prised at any of the changes that had 
'taken place during his absence. But 
lif Washington or Franklin, or even | 
/Thomas Jefferson, who died less than , 
la century ago, were to come back to| 


he was. The world has changed more: | 
in the last one hundred years than in’ 
any thousand years that have gone . 
before. AB 
To get some idea of the wonderful, ~ 
| changes that have taken place, let us 
| go back to Thanksgiving day in 1810 — 
| | snd note how many, many thingsour | 
‘ great grand parents _ did. Bete have 


a a Re 


jor foreign lands. 





| balls, or 
} And they had no matches, and they 
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which we have today. “It” will mo 


{ 
| 
| make us realize how much we have 
| to be thankful for. 





| New England. 
| over forty years ago that the people 


‘} all over the United States began to 


celebrate the day. Before that, if 
jone did not live in Boston or very 
close to it, he probably would never 
| have eaten a Thanksgiving dinner. 

But even those who were fortunate 
enough to live in New England did 
not have anything like the variety 
| of good things for dinner that we 
|have today. Of course they had 
| turkey and pumpkin pie and onions 
jand cranberry sauce and potatoes, 
but they did not have tomatoes or 
corn or peas or string beans or beets 
or asparagus or any of the other 
canned vegetables that we are 
customed to eating during the win- 
ter months. 
goods of any kind. 
tin cans. Neither were there 
cars to bring fresh fruits and vege- 
| tables—like strawberries. and toma- 
toes and lettuce—from the South | 
and from California. In fact, there 
were then no such places in the 
United States as Florida and Texas 


|}and California. 


They were all of them waste inewa'ld 
They belonged to 
| England and Spain and France and 
Mexico. 
| Oranges, bananas, grape-fruit, 
\pineapples, olives, Malega grapes, 
and other tropical fruits which are 
|so familiar to all of us, were never 
iseen in the markets of 1810. Boys 
land girls of that day only heard 
about them from travelers or read 
of them in books. 

Dinners were cooked in fireplaces. 
There were no ranges. There were 
ino gas stoves; no oil stoves; no coal 
| stoves; no cook stoves of any kind. 
Housewives had no baking-powder, 
[no yeast cakes, no self-raising flour, 
no granulated sugar, no flavoring 
extracts, no ground spices, no cocoa, 
no potted meats, no catsup, no pre- 
pared breakfast foods, no _ soda- 
crackers, no macaroni, All the cof- 
fee had to be roasted and ground at | 
| home. Housekeepers then had very | 
ifew of the conveniences that they 


jhavé today. They had no running 
| water in the 

| wash-tubs, or 
| washing-machines, or wire 
| lines. 
ators or ice cream freezers or egg- 
| beaters or waffle 


house or stationary 

clothes-wringers or 
clothes- 
Neither had they refriger- 


irons or meat- 
grinders or carpet sweepers, or am- 
monia, or borax, or gasoline, or moth 
fly-paper, or fly screens. 


had no electric lights or gas light, 
and no kerosene. 


only astonish us, but it Will also! 


In the first place, there was no 
Thanksgiving day in 1819, except in i 
It was only a little | 


ac- . 
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There were no canned’! | 
There were no ~ 
any © 
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There were no sewing machines in , 


1810. All clothes were made by 
hand. There were no ready-made 
things of any kind; not even shoes 
or hats. Nearly every family spun 
its own wool and flax and made its 
own thread and yarn and cloth. The 


“|clothes for the boys and girls and 


the men and women\were made at 
home. So, also, were the carpets, the 
candles, the soap, the: mattresses, 
and the chairs and: tables. There 
were no furniture factories; no 


‘bedsteads or anything else. 
things as were not made at. home 
were made gto. order by _the_ 


. ready-made desks or bookcases or)| | 
Such |} 












maker or the hatter or the tailor or 
/the cabinet-maker. Clothing stores, 
Shoe stores, hat stores, furniture | 
stores were unheard of. / 





In 1810 nobody wore rubbers. That 
was because there were no rubbers. | 
There were no rubber goods of any) 
kind—overshoes, waterproofs, rain-| 
coats, rubber balls, pencil erasers, 
hot-water bags, or anything of that 
sort. There was no garden _ hose,| 
;no fire hose; there were no _ water) 
mains; there were no fire engines. 
When a house caught fire, men put) 
it out, if they could, by throwing 
buckets of water on the flames. 


|, Fireplaces were the only means of, 
keeping a house warm. There were) 
no furnaces; no coal stoves. Here, 
and there a wealthy family owned a, 
} wood-burning stove, but that was a) 
rare luxury. Steam heating and) 
hot-water heating were undreamed, 
_ of. So, also, were kitchen ranges) 
and hot-water, boilers. There were} 
no bathrooms; there was no plumb-| 
ing, and the towns had no sewers.| 
And not only had they no sewers, but | 
. they also had no street cars. Even) 
_ horse-cars were unknown. All city) 
' travel was done on foot or by means | 
,of horses and carriages. And if any | 
wee ventured out at night he carried 
|| his own light with him—a lantern, 
with a candle in it; for there were 
no street lamps. Electricity and gas 
and coal oil had not yet come into 
use. The moon was the best light 
a town could have at night. 


Of course there were no airships | 
or automobiles or motorcycles in| 
1810. Neither were there any bicy-| 
| cles, nor any trolley cars. and there | 
| were not even any railroads, The. 
| locomotive had not yet been invented 
‘|and the steamboat was being tried 
|for the first time as an experiment. 
| All travel was-done on horseback | 
_or by stage coach, and _ those who | 
crossed the ocean did it ds Columbus 
did—in a sailing vessel. It was a 
three-days’ journey from Philadel- 
phia to Washington. Now you can) 
make the trip in three hours. It took | 
nearly a week for a letter to go| 
from New York to Boston—as long | 
a time as it now requires to send a 
letter to San Francisco or to London, 
and the cost was six times as great. 
There were no postage stamps. The | 
| | person who received a letter paid for 

j}it in cash according to the distance 
+} it had come. And there were no] 
| | envelopes and no letter-boxes. Let-| 
| |ters were simply folded and the cor- 
\ |ners held together with sealing-wax. | 
Vand the address was written on the | 
outside of the letter. | 


As there were no railroads, news | 
traveled only as fast as a horse could | 
run or a ship could sail. There 
| were no wires to carry messages, for 

there was no telegraph and _ there | 
‘was no telephone. Consequently | 
| there were not many newspapers, 
and such as there were did not have | 
much news to print. Most of them 
were issued*only once a week, andj} 
such news of the world as they con- 
tained was from several days to six 
months old. All printing was done 
. by hand on wooden presses. 


' ~The paper s made from rags. 
| All the writing was done with quill | 
/pens—the bony end of a feather 
_|plucked from a goose... There were 
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f ‘no steel pens, no gold pens, no foun- | 


_*tain pens, no manufactured lead- 
h, ‘pencils, no blotters, no typewriters. 
e Pictures in b 
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‘with what they had, and those who | 


to Providence for their many bless- 


/in which we live. | 
Even the maps of the world and} 


ooks of persons or tue 
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places were all made from sketcnes 
drawn by hand and engraved on 
wood. There were no photographs; 
mo cameras; no kodaks. 
no such word as photograph. Those 
who wanted portraits of themselves 
were obliged to hire an artist to 
paint their pictures. There were no 


radios or airplanes or blimps or air- } 
ships as there are today. | 


But we must remember that in| 


1810 our great-grandparents were | 
perfectly satisfied and contented 
without any of these things. They | 


thought themselves very well off 


observed Thanksgiving day made it} 
a special point to offer earnest thinks 


ings. 
Bareny therefore, if they could find | 
cause .for thanksgiving, how much 
more thankful ought we to be in the} 
midst of all the blessings of the age |} 


the forms of government have | 
changed, as have warships and weap- | 
ons of war. The business of the | 
world is in this day of 1930 done on | 
a vast magnitude, and all the issues | 
of life have changed. ho. can pre- | 
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There was ||: 


|' | present from the Rotary 





'Wurtzbach 
Ag hotary y Clubs: 
Delivers Address Upon Wash- 


ington at Luncheons Here 


and in Pittsfield. 





MI 
| 


'Interesting Incidents In Life of 
Father of His Country Brought 
To Light in Comprehensive Treat- | 
ment of Subject.—Little Known) 
Fact of Honorary Degree. . 


The luncheon of the Rotary club 
Tuesday was dedicated to services} 
in honor of the 200th anniversary of 

~ the birth of George Washington, and 
the meeting was one of the largest 
in the history of the club, 30 being | 
present. President Gilbert L. Clark 
presided, and the program was in 
charge of Frank Diamond, who also 
|directed the singing. Visitors were 

clubs of | 
Great Barrington and Pittsfield. 








dict the changes that will have been 
wrought in another hundred and} 
twenty years, or in 2050? 


WASHINGTON MASONIC MEMORIAL, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


un lorn MASONIC DISTRICT 
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MASONIC TEMPLE 





The address upon the _ occasion | 
was delivered by Carl Wurtzbach, | 
iwho took for his subject, “George | 


NGTON 


, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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CARNEGIE. LIBRARY GIFT 


TO LEE DUE TO EFFORTS | 
OF LATE DR. J. J. HASSETT — 


Sa 











1936. 








. LEE, Dec. 
| was established directly through the 
|efforts of one of Lee’s most beloved 
professional men—the late Dr. J. J. 
Hassett. After reading a magazine 
particle suggesting ways and means 
of getting aid from Andrew Carne- 
gie’s library fund, he wrote imme- 
‘diately to Mr. Carnegie in the in- 
‘terest of a library here. 

For this reason it has been sug- 


' gested here that a tableau or memo- 
rial of some description be placed in 
ithe Lee Library in honor of Dr. 
Hassett for making the establish- 
| ment of the local library possible. 
One night when Dr. Hasett came 
home late after a prolonged case he 
picked up a magazine. The arti- 
cle he was reading suggested aids in 
|securing library funds for towns. 
|The thought occurred to him to 
| write to Mr, Carnegie at once in the 
\interest of a library for Lee. He 
| wrote the first letter that night, 
| Oct, 12, 1908, to Mr. Carnegie at 
|Skebo Castle, Dourch, Sutherland, 
Scotland, and received a reply Nov. 
16. The reply read as follows: 
“Yours of 12th received. We can- 
not understand how the library can 
be at once a private corporation, 
|and in receipt of $770 annually from 
the city. Cannot further accommo- 
dations be obtained for a library in 
|| the town building?” This letter was 
signed by James Bertram, private 
\| secretary to Mr. Carnegie. 
| A second letter received by Dr. 
| Hassett from Mr. Bertram said: 
“Respecting your communication in 
behalf of Lee, if the city agree by 
|| resolution of council to maintain a 
free public library at a cost of not 
less than one thousand dollars a 
year, and finds a suitable site for a 
building, Mr. ‘Carnegie will be 


—eerce 
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6—The Lee Library, pleased to furnish $10,000 to erect 


a free public library buyilding for 
Lee,” 


Letters in 1905 


In 1905 Dr. Hassett received more 
communications from those han- 
dling the Carnegie funds and in 
answer to his question as to wheth- 
er or not the sponsor would. object 
to the building being under the ad- 
ministration of a library associa- 
tion, he was told that “There is no 
objection whatever to your build- 
ing being under the administration 
of a Library Association, Mr. Car- 
negie requires, however, that the 
support for the library be pledged 
by the City Council, A resolution 
of ‘councils will meet all conditions 
of the gift.” 

In 1906 the people of Lee realized 
their dream, The library would be | 
built but it perhaps never would 
have come about if Dr. Hassett, who 
was forever looking out for the best 
interests of his community, hadn’t 
given the Carnegie offer immediate 
attention, 

On May 12, 1906, Dr. Hassett re- 
ceived the following letter from R. 
A, Franks of the Home Trust Com- 
pany, Hoboken, N. J., who at the 
time was handling the Carnegie Li- 
brary funds in this country: 

“Yours of the 12th received, Mr. 
Carnegie’s grant of $10,000 for erec- 
tion of Library building at Lee. is 
available at any time. You are 
ready to proceed with: the work of 
construction, and will be remitted 
from this office in installments of 
$2000 or $3000 each from time to 
time as the work progresses. Ap- 
plications for funds should be sign- 
ed by the president and treasurer 
of your Library Association and 
architect’s certificate for amount 
called for should always accom- 
pany the same.” 
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ticed in Lee 31 Years 


LEE, Jan. 17—A tablet was 
placed today in the Lee Library 
to the memory of the late Dr. John 
J. Hassett, who was instrumental 
in obtaining the grant from the 
Andrew Carnegie Foundation for 
| the erection of the present library, 
which is built of marble quarried 





as 


MONDAY. JANUARY 17, 1938, 





In Memory of 
John Joseph Hassett, M. D. 
1862—1918 
Through whose vision and whose 
efforts together with those of other 
citizens this edifice was made pos- 
sible 


i | prepared for college at Monson 
a. ’ ; Academy and was graduated from 
wae |Middlebury College with an A. B. 
|degree. Following his graduation, 
-|he, entered the University of the 
| City of New York as a medical stu- 


jin 1887. He took graduate study 


_ |Surgeons in New York City. 
“In November, 1887, he married 
Miss Catherine Brennan of Monson 
, : ---}and came to Lee asa practicing 
\physician in which capacity he 


| Oct. 11, 1918: 
On School Board 


{School Board here on April 6, 1891 
and served on that committee for 
'|}24 years. He was a member of the 


examinin 
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This bronze tablet in the Lee Library preserves for future generations 
the memory of Dr. J. J. Hassett, who was responsible for the building’s 
erection. 


DR. HASSETT HONORED 
WITH LIBRARY PLAQUE 


|Man Responsible for Obtaining Grant From Carnegie 
Foundation Remembered by Bronze Tablet—Prac- 


SS 


eh “I -| Dr. Hassett was born in Stafford | 
et ae ae Springs, Conn., Sept. 7, 1862. He | 


ears CW a jserved this town until his death} 


Dr. Hassett was elected to the} 


_ Board of Seu in this town and| 
physician So m wile 





the United States Department of 
Pensions from 1893 to 1897. 


From 1901 to 1917, Dr. Hassett 


served as Associate Medical Ex- 


aminer of the Third Berkshire ° 


District and was a member of the 
Berkshire Medical Association, 
acting as President from 1908 to 
1909. 

Dr. Hassett’s two daughters, 


Mary and Margaret are now re-. 


siding in Springfield. 

The committee in charge of the 
erection of the memorial tablet in 
the library consisted of James T. 
Owens, Miss Ella Casey and Miss 
Mary Smith. 





|dent and received his M. D. degree |! 


lat the College of Physicians and| 
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Highfield Farm Honors Cow ee eas ) 
vsccagll ith Lifetime Milk Record ae 
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1937. 












| Monument placed at Highfield Farm honoring Highfield Colantha | 
Mooie, world’s title holder for milk production. 


LEE, Dec, 1.—A five-foot monu-| 205,928.5 pounds of milk in its life< 
ment has been erected at High-| time to set the world’s record. It | 
le: : was born at the local farm in 1919 | 
|field Farm in memory of the | 





/world’s champion milk producing 
| cow, Highfield Colantha Mooie. The 


| Holstein-Friesian cow, owned by 
| John G, Ellis, produced a total of 

















Wyandotte Cave Largest 


' Next to Mammoth cave, in Ken- 

| tucky, Wyandotte cave is the larg- 
| est cavern in the United States. Its 
enormous underground halls and 
vaulted domes, its gigantic fluted 
columns and vast piles of fallen rock 
have been greatly admired. It is 
situated under the rugged hills along 
the Ohio river. In 1812, during the 
war with England, the demand for 

| gunpowder became so great that 
'/ much of the nitrous earth in this 
| cavern was utilized in the manufac- 
| ture of potassium nitrate or salt- 
peter, an ingredient of gunpowder. 
This cave is more than four miles 
long, and contains one room which 
_has a height of 65 feet, a width of 
© 90 feet, and a length of 210 feet. In 
_ one room is a stalactite called ‘““The 
Pillar of the Constitution.”  Re- 


mains of the works and instruments 
of primitive man are visible in the 
cave. 





and died last spring. The anima! | 
was buried near the road leading te | 
the farm. The marble monument is | 
five feet high and four feet wide | 
and suitably inscribed. 





















Lee Farmer. Gets Over Rage 
When Visitors Prove “Reg- 
ular Fellows” . 


ba {From Our Special Correspondent 

Hag | Lee, Oct. 16—Some people are just 

4 beginning to realize that the automo- |! 

Peek bilist is human at that. One morn- 
ny ing last week a farmer found three } 

;automobilists in one of the ‘apple 
trees and “gave them the run.” As 


they departed-one of them called: | 
back: “‘Sée you later, old man.” He | 
;was hot and before he could’ get 
cooled down a. machine- drove on to 
the front lawn and the occupants 
: proceeded to fix a broken part, 
eb es i hitched up his temper a couple of 
} notches, put on an old police badge - 
that happened to be in the’ house 
jand issued forth. Just as he went 
i through the door he was struck’ by 
}the thought that possibly one of his 
h boys was in the party and he ‘con- 
cluded to go slowly until he knew 
} more about the people. On approach- 
{ ing, a good-natured fellow excused the 
} party for driving up so nearsthe heuse 
j} with the remark: “We wanted‘to geét 
! out of the way of the machines pass- | 
ing and the road is pretty narrow } 
here.” He offered a couple’ of cigars, ) 
j asked some -questions, and it devel- | 
oped that the party was from. the! 
same<shop in which one of his sons | 
|} worked.’ 


R ; f 
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He said nothing rash but | 
~ | produced a pitcher of sweet cider, got | 
/' some good eating apples, and had a) 
li fine visit with the party, mentioning: | 
this name. When they were all in; 
|i the machine one of the fellows leaned 
out and tossed a box of cigars to | 
-Yhim,-and later he got a letter from ; 
his son telling how much some of ‘his | 
'shop mates enjoyed the fine treat- | 
ment which he had given them. 
1 About 4 o'clock three men called | 
and wanted to buy apples. .“We i 
sampled some of the fruit this morn. i 
ing,” said one of the fellows, “and if.) 
you will let us have a couple of bags | 
we can get what. we want on the | 
ground.’ They» gathered about twa 
bushels and.then came pack to the 
house to settle. These were the fel+ 
lows he had wanted to kill in) the 
morning and now he refused to take 
a ‘ any pay from them. One of the men 
Oe Ns shoved a bill. into his upper pocket 
land said, “Well, have .a smoke on us." 
After they had gone he fished it out, 

and it was $2.9 °° : 
{| Another man, believing that the au-: 
i tomobile . thisves -would~ take . his, 
Japples, took: a position near his. or- 
|| chard and-Sold’all the apples he could | 
|| spare and did not even have an argu) 





ment, . He also sold potatoes and | 
4 b> ‘other farm. products and. the next | 
ee ‘}morning thought better of the auto-) 


|| mobilists, heats See 
| The average man with a machine ; 
is a good fellow and is not looking 
~ for something which is not his, but 
he suffers because a very few drivers | 
‘l\who are dishonest use a machine to } 


oe |earry on their unfair business, and | 
‘ithese are the fellows who ought to} 
|be jailed. 


| Director William C. Adams’ of the: 
‘state division of fisheries and game | 
‘ealls attention of the public to the; 

M2 ; laws. which will govern the shooting, 
of up-land game, so-called, this sea-° 
son. The season will open. Wednes- 
day and will continue through No-- 

{vember 20. Duriig the period part- 
lridge, quail, male pheasant, ‘ood-, 
| cock, gray squirrels, rabbits and hares 
ae . lmay be killed. Only male pheasants 
TRO ere may -be killed and a written report i 

must be sent to the division of, ifigh- 
s and — State House, 


i 
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24 hours, stating the day, town, num-4} 
‘| ber and sex killed. There is no open 


‘season on pheasants in Dukes and; 
Nantucket counties. Strict attentions 
should be paid’ to game birds killed, 
especially pheasants, and if a band is 
found on the leg it should be removed 
and sent to tie director with a state- } 
ment as to the exact location where: 
the bird was killedy This is in) ¢con- 
nection with reseach, work’ to deter=. 
mine how far the birds travel. afte :‘ 
| being liberated, ; 
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|LEE HEARS OF THEFT > 
|BY “DASTARDLY GHOULS” 


'|Gravestone is Finailly Re- 


placed Without Claim Made 
For Reward | 


FromOur Special Correspondent p 
Lee, Oct,’ 11i—An absolutely true 
‘story came to us during the week 
| which will be of. special interest to 
|| Summer people, the young women in- 
volved and incidentally to the stu- 
dents of psychology. So good a story 
it ig that we cannot help but tell it. 


_ A family living in the city moved 
into the country ‘for a summer vaca- 
|) tion. In the family were two young 
|| women, 19 and 21, sisters, who haa 
been “away to school’ and had all 
| the longings of the collector and the 
| Souvenir fiend. .They were of the so- 
|| called cultured class, refined and de- 
| cidedly proper young. persons. 

In the village in which they were 
located was an old cemetery, and 
while walking through it one day 
| they found a small gravestone which 
attracted their attention. It was old, 
oddly and well engraved, and attract- 
ed the attention of the entire party. 
The young women. looked into each 
other’s eyes and said nothing. 
night, a little after 11, they quietly 
stole from the house, sneaked into the 
cemetery, pulled up the little stone 
and carried it to their room, where 
they hid it under the bed. The in- 







tion in their city home. 
Now, it so happened that the stone 


leading families of the town. 
marked the grave of the ‘great-great 
somethin 


“mus” made about it. The newspaper 
of the nearby city published a long 
account of the dastardly outrage of 
jthe ghoulish thieves, and the pom- 
pous citizen offered a reward, and then 
a larger one. The little gravestone 
under the bed got an extra wrapping 
of -paper now and then and was 


young women were made well aware 
of their awful crime, but kept “mum” 
and shivered. Then the sensation died 
out, as all sensations do. . 

A, few nights before the family re- 
ivrned to their city home, two figures 
stole out of the house, dressed in 
black and bearing a small burden. 
They reached the cemetery: just at 
midnight, untied the old shawl which 
held the stone, and stuck it back into 
‘| the hole which it had formerly occu- 
nied. They succeeded in returning to 
the house \and ‘into bed unobserved. 
After the family had returned to the 
city and all was quiet, the young la- 


affair, This is absolutely a true story, 
The family and the cemetery are not 
mentioned, for obvious reasons, 


| 


That. 


tention was to add it to therr coltec-. 


was. on the burial plot of one of the | 
It haa: 


of this _pompous - citizen. 
‘The theft was discovered and a big 


shoved farther back, out-of sight. The’ 
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dies told their parents all about the | 
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||Finds By Experience Castor 
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OF IMAGINATION 


, Oil More Deadly Than Paris 


| Green 

From Our. Special Correspondent 
Lee, July 24—A Lee farmer tells 

the following story: “I was up on the 

mountain lot putting paris green on 

the potatoes. Between the acts I took 


a look at the rest of the garden, and 
pulled a carrot to see how they were 
coming; and brushed off the dirt, and 
até the carrot. Then I happened to 
think that possibly some of the paris 
green might have been on my hands 
and that possibly I had poisoned my- 
self. I told myself that this was fool- 
ishness, but nevertheless I thought I 
was getting dizzy, and I went and lay 
|} down. The dizziness. got worse and 
| I tried to get up, but my knees were 
| fearfully weak. By a great effort I 
got to my feet and rushed to the 
} house where I told the housekeeper 
| that I believed I had some paris green 
in me, and asked her to telephone a 
doctor what to do. She got excited 
of course. After consulting the doc- 
tor she gave me a dose of castor oil 
and a couple of raw eggs. The dose 
was repeated, and then repeated, both 
of us getting a little excited. As néar 
as: I can figure she gave me half a 
|; dozen doses of castor oil and a dozen 
raw eges inside of an hour.” 
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The next paragraph in the deserip- 


ji tion is omitted; then he said:— 

. “IT don’t think there was a bit of 
|| paris: green on my hands, and the 
whole muss was just a case of imagi- 
nation. But the experience is a warn- 
ing to others. If you ever think you 
{thave a dose of poison in you, take 
Some other poison to counteract it, 
but don’t take castor oil. If, some 
time in your foolish moments, some- 
{; one. should prevail upon you to take a 
mixture of castor oil and raw eggs, 
take a dose of paris green. at once. 
I think a great scientific mistage has 
been made. Paris green may not be 
wholesome for potatuv bugs, but I have 
@ suspicion that a fair and reasonable 
solution of castor oil sprinkled on the 
potatoes wouid do the business more 
effectually——at least it would satisfy 
younr longing for revenge.” 


“Hillerest. road” is the name given 
by- William J. Heebner to the new 
road starting at Orchard street, cress- 
ing his property, and¥ending a short 
distance from Robert street. The 
road could be continued to Roberts 
street, or it could be continued*«on 
over the street lined out by the late 
Albert C. Sparks, connecting with 
Center street. This proposed street 
was surveyed and staked by Mr 
Sparks, but was never completed. If 
it should be,completed, it with Hill- 
crest road would make one of the 
finest streets in Lee, and would ‘be a 
great convenience to traffic. 

Hillerest road is 50 feet wide with 
| talsed sidewalks on both sides. It 
|} opens up some very desirable build- 
ling lots, which will be put upon the 
market. No lot» will be smaller 
} than 65 by 150 feet. These lots should 
’ 
} 


——————— 
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find a ready sale, as they are in a 
desirable: location, not too far from 
the center of the town. Hillcrest 
road makes possible the building of 
a road-over Fern cliff. This has long 
been talked of, and it was the hope 
| of Albert Hyde that this could be done 
when he bought several privately 
| owned tracts of Fern cliff, and pres 
sented them to the town. 
\ Sead 





























4] completed, and the program of the | 
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- |Exercises to 
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HER SOLDIER DEAD| 


Held on Mon- 
day Morning—Rev E. R. 
Laine to Give Address 


From Our Special Correspondent 
Lee, May 28—The plans for Lee’s 
observance, of Memorial day have been 


| day starts with the parade which will 


form at the park at 9.30 and march 
to Fairmont cemetery, where exer- 


' |cises will be held at the mount of 


the Unknown Soldier. 
The exercises at the cemetery’ will 


' »| consist of singing of “America” by} 
_ | the school children, the salute to a 


| flag, 


prayer by the chaplain of the 


| American Legion, reading of memorial 


to the unknown dead by Mrs J. 
Franklin Farrell, and the memorial 
service of the Women’s Relief corps, 


| followed by the singing of “Battle 


Hymn of the Republic,” after- which 
the address of the day will be given 
by Rey Edmund R. Laine, pastor of 
St Paul’s Episcopal church of Stock- 


» | bridge, benediction, firing salute and | 
| taps. On Sunday flags will be placed 


upon the graves of all soldiers buried 


i in the three cemeteries of the town. 


i shal, 


;ing veterans of the Civil war, 


In the line of march, which will be | 


headed by George Lane as chief mar-= 
with Frank V. -Lahey and Alex 
Pirani as aids, will be the selectmen, 
members of the Women’s Relief corps, 


Daughters of the American Revolu- } 


tion, Gold Star mothers and. any visit- 
all in 


|} automobiles. . Heading the parade and 


|) for the day. 


directly behind the marshals will be 
the American Legion drum and bugle 


which will furnish the music 
Following the drum 


corps, 


a corps will be the American Legion, 


Ni Veterans of Foreign Wars and other | 


‘at the cemetery the line of march will | 


civic and patriotic organiaztions. 
At the conclusion of the exercises 


be back to the park and disband. 


With the approach of Memorial day | 


‘and the plans made by the patriotic 


|| organizations of Lée for its proper ob- } 
. | servance, it may be of interest to the} 


| people of the community to know the 


names of the soldiers who lie in the | 
graves which will be decorated that} 


day. Many are known, but it is also 
certain that there are others which. 
are not known. 


With the exception of Quakers and | 


4 others who claimed military exemp- 


»| tion on account. of religious or. con- } 

| Scientious scruples, 
» | bodied men of New England between | 
| the ages of 16 and 60 were enroled in | 
), the militia from the early years of || 


all of the able- 


the colonies, and during the Revolu- 


‘| tionary war nearly all performed mili- 








‘| tary duty “of one kind or another, |) 
* |some for a longer or shorter period. 
The names of the Revolutionary ‘|! 


soldiers buried in Lee are:— 


In Fairmount cemetery; Barnabas } 
Adams, Benjamin Backus, David || 
Baker, Lemuel Barlow, Cornelius |) 


Bassett, Nathaniel Bassett, Eli Brad- || 
_} ley, Jared Bradley, 


ley, Jesse Bradley, 
Abiathar Chadwick, Samuel Chadwick, 
Elisha’ Crocker, Sylvanus Dimmick, 


‘Stephen Fuller, Lieut Enoch Garfield, 


‘Jesse Gifford, Thomas Gifford, Joel | 
Hayden, Amos Hulbert, David Inger- | — 


( ‘soll, Jared Ingersoll, Moses Ingersoll, 


Capt David Porter, 


eut Levi Nye, 
Levi 


Benjamin Smith, 


5 Ephraim Sheldon, 
and Capt Josiah Yale, 
Ee Tena ier Ce 





Capt Jesse Brad- |! 
Isaac. Brewer, 


*Chester Bevens, 


Samuel Dorr, Ashabel Foot, Fenner }) 
|} Foot, Jonathan Foot, Elisha Freeman, 





Joseph ' 


ei: 





Couch,. Samuel Hulet, John Keep, 
Reuben Marsh, Abijah Merrell and 
Joseph Willis. ~ 


Soldiers of the War of 1812 buried in: 


Fairmount cemetery are: Maj-Gen 
Joseph Whiton, Capt John. Nye, 
Thomas E. M. Bradley, Silas Garfield, 
John’ Remele, Samuel 


Bliss and John B. Holmes. Mexican 
war veteran. buried in Fairmount: 
William Royce. 

Civil war veterans buried in Fair- 
mount: Corp James F, Adams, Mu- 
sician Charles Bassett, Capt Chauncey 
Bassett, Sergt Varnum Bazzell, De- 
Will C. Beach, Corp Charles O. Bene- 
dict, John G. Bickley, George F. Bid- 
well, Milton G, Bishop, Alvin F. Bliss, 
First Sergt Chauncey Bliss, Henry 
J. Bliss, Quinton F. Bliss, Charles E. 
Brace, Dwight P. Bradley, Capt 
Thomas S. Bradley, Lieut George V. 
Bristol,, Charles T. Broga, Milton 
Brooks, Alfred Brown, 
Brown, Anson Bryant, John M. Camp- 
well, George R. W. Chadwell, Corp 


Francis. P. | 


VERS | i ri 
In South Lee cemetery: Stephen |) 


D. Sturgis, | 
Horace Treat, Austin Barber, Simeon } 


i 





ee 


Edward W. Coope, Seymour W. Cox, | 


Lieut James R. Cranston, Franklin J. 


Dawley, Alexander DeForest, Harvey | 
DeForest, Frederick Donnelly, James | 


H. Doolittle, Charles H. Durant, John 
A. Durant, John B. Eastland, First 
Sergt Charles W. Freeman, Charles 
H. Fuller, Martin S. Gifford, Norman 
Gifford, Charles H. Greattrax, 
anklin L. Griffin, William Grosser, 
Surgeon Charles E. Heath, John 
Hecker, Asahel H. Hewett, Corp Mar- 
shall Hines, Morrison A. Holmes, 
Sergt Henry Horton, Orrin Hulett, 
Eugene L. Ingersoll, Lyman J. In- 
gram, Egbert J. Jaquins,, Gilbert S. 
Johnson, Thomas M. Judd, Anson W. 
Lee, John M. Leonard, Harvey Loomis, 
Alfred J. Markham, Hrastus Marshall, 
Augustus “MM. Martin, 
Mathews, 
Merrill, Thomas E. Moat,.Charles EB. 
Moore, John ‘EH. .-Moore, ‘Albert J. 
Morey, Capt Benjamin A. Morey, Capt 


: || Benjamin F, Morey, Phineas .W. Mor- 


gan, Charles 1, Nye, Sergt John Ww. 
Nye, George 8S, Osborn, Corp Rufus 
)H..Parker, Morey M, Peters, Gustavus 
‘A, Phelps, George F, Phinney, James 
ONS Royce, David Scott, Lyman. K. 
Searles, Darius See, John See, Capt. 
;Augustus V. Shannon, Edward H. 
‘Shook, Andrew Simader, . Charles 
‘Smith, Chauncey W. Smith, ient De- 


. Witt S. Smith, Bdward Smith, Frank- 


lin A, Smith, Lewis W. Spafford, 
Oscar D. Street, George F. Sturgis, 
Charles F. Thatcher, George Todd, 
‘George N. Tucker, George Wagener, 
‘Joseph Warren, Nathan C. Warren, 
Daniel Washburn, 
Wheeler, Alfred N. White, Alexander 
Apa - Williams, Frederick A, Willis and 


# Joseph Wood. 


Civil war 
Mary’s 


veterans Be in St 
cemetery: 


rick Carty, Patrick Casey, James 
‘Dolan, William Dolan, John Eagan, 
Napoleon. F. Fillio, William Foley, 
‘James Keeley, George E. Kelly, 
'Thomas Kelly, Patrick Kennedy, Mi- 
chael Keyes, Frank LaPoint, Morris 
Leahey, James. E. Lewis, Thomas 
Maloney, Louis Martin,. Nelson Mar- 
tin, Dennis McDonough, ‘Thomas Me- 
Donough, James. McGinnis, John Mc- 
Ginnis, Barney McShane, Edward F. 
. Mitchell, John G. Prout, Corp Kerran 
(Ryan, John H. Stumpf, Philip Stump? 
and Thomas Tarmeéy. 

’ Civil war veterans buried in South 
Lee cemetery: Alpheus H. Bailey, 
Anthony Maxwell, 
Surgeon George McAllister and Wwil- 
‘liam H. Morrison. 
' The above list of soldiers buried in 
Lee cemeteries was compiled in 1910 
by Dr Dorvil M. Wilcox, and does not 
include the veterans of the Spanish 
war, the World war, or such Civil war 
veterans who have died since that 
year, Those who have since that time 
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ees pure in this. town were well 


William: ~< H, |} 


Marvin Backus, | 
James EH. Bliven, Dennis Burke, Pat- |) 





.) 


SS 


William |, 
George McElroy, John H. | 








quaint the present residents of the 


buried in this town and whose names 
may have passed from the minds of 


| be brief; 
| Fairmount cemetery, 


chown to the present res rr 
and the import ofthis article is 0 ai 


.names of those who have long been 


‘the generation now living. There are 
no. Civil war veterans in Lee at the 
present time, death having clainted 
the two surviving. soldiers of the Re- 
' bellion this spring. 
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FLAGPOLE SATURDAY | 
ABE 


Formal Acceptance by Town 


of Shaft to Be Feature of 
Memorial Day 


From Our Special Correspondent 
foot steel flagpole to the town of Lee 
gion, will precede the usual 


be a feature of the day. Formal deJi- 


cation and acceptance will take place 
next Saturday morning at 9, the pa- 
rade to form at the park at 9.15. Rey 
Lee Ashton of Lenox Dale will be the 


cemetery, 


Memorial-day plans are not in charge 
of Scott-Bradley post, Women’s Relief 
corps, which. organization has written 
| the Legion asking that it take charge. 


|The Legion committee consists of John 


D. Hayes, chairman; Charles A. Miller 
and Lester Jones. 

The program consists of dedication 
of the flagpole at the park, which will 
the parade and exercises at 
followed by dec- 
oration of the graves of veterans by 
Legion firing squad, in uniform, and 
the bugie call, 
ual service will be carried out. 
cal patriotic organizations have been 
invited to take part in the parade. _ 

The flagpole, which was donated by 
Mr and Mrs Ramsey Hoguet of Stock- 
bridge, was accepted by the Legion at 
a special meeting at which repre- 
sentatives of the D. A. R., Relief corps, 
Legion auxiliary and board of select- 


men were present. It is of the teéle- 
scopic type, measuring eight inches in 
diameter at the base. It has been 
painted white by the Legionnaires and 


| bas been placed in a concrete founda- 





|day, 


first to be hoisted on the new pole. 


The program for Memorial day, as}! 


announced by Chairman Hayes of the 
committee, will be as follows: 9 a. m., 
short flag-raising. exercises at the flag- 
pole; (a) Salute to the flag by school 
children; (b) Toast to the flag by El- 
wood Lippincott; (c) “Star Spangled 
Banner” by 
sembly; 9,15, parade is formed and 
goes to the mound of the unknown 
dead at Fairmount cemetery, The pro- 
gram there:— 

Invocation; flag salute by assem- 
blage; selection by the band, “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’; memorial: 
service to*’the unknown dead by the 
American: Legion; ‘‘America,” by band 
‘and school children; address of the 
Rev Lee Ashton; 
firing squad, bugle call, “Taps”; Boy 
Scout service at Scout graces. 

Rey E. R. Laine, rector of St Paul's 


lenurch of Stockbridge, will assist in 


\ | the service at Fairmount cemetery. A 
eps i 


TOTEM AY, 
YW mi as ay 


Lee, May 23—Presentation of an 85- |) 


by the local post of the American Le- |! 
Memorial | 
day observance here this vear and will 


speaker at the exercises in Fairmount 


For the first time in many years, the | 


tion. The Legion will present to the) © 
|town a standard No 10 American flag} - 
at the ceremonies, and this will be the || 


Pittsfield band and as-}|. 
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“Taps.” The Legion rit- |)_ 
All Jo- |) 


; 





benediction; | 






















ha ‘ | THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 

; | , Erected in 1857 ° 

Here a union service of the three Protestant churches will: be.beld Sun- 

day morning. Aug. 3, commemorating the founding of the first church 
in Lee, 150 years ago. 





















Wurtzbach, a eimaar reoned of “27 
>| years; E. S -Rogers, long a teacher 
‘i of a boys’ class; Mrs. Sarah C. Shan- 
jj; non, nearly 50 years of service as a} 





|} teacher; and others. ee 
A record equalled by a few large! 


churches is held by the Lee Congre-| 


) | tributed $231,939.82, besides more) 
than $100,000 during the first cen- 
_\ | tury of its existence. Of the former, 
-} | amount, $361,939.18 was from the 
-} | Sunday school and $25,000 was from! 
_|large bequests, one’ from Elizuy 
Smith. 

Known as ‘a missionary church, 4 
}it nevertheless has never claimed any 
particular members as its mission- 
ary, although several former resi- 
; dents have entered the mission field.) 
Twenty-one members have chosen} 
f | the ministry as: their life work. 

. Thirteen Octogenarian members of! 
the church were found to be living, | 
Mr. Wurtzbach stated. Of these, 
Mrs. Adelaide Hyde Marsh has been! 
a member for 74 years, and the old-! 

est is Mrs. Virginia P. Stallman, 94 

years and 10 months old. Others| 

are Mrs. Alice Morey Savage, Mrs. 

Eliza Foote Lay, Miss Eliza Gibbs, 

Miss M. J. Garfield, William May, 

Miss M. F. Plantner, Mrs. Elizabeth 











land), Mrs. Fannie I. Baird, Mrs, 
Frances 8S. Potter, Mrs. Elida E. 
Garfield, and Miss Sarah J. Perry. | 
Services at the graves of Dr. Row- 
land, Dr. Hyde and Dr. Gale, Sunday 
f afternoon, were brief and consisted 
only of prayer by Rev. Mr. Mousley! 
The church was dec»raied in tri; 

color bunting, both inside and out, 
anc in vhe evening was illuminated 
by powerful electric lamps. At the 
morning service, banners listing the 
pastors and deacons of the church 

} appeared beside the entrance-way. 


Pastors and Deacons. 


The pastors, from the year 1783, 
have been: Rev. Elisha Parmelee,- 
1783-1784; Rev. Alvan Hyde, D.D.,| 
* 1792-1833; Rev. Joshua N. Dauforth,| 
» 1834- 1836; Rev. William B. Bond, 
*1840-1846; Rev. Ralph Smith, 1846-) 








1850; Rev. Sereno D. Clark, 1851- | 


| 1852; Rev. Nahum Gale, D.D., 1853- | 
| 1876; Rev. Lyman 8. Rowland, D.D.}} 
"1877-1904; Rev. Henry Wilds Smith; 
~~ 1904-1906; Rev. John.Barstow, 19064 
1918; Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees; 
| 1913-1916; Rev. William L. Tenney} 
D.D., 1916. Rev. Charles F. Weeden} 
D.D., 1916-1918; Rev. Charles M, 
Caderwood, 1918- 1920; Rev. William 
j HAgusley, Ph.D.D., 1921 (the Bre 
ent pastor). 
The list of deacons follows: Alexd 
-/ ander Hyde, 1846-1881; Harrison 
} Garfield, 1859-1886; Abner Rice; 
| 1859-1908; J. Watson Bassett, 1876 
1883; John Luther Kilbon, 1881-1915 
Edward A. Bradley, 1886-1907. Chas, 
H. Sabin, 1897-1908; Edward S. Rog; | 
ers, 1903-; ictor W. Bradley, 1905-; 
/Henry M. White, 1908-1914; Augus; 
tus R. Smith, 1909-1914; Dr. L. ty 
Ingham, 1914-1919; James A. Rice, 
1914-, David C. Hull, 1920-, Henry 
A. Albee, 1920-. 
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-not surprising that a town rdetiie 





gational church. Mr. Wurtzbach stat-| | 
_ |ed. In the past 50 years it has con-} 


McL. Rowland (widow of Dr. Row-| ! 


|| There was no way of heating it ex- 


+ that this was the period of the Revo- 


do anything about the meeting 
( house,” 





© HISTORY OF THREE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH EDIFICES IN LEE, FIRST TWO 
DESTROYED BY FIRE, 1800 AND 1857 


PARISH FORMERLY COMMON W WITH TOWN, whiea' 
WAS INCORPORATED IN 1777.—COST FIRST | 
GIVEN IN ENGLISH “POUNDS” 








Church Onsanized November 16, 1788.—“‘Sounding Board”. 
_ Over Pulpit Then Thought Necessary.—List of Contents 
of Corner-Stone of Present PONT Built eels 


Lee was incorporated as a town by | 
the General Court of Massachusetts | 
October 18, 1777, and it was made up | 
of the southwesterly part of Wash- ||. 
ington, the northeasterly. part of | — 
‘Great Barrington, the Hoplands, so- © 
called, the glass works grant and): ~ 
part of the Williams grant. lj 
‘ The church was organized May 25, |- 
1780, but it had been voted as early 
as November 16, 1778, to build a)’ 
|meeting ‘house, a vote which was) 
many times reconsidered, but which 
was finally carried into effect in 1781, 
when the first edifice was completed | 
‘and ready for occupancy. It stood | 
on the east side of the park and near 
an old well, and almost opposite what 
is now the residence of Charles Hol- 
lister. 
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First Meeting Place. 


The old well has been covered-by 
{the roadbed near the residence of R. 
C. Benjamin. The structure was 
rude and without ornamentation ex- 
cept the porches over the entrance. 


cept by foot-stoves and the building | ef cee ee e 
was open to the rafters and for many | rf 


years was without pews. The dimen-., 
REV. ALVAN HYDE, D.D. 
sions as specified by the vote to build Pastor 1792-1833 | 





were forty-eight feet long by thirty- | 
|six feet wide, and seven hundred 
pounds were voted by the town for 





|that purpose. (Note that the terms | 
i were in English money at that time.) 
| There seemed to have been some | 
‘difficulty, however, in satisfying | 
everyone as to: the dimensions and 
the exact location, for it was after- 
wards voted -to build a meeting 
house fifty feet long by thirty-six 
feet wide and to build it ‘where the 
Court Committee set the stake.” The | 
building committee consisted of Hope | 
Davis, Job Hamlin, Peter Wilcox, 
from whom Peter’s Cave on Fern- 
cliff gets its name, Levi Nye, Samuel 
Porter, Prince West, Daniel Church | 
and Noah Crocker. 

This committee was required to 
‘give bonds to the town that the build- 
ing should be erected according to 
| specifications. We must remember 


‘lutionary war, that the people had 
ebut little..money,.and..that.,their. re-, 
/sources were taxed to meet their quo- 
ta of money and supplies for id 
Continental army. Therefore iti 


held December 27, 1780, a year af- 
‘ter it was voted to build, and a com- | 


mittee appointed, “it was voted not to REV.. NAHUM GALE D D 


Pastor 1853-1876 
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FIRST MEETING- HOUSE IN LEE, ERECTED 1780 IN- PARK 
Pecmeeeoemomnomoanommomreemomncamier 
Second Meeting-house In 1781. 


It was erected, however, in 1781, 
jand was so far completed that the 


/town._meeting was held in it in May, | : 


1781, but the house was still unfin- 
‘ished and in the hands of the buitd- 
|ing committee and the town was so 





‘completely exhausted by taxation for | — 


ithe army that in August of the same 
year at a 
bee motion was made for the town to: 
“take the meeting house off the 


‘hands of the committee and pay the | — 
Another motion '| 


cost.” It was lost. 
to see if the town would sell the seat-. 
ground and pay the cost of finishing | 
ithe meeting house, was also lost. | 
Then the motion was made to see if. 
|the town would raise any sum of) 
money to lay out on the, meeting- 
house, but this motion was also lost 

So the matter continued for sev-' 
eral years. As late as 1785 the town 


I 


special town meeting | 


voted fifty pounds for the purpose of) oe 





glazing the meeting-house and build-| 
ling seats in the same. The outside 
jof this first building remained un- 
|painted and the inside remained un- 
|plastered. In his ‘Memorials of ne 
|Congergational Church in Lee,” Dr. 
| Nahum Gale described this first edi- | 
fice as follows: 


A “Sounding Board” Needed. 

“In style it was of composite or- 
der of architecture, being a combina- 
tion of what may be called a square 
| Z0x and primitive Gothis. The posts 
pare said to have been thirty feet high 
;and inside the house was unfinished 
land open to the very rafters. Through 
| the triangle made by the braces, stag- 
jing poles were inserted and on this 
jroost, spanning the room, a daring boy 
is known to have perched on the Sab-: 
'bath, remaining there’ through the: 
‘afternoon service. The church had 
three doors, one in front and one ut 
jeach end. At.the doors were porches 
|or projections, the one in the front 
being eight feet wide and sixteen feet 
long. The pulpit with its window in 
the rear was perched on the north, 
i side and over this was the indispen- 
| sible sounding-board; for in that day 
jit was thought that the voice of the 
preacher would not descend to the 
pews if there was not something over 
his head to keep the sound from ris- 


ing.” 
i ‘Church Burned in 1800. 

This church edifice, crude and un- 
‘|comfortable as it was, served the 
pee le _until | 1800 when the beautiful 











| fifty dollars. 
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RV. LYMAN S. ROWLAND, D:D. 
Pastor 1877- 1904 


church which was burned in 1857 re- 


_placed it. The old church had no bell 
'and no fire was ever in it except that 
which was carried there in hand- 













|stoves. People in those days did not | 


expect much comfort either from the 
theology of the times or from the 
places in which they worshipped. Af- 


ter the long forenoon service through | 


which the people shivered from the | 


fear and the cold they reported to the 


homes nearby to warm themselves 


land to discuss the sermon. 

Cost of the Church—In Pounds. 
| The amount of money which the 
town raised for this first meeting- 


;house was about seventy-seven 
pounds, or some three hundred and 
Of this eighteen pounds 
was for the minister’s pew, fifty 
{pounds for the glazing and building 
| the seats, and nine pounds paid to 
‘Peter Wilcox for the land. One of 
;the last services held in the :old 
| church edifice was a memorial sger- 
vice after the death of George Wash- 
ington and it is said that all the 
|black silk in town was used to Raise 
1S pulpit. 
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a4 The question of building. a new 


| meeting-house came up in town meet- 

|ing as early as 1796 and it was voted 
to build, “provided a committee can 
|| agree with those persons who own 
|pews to the acceptance of the town.” 
|The next year this vote was recon- 
sidered. In 1789 the town voted to 
“puild a meeting-house if the town 
can agree on forms.” The resources 
| Of the town were still limited; though 
it had grown in population and in- 
| creased in wealth in the twenty years 
since the first church was built, In 
1800 the town had a population of 
#262 and the church a membership of 
200 of whom but eighty were men. 


To Finance Church—In Dollars. 


| It was not an easy matter to agree 
/upon the “form” nor was it an easy 


|| matter to finance the building of such 
& lian edifice as in the minds of many 


| the church needed. It was first voted 


1 in 1799 to build the meeting-house by 


; tax and then by classing and selling 
the pews. When this last plan was 


| proposed fourteen men subscribed for 
a first class pew, each $75. Fifteen 


more subscribed for a second class 


=| pew at $75, and twelve subscribed for 


jthird class pews at $65. Six sub- 
scribed forefourth class pews at ..v. 
Six more subscribed for fifth class 
pews at $25. 

By this plan it was expected to 
raise $4050. But only $3475 could 
be realized by the selling of classi- 
fied pews. The plan was then pro- 
posed to build the house by “venduing 
the pews.” A committee of four was 
appointed to go to every man in town 
and get his idea in writing ‘what 
way he chooses to build a meeting- 
|house.” That certainly was a true 
| Congregational” or democratic  pro- 
cedure. At length it was voted to 
build the house by venduing the pews 
and a committee was appointed for 
that purpose consisting of Josiah 
Yale, Joseph Whiton, Seth Bakus, 
Nathan Dillingham and Nathan Bas- 
sett. 


House Raising Celebrated, 


The plan to build by venduing the 
pews became unsatisfactory and two 
months before the building was rais- 
, ed it was voted to build by subscrip- 
ae if $4000 could be raised. Upon 

|this basis the committee went for- 

| ward and the house was raised on 
| July” 4, 1800. The raising was an 
important affair. A hundred men. 
oe mh the vigor of life” were selected as- 


Wet Age a 




















pie raisers, 
.,of providing for these men. 
‘}were-spread out of doors under an| 
‘lawning and Mrs., Foote, Mrs. Crosby 
'/and Susanna Culver cooked breakfast | 
‘ifor 101 men. ,Thirteen guns were 
+ and David ,Winegar 
|; played the fife and drum. There had) 
|'been no religious service at the lay- 
_jing of the corner store, but Dr. Hyde | 
| offered prayer at the raising and each 
morning came to Mr. Foote’s house 
\for devotions for the builders. He 
|prayed that “not a bone in them be 
|broken.” This prayer we are told, 
Was answered as no one was serious- 
ly hurt during the erection of the 
house. 
‘y The Dedication In 1801. | 
: The dedication took place in 
Thanksgiving week, 1801. The edifice 
was one of the finest for its day. It 
_|was sixty-four feet long by fifty feet 
|wide and the posts were: twenty-six 
'|\feet high. The tower projected from 
the building eight-feet and there were 
eight feet more added to the porch. 
The tower was one hundred feet from) 
; |the underpinning. There were forty- 
eight body pews seven and one-half. 
\feet long by three and one-half feet 
| wide. There were ten wall pews, 
/ {running parallel with the wall pews 
_ jeight pews on the pulpit end, which 
‘|were seven feet long. In front of 
the pulpit was the deacon’s seat. 
There were three pews back of the 
seats in the tower which were nine 
‘\feet long and six feet wiae and ten, 
/|wall pews in the gallery eleven feet| 
jlong. The pews were high and had a 
_ |railing around the top and were sup- 
ported by little round columns. 
Prices of Material in Those Days. 
They had voted to build the church 
jamong themselves and many contri-' 
buted work or material. No less than 
forty-three contracts were made with 
‘as many different men to. furnish) 
‘lumber. It is interesting to note, 
'the prices of lumber and labor in 
those days. The building committee’s 
. ;books credit Nathan Ball with 500 
 |feet of inch pine clear boards, $4.50. 
_|Joshua West with 3000 feet of half- 
inch hemlock $12. John Nye with 
_ \two gallery girths fifty-five feet long 
‘and fourteen by thirteen inches 
\ through, $5.50. Joseph Bradley with 
one post twenty-six feet long, twelve 
\ by thirteen inches, $1.04. Deacon, 
-\Rowland Thatcher is credited by, 
‘three beams fifty-three feet long. 
 \$7.16. In the warm weather, me-| 
|chanics were paid $1.00 per day and 
common laborers were paid sixty- 
‘}seven cents per day. Some other 
‘things came a little higher, Reuben) 


Tables 











_ Barlow was paid $17.50 for a small | 
| kettle of potash and Slisha Crocker | 


is ‘credited with $40 for a barrel of 
rum. Seth Beckus is credited for 
attending three carpenters’ meetings 
at each of which he had expended 75 
» cents for liquor. 

Thirteen Town Meetings. — 





“meetings were 

which for the purpose of discussing 

meeting-house affairs. The people 

made great sacrifice in erecting this 

building. One hundred and fifty 

names appear on the subscription list 
--and the amounts given represent 
- j;many days’ work. These subscrip- 
- \tions varied from $163, which- was 
- \given by Elisha Yale, to $1.00, the 
: Reniallest subscription. The only in- 
-jdustry of the town then was farming. 
.|}Corn sold for 50 cents per bushel and 
cents per pound. 
; ETE Sa tees 
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~ Wisha Foote had charge| 


| wall pews, with three, aisles. 


itl 


Many changes were made in thi: 
building at different times and the 
‘pews taxed or resqld to meet the 
een expense. 
Meeting House Enlarged. 

In 1848 the meeting-house as fin- 
ished had become too small for the 
growing congregation and it was 
| voted to build on an addition of twen- 
‘ty feet and to raise the galleries to 
make room for more pews. This was 
‘done at a cost of $2300 and the house 
then contained 194 pews, 150 on the 
lower floor and 44 in the galleries. | 
The capacity of the house was now 
large and such was the economy of 
‘the arrangement that every single 
foot of the room was occupied. It | 
would easily seat 700 below and 300 
in the galleries. The audience room 
was one of the most beautiful in New 
England and for one so large was 
quite pleasant for the speaker as an 
ordinary voice could be heard in all 
parts of the room. | 

Second Fire Destroying a Church. 

This edifice was burned in the fire 
of January 23, 1857, together with 
the beautiful chapel which had been 
built but two years before. 

The cornerstone of the present spa- 
cious and stately church building was | 
laid July 21, 1857, and the finished 
building dedicated September 1, 1858. 
Details of the erection of this present 














early in the able and efficient pastor- 
ate of Dr. Nahum Gale and the in- 
dustries of the community rapidly de- | 
veloping, though even under such 
jconditions the building was not pos-| 
sible except through the sacrifice of 
the members. 


Church Now Separate From Town. 
It had long ceaséd to be regarded 
as belonging to the town or to receive | 
direct support from the town. Other: 
churches had become establislted in 
town and had their regular places of! 
worship and their following among} 
the people, and then as now, a splen- | 
did spirit of fellowship existed, but | 
each was independent of town sup- | 
port. The present house of worship | 
is of Romanesque style of architec- | 
ture. It is built of wood and stands | 
‘upon the site of the old church which 
was destroyed by fire January 23 | 
1857. The building is 89 feet long by 
64 feet wide. The tower projects: 
seven feet in front and the chapel 36 
feet in the rear. The church parlors 
and the kitchen are attached to the 
chapel, 
Description of Present Edifice. 
The spire from the ground to thr | 
top is 191 feet. The outside of the’? 
building is painted white and the) 
spire can be seen from miles around. | 
During the Golden Light Jubilee the 
spire was flooded with electric light- | 
ing and many came from other towns 
to view it. The inside of the build- 
ing ig finished in beautiful style. The 





| auditorium is 77 feet long by 62 feet | 
During the year 1801 thirteen town | 
held, the most of | 


wide and 32 feet high. There are 
148 pews on the lower floor arranged } 
in two rows of double columns and 
The 
seating capacity of the church is 
1200 including the galleries in which | 
there are 54 pews. The chapel in- 
side is 29 by 54. The woodwork on 








the inside of the church is stained in 
/imitation of oak and the walls and 
,ceiling are beautifully frescoed. The 
/pews on the lower floor are lined and 
cushioned with worsted damask. The 
‘basement is devoted entirely to fur- 

naces by which the house is warmed. 
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stalled by Hook Hastings 


edifice are not essential. The church | 
Was enjoying its greatest prosperity 


idk 
ead | 
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e old organ & 
-at the time the church was erecte 
was replaced by a new Memorial or- | 
‘gan, manufactured by the same com- 
pany two years ago at a cost of | 
$12,000. ; ; 
Interesting Contents of Cornerstone. | 
The building was designed by Ar- | 
chitect A: L. Clark of Pittsfield and | 
the builders were Shepherd & French | 
of Springfield. The building commit- 
tee consisted of Elizur Smith, John 
Nye, H. Garfield,. Lewis Beach, Alex- | 
ander Hyde and Edward 8. May. The 
cornerstone, according to the record 
of Dr. Gale, contains-a copper» box 
eight \inches long, five and one-half 
inches deep and five inches wide in 
. which are deposited the following ar- 
ticles, viz., a copy of the “Original 
Articles of Church Agreement,” with 
the names of the original members 
of the Congregational church in Lee; 
a printed copy of the Articles of 
Faith and Covenant of the church; a 
communion cup, used by the church 
at its formation; a manuscript ser- 
mon preached by Dr. Hyde in 1793; a 
lithograph likeness of Dr. Hyde; a 
picture of the church edifice that was 
‘burned January 23, 1857, made. by 
Elisha Barlow from a daguerreotype 
in the possession of William Bartlett; 
a piece of oak from the church of 
1780; a piece of pine from the church 
of 1800; a piece of pine from the col- 
umn of the chapel of 1854; a speci- | 
/men of the shot formed by the bell 
|/when it was melted in the tower; a 
‘catalogue of the church in 1854; a 
catalogue of the church at the pres- 
ent time; a.catalogue of ‘the society | 
at the present time; Rev. Amory 
Gale’s ‘History of Lee’; Rev. Nahum 
Gale’s last Thanksgiving sermon; a | 
printed account of the great fire in | 
Lee; the ninth number of the “Home 
Companion,” containing the stanzas 
of ‘Our Bell,” by Miss Helder; the | 
first number of The Valley Gleaner; 
lines on the late fire by G. F. B.; a 
copy of the last issue of the Berk- 
shire Eagle, Berkshire Courier, Pitts- | 
field Sun; Puritan Recorder, Spring- | 
field Republican, published this very | 
day; Historical Sketches of the Con- 
gregational Church in Stockbridge; | 
an Old Farmer’s Almanac for 1857; a 
Christian Almanac for 1857; a Mass- 
achusetts Register for 1857; the late 
census of legal voters’ in the five 
western counties of Massachusetts; a 
set of American coins, 50 cents 1854, 
25 cents 1856, 10 cents 1856, five. 
cents 1856, three cents 1852; cents of 
coinage of 1787, 1856 and 1857, given 
by William P. Alden; report of the 
selectmen of Lee 1855-56; a list of 
the town officers ‘for the current | 
names of officers and directors; list of 
year; bills of Lee bank, with 
churches and their pastors in town; 
a map of Lee; a handful of Indian 
corn; a-Statement of the building 
committee, architect and master me- 
chanic; a printed copy, of the order 
of services. at the laying of the cor-| 
nerstone of the Congregational 














church in Lee, July 21, 1857. 
The parsonage was erected in 1851. 
———_0—_—__—— | 
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train was heavily patronized by the 
Lenox millionaires, and [ recall that 
| Wellington Smith, Sr, also was one of 
the original riders. The train would 
jleave New York in the morning, reach 
| Pittsfield in six hours and return jn 
}the afternoon. Shortiy after the first 
|pullman. sleeping car was put on the 
| |line, operated for two summers. and 
}then discontinued. But while it was on 
lit was heavily patronized.” 

One of the busiest, times Agent Nye 
ever spent was the summer former- 
i/President and Mrs. Cleveland passed 


1932 Colorful Experiences of 60 Years 





fy: iW. L. Nye Began Career 
. | with ““Wood- Burners’: 
Sold Tickets to i 
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Generations of Famed 
| Millionaire Colony. %> 
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: E ; iat Tyringham on the farm’ adjoining 
LEE, Dec. 1—Wood-burning engines, ithat of his bosom friend, Editor Gilder. 
2 | uncomfortable coaches with low- “Mrs, Cleveland was the busiest wo- 
; | pee ios ; : 5 4 man [ ever saw. On their départure | 7" 
; | backed seats, the Mud Pond. disaster Breen! optiiynd bes feiclh ait. ehinwats 
i | which nearly wiped out East Lee, the | jand the bags gaze, while Mr. Cleveland 
| blizzard of °88, which stalled trains for | just looked on,’ Mr. Nye remembers, )} 
| three days, the famous “Rum, Roman- | Mr, Nye couldn’t recall one serious | 
ism and Rebellion” message ‘which | faccident on the road from the days of | 
burned up the telegraph wires and / the slow moving trains known as the} 
| caused the sdefeat of Blaine, the. first “H. C. Cogswell,” “William Hy Bare 
_ pullman cars between New York and poum, and the, N.oThayer,. ie vase 
| Pittsfield. These are just some of the |. }of the feet Berksttite Se Reges hme 
| Aes ; ; ahs 2 | quently, in the olden days, the agent) 
memories retained by William L. Nye, jhad to get out with the train ¢rew and |} 
| Station agent here for the New Haven clear the snow from near Lenox, or} 
road who is nearing the 60-year mark | Tolls rate curve, in South Tee ar at | 
in his railroad career, |Glendale or Sheffield flats so the’ trains | 
And during those 60 years Mr. Nye jconld get through, but except; for the} 
has played a part in the growth of the i blizzard, nothing more serious than 
: a : A ey abs re (tna, : 
Dette Hoysaronic Railroad, which ego: | WILLIAM L. NYE, / | Fourteen superintendents have come | 
ated two trains a day between Pitts- Bas etiam Ph cae ctor ey ec Re nl ariel and gone since that July in ’75, and so |2 
field and Bridgeport, Conn.,, into af piles Timed up at the ‘station’ to apes Have. DiiROUs TOA Vresiaienee hie 
powerfulyand valuable arm of the New || the trains nowadays, then you Saw thes | oot Nye last surviving employe of 
raxine Ti i teams and carriages of the George 5 Sieg fs J a ee aig 
Haven system, waxing rich on. pas-}) (Ne t] Charles “aniers |the original, Housatonic, and in senior- } 
Sengers and freight only to ‘dwindle L WSSU STIOUS OR, Res ie = ») |ity fifth ranking employe of the entire | 
again as both freight and passengers | the J, P. Morgans, the William D. and | | New Haven system, has gone on, andy 
{took to the highways. } John Sloanes. They've mostly gone} fase vi siete? EOIBE On Jueaae long, 
Learned Telegraphers’’ Scribble. ons but now the tars'ot their youngersdl’ .- i sie Sot jatar 
Not, to hear Mr, Nye recount his|)...’ hey vf iste bd gy .}|_..Nor have his experiences, as he looks 
career, has it been 4 dull 60 years from ||" evidence in the summet Wack on them now, been without hymory | 
the time as a boy in his native Hills- months. Why, in those days one. of} The time the: farmer ordered Cleveland, 
dale, N. Y., he watched engines “coal|/our biggest tasks was shipping those | /OUt of the trout) brook, The ds 2 
(up on wood” and decided he wanted ||teams and carriages betwéen bere and | ieee isle HINA Pe Bi Cay eee See 
\to be a railroad man. : ; } {to move a 20-ton. block of Lee quarried 
| Barly on the morning of July 14, New York. The railroad had to build / ;marble ; selling tickets to the country’s | 
1875, Mr, Nye, just turned 15, reported || special open-end cars so we could lodd || "chest men, and now to their sors and 
for work at the West Stockbridge sta- || the carriages, and we sent or received | Va veeneee and ve Some, eta oh 
tion, where the patient agent, the late }|}as many as 25 carloads during a sea- age “Mekets: to err. Sr anue Haaren | 
Rufus L. Hall, taught him the intri-||son. Fine business for the railroad, | gp a ep we 
; oni of dots and peaiey gave him |) but it’s gone. Besides, large mambers | LEE, May 17.—Miss.Mary Shan- | 
errands to run and the ae “tele- ||} went by freight, } i 
graphers’ scribble” which, at 73, he still | ‘Then there was the famous High- | rie: Smith, . f Rae enh 
uses With a firm hand. lawn Stock Farm, owned by Elizur’} varied career in educational work. 
Wes Stockbridge, now one of the |}Smith. One day we shipped 105. head| |She was graduated from Lee High 
smallest stations, was then a busy |/to the Madison Square Garden show | | School in 1887 and was an assistant 
Seyi i th aa Bsr Ss thick sep a | in. ane er ep Spree A Pie) teacher there from 1896 to 1901) She 
vic y ) Famed meroy tron |} town’ turned out to see them off. We |; Associa~- 
Works. There were days -when ‘as /ljad reports that .these offspring of is a member of the Alumni ie. 
many aS 20. cars of pig iron went || the famed stallions Alcyone and Alcon- ||| #0n of the-school and was super- | 
West from the station, a very heavy }\iara brought more than- $100,000. at | || VSOr of art for the schools here for 
train in those days. that sale. || several years. 
Five years of apprenticeship, and |} Recall Mud Pond Flood. Miss Smith was ‘a special student 
then, on April 1, 1880, young Nye, who | .“T remember. vividly the message} |}in music at’Smith College from 1888 
Dieplecs Soty. Sopa ceteaatig pipes yg a" telling: of eve Ei a hl ava to 1890, a student at the Arthur 
=9 : 2 year, was sent oe nation, and the Mud Pond flood in ‘Si! | i 
“tou help Out for) 2. day,s ‘and here Ae ie Gaaion Westy tise ‘has never fully | | ree Seaeneg: mb aoe La ba 
has been ever since, first as assistamt|| recovered. In those days Lee and its! || P@no, Im 1891 and 1892 and she at- 
fo E, L. Cogswell, and from ’86 © |lenyirons was first in papermaking, | tended Radcliffe College in 1901 
as agent. ‘what with the mills of John DeVar-|} || and 1903. She received an A. B. de- 
Lee was not new to young Nye when)|,ens, Decker.and Sabin, Prentice-Chaf- gree from Stanford University inj — 
, he Came here hs WORK in, the spring | fee,” Harrison Garfield, w un ete they 1904 and an A. M,. degree from} bem 
Oorn ik Bact Lee as had thie Tathegn | made, paper by hand, B. & S. May, and) Colimpbla, University in 1916) She! os 
father, in a house which is stiJ] stanQ- | et Mca. an the flood whieh ahaa’ Saba graduate work at the, latter in 
ing and in use in Water Street, near |! too eight lives, and only afew. were 1920 and 1921. 
Tanner's shop. It was to Lee that || pepnilt. The DeVarrens” place went on} | From 1905 to 1908 Miss Smith was 
Lieut. Gevi Nye, hefore the revolu- | again for a time, another mill pigskin }a teacher of history in the Spring- 
tion, brought his bride from the Cape 





God region, where the Nye family in | Phelps, which many ‘of the older une 
Ameri¢a started nine generations ago. | gents will recall. A she was head of the department of 


In this® setting young Nye weoed ; - _ | history at Meredith, College in Ra- 
and wed, June 13, 1883, Hattie Estelle, electric power station, but Lee had lost) | leigh, N. C., was acting head of the 
charming young; daughter of Lucius fear tee Pheer we i ex.| [department of history at Converse 
Francis and. Katherine (Kellogs) | Be ee oe an ee a a) | College..ins Spartanbute, «Ser Gi kin 
| Wurdsa native of North Adams, who {Press we used to ship monthly started 
 tauite gue tly @ Prospect Street, here, to. decline even then, because news- 1924 and 1925 and was head of the | 
ai pegiced, ian ta alg Petar _||print ceased to be madein this region. department of social science at 
hey were married in the First Meth- j{! ’ 
odist Episcopal Church, of which both 4 “Then came the first pullman.on the} |Greenville Women’s College — in| 
are still loyal members. /road in the late ‘80s, Two cars and an} | Greenville, S. C., from 1925 to 1931. | 
“Tee was the busiest station between jensine. Mgvas.a special trainywhich i 
; hoce | failed to stop at Lee, and nothing tire 
Pittsfield. and Bridgeport in those { 
days’? Mr. Nye recalled to the inter- railroad has ever spine before or since 
viewets “The Lenox millionaire col- has ‘so ante their i ease Cae = 
ony used it as their entraining and {that slight, eir Bro 8 we 9 
i ghipping  peint. As you see automo is ie ae Tag Rue, aid Man 


oh AS bee? 


|| a wire cloth factory operated by H. C.4 | field schools. From 1908 to 1918 
Another hetame an) | 


















-esteem 0 
one’s community after having lived 
so long in it. May you both be 
spared many more years of happi- 





| BESS together and of service to your 


neighbors and to your town. 


“Here’s hoping all good things for 
GOLDEN WEDDING Lee Grange and its people; aay eee 


en weddings be many among you, 


Lee Grange Arranges Surprise for! and may some of the youngsters get 


| Mr. and Mrs. William A. Dikeman. , 


Anniversary March 25th. ~ 


_ | West Park street were pleasantly 
| surprised last night when members 
of the Lee Grange met and gave a} 
’. reception jin honor of the .couple’s | 
. fiftieth wedding anniversary. Theron 
Hitchcock presented Mrs. Dikeman 


with a large bouquet of yellow roses } 





j.and snapdrazons, and Mr. -Dikeman 
‘received a $5 gold piece. During the 


_ | Mr. and Mrs. William Dikeman of | 


a move on, else they will never be) 


Be i eniners! Zor as Years’: Whol wil celebrating their golden wedding!” | 


Mr. Gardner regretted that he 


+ | Celebrate Their Fiftieth Wedding himself was unable to be present at 


the reception at Lee for Mr. and 
Mrs. Dikeman, owing to conflicting ' 
business. 








‘COUPLE OBSERVE 





.} evening a wedding march was held 
") with Master and Mrs. Lester Farn- 
ham leading. Several songs were 
sung by Mrs. Theron Hitchcock, and 
' violin solos were rendered by Mrs. 
© Samuel Houston. 

ie The hall was attractively decorat- | 





+. ed in a yellow color schem? for the | 


w event, which was a complete sur- 


S@ prise to the couple. Following the | | 
) wedding march and entertainment || South Lee had the privilege of cele- 


‘Mr. and Mrs.°Dikeman received the 
congratulations of friends at a re- 
| ception. Refreshments were served | 


. 
rh 
Ay 







vlater in the evening, including a 
‘huge wedding cake. 
* Mr. and Mrs. Dikeman were mar- 
ried fifty years ago on- March 25, in 
‘Lee, by the Rev. Mr. Humphrey of 
Stockbridge. Mrs. Dikeman was the | 
' daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
Lyons. Her husband was the son 
- of Mrs. Clarissa Dikeman of West 
Stockbridge. The couple have spent 
all of their married life in Lee, where 
, Mr. Dikeman has been connected with 
-) the Dresser-Hull Company for forty- 
_/,eight years, an enviable record. ' 
_.. Both have been members of Lee 
“Grange for 43 years. Mrs. Dike- 
man has served twelve years as lec- 
‘turer, and was in charge of the la-; 
‘dies’ degree team for twenty years. 
She has also served as chaplain, 
Flora, lady assistant steward and 








1933 (GOLDEN WEDDING 


| Mr. and Mrs. Russell Wilson of South | 
Lee Celebrate Their 50th. Wedding 
Anniversary.—Are Honored With | 
Reception and Congratulations of 
Many Friends. 

| Mr. and Mrs. Russell Wilson of 





| 
| 


‘prating an especial anniversary 
| Tuesday when they observed the fif- 
; tieth year of their marriage. Vil- 
lagers and out-of-town friends join- 
fed in congratulating the South Lee 
couple, who were the recipients of | 
many gifts, including $50 in money, | 
| representing a dollar for each year 
lof their married life. Cards sent 
were numerous, and several bouquets | 
of various kinds of yellow flowers | 
|} were received. The Ladies’ Auxil- 
l|iary of the Chapel of the Good Shep- } 
herd, South Lee, presented one of the 
floral gifts. A huge wedding cake, 
|also in the yellow color scheme, was 
|also received. 

On Tuesday afternoon a reception | 
|for Mr. and Mrs. Wilson was held‘ 
from 2 o’clock until 5. In the even- 
ing over sixty of. the South Lee 
townspeople surprised the couple 
with a party in their honor. Both 
i Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were wholly un- 











- treasurer. Mr. Dikeman has held 
_- every office in the Grange except 


master, which he refused several | 


_times. 

_ The couple were singulartv honor- 
-ed by a letter of congratulation sent 
| them by Charles M. Gardner, high 






priest of demeter of the National | 


‘Grange. Mr. Gardner’s letter in part 
is as follows: 

. “Tf do not know how many years it 
is since you and I first met, way 
‘back in the ‘old. days’ somewhere, 
‘but we have been very good ‘eon: 


all this time. and are going to} con- 

‘tinue to be, far into the years ahead. 

How many times you have sat ipa- 
~ tiently, (and always wide awake) in 
my audiences the past quarter cen- | 
' tury, and it has always been a 
' pleasure to have you there, though 
__ Ihave often marveled how you could 
p. stand it so well! 
. “However, I am _ sending vou 





' cheery greetings on your golden 
' wedding qay, and wishing you abund- | 
_ ant blessings ahead. 
/. “The testimonial which your 
Grange friends will give you tomor- 
row evening is fully deserved; and 
it is a great grivbege ts 
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aware of the event and were highly 
| pleased by the unexpected tribute of 
their friends. 
| Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were married 
March 14, 1883, in Canaan, N. Y., by 
|Rev. Belden. Previous to her mar- 
riage Mrs. Wilson was Miss Lila Wil_ 
liams. Following the wedding Mr. 
|}and Mrs. Wilson lived in Lenox. Af- 
ter leaving that town they resided in 
| West Stockbridge and Monterey. 
then coming to South Lee where 
they have lived since. The couple 
are the parents of four sons, Charles 
of Stockbridge, George of Colebrook 
River, Conn., and Howard and Earl 
of South Lee. They also have seven 
grandchildren. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson belong to St. 
|Paul’s. Episcopal church, Stock- 
| bridge, and attend the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, in South Lee. Mrs. 
Wilson is very active in the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the church, having 
served as treasurer of that group 
since it was organized 20 years ago. 
Mr. Wilson was employed for many 
years by Attorney James O’Brien. 
‘Both Mr. and Mrs. Wilson are mem- 
'bers of the Lee Grange. 
are 72 and 67 respectively. 
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You can drive a screw or cut off a 


YOU 
Re THAT 


A square foot-of honeycomb con- 
tains about nine thousand cells. 
* = 
In Oriental sthoolrooms each pupil 
speaks his allotted task aloud, re- 
_gardless of his fellow-scholars. 
* * * 
The only animal that is really 
dumb is the giraffe, which is unable 


to make any sound whatever. 
we * > 





The average age. gf-an ostrich is 
thirty years, and the 4#nnual yield of 
a bird in captivity if;from two to 
four pounds of plumes. 

% * * 


The harbor of Rio de Janeiro 
has fifty miles of anchorage and is 
Said to be the finest in the world. 

* * at 

An express train was’ beaten by 
twelve minutes by an eagle which 
raced it over a distance of eighteen 
miles, : 

* * * 

With most of the leading wres- 
tlers of Japan wrestling isan oc-’ 
cupation which has been handed 
down from father to son for many 
generations, 





* * x 


The amount of material carried 
from the land into the ocean, in 
Suspension and in solution, has 
| been estimated at 3.7 ctibic’ miles a 

year, 

* ne * 

The roar of 5 lion can be heard 
farther off than the sound of any 
diving creature. Next come the 
cries of. the hyena, the scréech-ow], 
the panther and the jackal in suc- 
cession, 

- * e 
Java is said to be the-region of | 
|) sthe globe where it thunders often- | 

. est, having thunderstorms. on the | 
average on ninety-seven da in | 

| the year. ; 


THE PRINTER’S RULE 


The prioter’s rule is a handy tool 
Whatever the job may ‘be; 

From eating pie to pulling tacks, 

Or ripping. envelopes up the backs, 

And even down to cleaning cracks, 
It’s the printer's rule for me. 

} 


F “chew,” j | 

You can whittle, or pick, or dig, 

You Bice spread your bread, or clean a, 

» dish, ; i } 

| Or scrape the sides of a chafing dish, | 

Or do most anything a man could wish 
With this little “jig-ma-rig.” 


The familiar click of the rule. and-stick 
Is music to my ears; 

‘And though nod@nger “TI -work tthe 

case,” at SP att 

Since the “lino” has joined the merry 

{ race, V 

'tn my heart is regerved a tender place 
For my friend” of former years. | 


And on judgment morn, when Gabriel's, 
hern; 4 
Sounds 


through Athe promised land, 


‘The printer man; won't have to, wait, 
|For I’m sure he ‘will not hesitate - 
‘To try to open the pearly gate, » 

If he has his rule in hand. 
'—Roscoe EE. Haynes 
i Printer-Journalist. 
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The Newspaper. 


At last I call them on the phone 
To ask them if they’ve turned to 
stone, j 
Or if they think I live alone, 
Beyond their circulation zone. 


When I have read the daily news, 

Such part of it as I may choose, 

And read the ads for boots and 
shoes 

And several faked-up interviews, 


To them it’s all a big surprise 
That I’ve not feasted both my eyes 
Upon their skill and enterprise 

Turned out by them to make men 

wise— 


I ‘toss the paper on the floor 

And to myself think, o’er and o’er, 

Why do they waste their ink? 
What for? 

Why print that paper any more? 


They make the newsboy be the 
goat; 

Poor little kid, he cannot vote; 

They count out more than he can 
tote 

And pile them on his little coat. 


And yet, next day I peel an eye 
To see the newsboy passing by, 
And if he’s late I heave a sigh 

And smite myself on Hip and thigh. 


I wonder if their press is ‘broke, 

Or if they’re out of coal, or coke, 

Or if the printer’s had a stroke— 

And thus I rant, and rave, and 
croak, 


But, when the paper comes again, 
I take it back into my den 

And read awhile, I do, and then 
I. toss it on the floor again. 
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It all depends on the ear for music. The lover of class- 
ical music is tortured by a jazz uproar as much as the jazz 
fiend is tortured by a classical entertainment. Some men 
ave born newspaper men, some become newspaper men and 
others have it forced upon them. The former succeed 
whether they enjoy it or not, but the latter neither succeed 
nor enjoy it. 

The newspaper business is the most pleasant and inter- 
esting occupation there is—if you like it. But it’s a merci- 
less slave driver if you don’t. The same press. running’ off 

‘the same newspaper may be music in the ears of one man, 
-while it sounds like the Argonne battle to another. For 
-one man it plays “There’s music in the Air” and sings: 
I’m running off the paper 
Full of things you've penned for me; 
‘ I’m just about to send it . hy 
To the folks you cannot see. 
Many a heart will it enthrall, 
Many a heart won’t beat at all, 
When they see the line of stuff 
In the sheet I’m running off, 
For another man it plays “Just Before the Battle, 
- Mother,” and sings: 
This sheet goes to a thousand people, 
All will kick on what they’ve read; 
Don’t be surprised if in the morning 
You are numbered with the dead. 
There is a great variety of music in the world. 
not. live amidst music that is pleasing to your ear? 
ae ar we wee 
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2 DESTRUCTIVE TO LEE AND VICINITY 


> 1932. 


} On the heels of a beautiful, warm 
My and sunny Easter day, out of the 
») northeast came on the swift wings 
of a high wind, a combination of | 
rain, sleet and snow to pelt Lee and | 
’. vicinity in what proved to be the 
' worst and most disastrous storm of 
blizzard proportions to strike this 
"section in a score of years. When 
tol] of the destruction had been 
partly taken by noon Monday, as if 
loth to stop, more snow fell, until 
by Tuesday morning there was at 
least a foot on the level, snow wet 
and sodden, heavy and almost im- 
movable, which at the top had froz- 
en in the colder weather of Monday | 
night. 
Coming as it did, following the) 
warm sunny day, and _ seasonable 
days preceding Easter, it caught in 
- its grip hundreds of the more ven- 
turesome spirits among the robins| 
and starlings, which for the past, 
few days had been flitting about and! 
chirping at the prospects of an eariy| 
settlement this year in the section) 
of their choice. Tuesday morning | 
most of them were dead, nature’s} 
) martyrs to the pioneer and nesting | 
* urge, which had brought them back | 
* to make cheery the beautiful hills) 
» that they would desire for the sum.- | 
mer to call their home. } 
As if maddened by the kindness) 
/ of the weatherman in furnishing | 
) such an ideal Easter day, nature) 
started to wreak her vengeance} 
about 11 p. m., when it began to} 
rain, which soon turned to sleet and} 
then to snow, and later a wind of} 
wale proportions began to howl, | 
whipping the ice-laden branches of | 
trees and shrubs and ripping them 
/ off to be scattered’ over lawns and 


| 


Pe ie 





highways where the debris was 
thick on Monday morning. The 
wetness of the snow kept it from 


piling before the high wind, and as 
* it was, the snow was hard enough 

for the lighter trucks early in the 

morning to pass over it. \ Heavier 
+» vehicles found the guving hard, aJ- 
'. most impossible. 

The first activity to get under 
Way was the plowing out of the 
roads. The light trucks with plows / 
ahead, which had rendered such effi- | 
cient service in the earlier storms of 

_ the year, were powerless to render 
- any aid jn clearing the highways, 
and the big tractor was brought in- 
' to service to break the first patn 
) through, after which the lighter 
» trucks piled the snow along’ the 
» sides of the main streets and high- 
ways. After working all day Mor- 
. day, and Monday night, by Tuesday 

-morning the highways and streets 

were in good shape for traveling; 

.and al lthat remained was to draw 
the piled snow out of Main street 
band clear the gutters, 
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/worst in over 30 years, and more 





Great Damage to Trees and Shrubbery From Sleet and Snow. 
'. Three Out of 50 Toll Lines Working Monday Morning. 
Nie 5%. ,Highways Blocked 


and Birds Perish. 


Next the public utilities took in- 
ventory of the destruction to their 
property wrought by tthe storm. It 
was appalling and the damage was 
said by one of the officials to be tne 


than all the storms of the past dec- 
aae combined. The Lee Electric 
company, which shares. the poles 
with the telephone company, had 
more than fifty poles down and | 
wires stretched over the _ ground | 
from fallen poles or from saggiiig 
under the weight of the coating of | 
ice. Of the fifty toll lines of the 
telephone company running out of] 
Lee, but three were in operation, 
and only one to Pittsfield was 
working as late as Tuesday morn- 
ing, after the force had been busy 
all day Monday making repairs. 
The efforts of the Lee Electric 
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ing either early or late in 


TERTIDE BRINGS WORST STORM 
TO STRIKE THIS SECTION IN YEARS 


BLIZZARD STARTING SUNDAY NIGHT PROVES MOST 


— 


company were attended with better }j, 


success, and while there were no 
street lights Monday night, all the 
other circuits were in operation -and 


current furnished to the patrons of |, 


the company. Tyringham and Otis | 
had current by noon, most of Lee by | 
the middle of the day Monday and 
ali by night, through the efforts of 
the company’s force under the direc- 
tion of Tracy B. Ambler. The tele- | 
graph lines were working north, but | 
south there was no line out of Lee. 
Scores of trees, big and small, fell 
before the storm, some falling gent- 
ly under the great weight of accu- 
mulated ice ang snow, and some vio- 
lently twisted by the wind. The 
Berkshire Street Railway busses 
made the first trip from Great Bar- } 
rington reaching Lee about 9.30, and 
the bus from Pittsfield reached here 
about the same time. Passengers 


| 





4 
] 


,| crippled. . 
While no fatalities occurred, one 
came in contact with a live | 


were transferred, owing to the fact |; 


that a large tree was across the 


highway near East Park street at |: 


Housatonic street, which made the 
transfer necessary, and also which 
shut off the south end of the village 
from current, owing too, to the faci 


that in the fall the tree ripped off |; 


all the electric wires. In one in- 
stance an electric light pole was 
Snapped off directly in the middle 
by the wind. In addition to private 
telephones. being out of commission, 
many radios were burned out by the 
short circuits caused by the falling | 
trees and poles, before it was pos- 
sible to shut off the power. The 
entire local force of the electric 
company, telephone company and 
town got busy at once and by Mon-! 
day night, aside from the fact that 
there were no street lights, the town | 
was making rapid strides back to} 
normal. It was the consensus 
among the older residents of Lee 
that never in the history of the town 
had so much damage been done in 
such a brief period by 


< t 
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a storm com-|')/) |. 





‘the 
son. ‘ -.- 
The ‘no school’ signal sounded 


Monday morning, but the Otis bus! 


came through with the pupils from 
that town, only to learn that there 


was no school, and to go back again. | 


Tuesday sessions were resumed. 


All day Monday great trees sag- 
ged under the weight of ice and 
snow, and smaller trees and shrubs 
were flat on the ground. As the 


gales of Monday whipped them free | 


from their loads they gradually be- 
came more upright and by Tuesday 


storm were nearly free of its 


sence of a limb or two and of small- 
er branches, of which thousands feli 
in litter about the town. 


Considerable damage was done in 
the vicinity of the Standard Oil sta- 


|; tion, but there were no particular 


places where the storm wrought 


|| greater havoc than at places gener- 


ally. By Tuesday morning Super- 
intendent of Highways Pease had 
the main streets and highways all 
open, but the back roads will prop- 
ably be nearly impassable for some 
days to come, as they will have to 
all be plowed out by the big trac- 
tor plow, which moves slowly on 
account of its size and power. 


Blasts. 


the 
were shut down several hours Mon- 
day. 


out of commission Monday. 


At the home of Mrs. Jennie Pease |) 
a short circuit caused by the crasn- || 
ing of a large tree at the corner of |) 
East Park and Housatonic streets, || 
taking all the wires with it, burned | 
,|out a radio and burned off the shade | 


of a bridge lamp. 


A large window was blown out at |! 


the Lee Electric shop. 





Telephone lines to Albany, New | 
badly 


| York and Springfield were 


man 
wire and was knocked unconscious. 


hill. 
Greylock street had 


of the town, something like a dozen. 
Half a dozen poles were blown 

across the highway at South Lee. 
The only real hardship caused by 


.| the recent storm to residents of Lee 


was to those who have oil heaters in 
their homes which depended upon 
electric current to run them. They 





-| were left without heat for several 


hours. 





IF WE ALL WENT ON A STRIKE 
I wonder what would happen 
1f we all went on a strike, 
' And. evéryone réfused to touch 
| A job he didn’t like? 


“Suppose the cows and chickens quit 
and wheat refuse to grow, 
And corn and clover threw a fit, 


,» And wind just wouldn’t blow? | 





Mankind has such an easy life 
He thinks he owns the earth— | 
If these things happened he would learn | 
‘Tow little he is worth! BRET 
—Farm Bureau News, Marion, 








morning those which withstood the | 
evi- |) 
dences, barring, of course, the ab- |) 


Owing to the current being off, | 
Smith Paper company mills || 


Lenox was equally hard hit by the | 
| Storm, the feature there being the || 
number of stalled autos at Church || 


the largest || 
||number of poles down of any section 


Seventy local telephone lines were 
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"The advance of the Earth’ 


The eclipse, the longest in fifty years, 
nited States and half the worl 
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| AS MOON HID IN EART 

__|hese five remarkable views of the total eclipse of the moon wer 
| taken at the observatory of the stitute in Philadelphia,’ 
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110.5 miles am hour. 


'To increase safety at high speeds 
‘the center of gravity has been low- 





STREAMLINE TRAIN 


SEEN BY 3300 PEOPLE} 





Station Crowded As “The Comet,” 
New Haven Line’s’ Streamiined 
Train Stops Here for Inspection.— 
Over 1600 Go Through Train Which 
Holds Eastern Speed Record. 
Approximately 3300 spectators 

crowded the Lee station Tuesday 

evening tto watch the New York, 


._New Haven & Hartford Railroad 


company’s latest type train glide to 
a smooth stop here where it remain- 
ed for inspection. The train recent- 
ly shattered all speed records in the 
Wast, arrived at Lee at 7:01 and left 
at 8:04. 

According to the officials of the 
railroad, 1660 persons went through 
tthe train. Among those aboard 
were A. H. Seaver, passenger traffic 
manager of the N. Y., N. H., & H. 
R. R.; R, H. Pusch, general paissen- 
ger agent, and Charles BK. Williams, 
publicity man in the Berkshires for 
the company. 

Traffic at the station and vicinity 
was efficiently handled by tthe police 
in charge of Ohief of Police Frank 
T. Coughlin. Cars lined the road to 
Lenox Dale, stopping ito waitch thie 
Comet travel through. 

The streamlined train will he 
placed into regular shuttle service 
between Boston and Providenice 
June ad. Recently tthe Comet car- 
ried officials of the New Haven road 
and a party of 125 guests between 
New Haven and Boston, a distance 
of 156.8 miles, in 143 minutes, an 
averaige speed of 65.8 miles per hour. 
The train has hit sa top speed of 





The Comet is equipped at both 
ends with 400 horsepower, six-cyl- 
inder Westinghouse Diesel engines. 
It is cvonstructed as a tube with 
fiat sides and an arched roof and 


bottom—the most effective stream- |! 
lined design as determined by model |! 
tests in wind tunnels at Columbia | 
‘university and the 


Daniel Gugen- 
heim Airship Institute in Akron, O. 


ered 20 inches as compared with 
standard cars; a clearance of only 
10 inches above ithe road bed has. 
been allowed. A three-car articulat- 
ed unit, the Comet is 207 feet long, 
and seats 160 passengers. 





It was 
built at a cost of $250,000 on a PWA } 
grant, | - 


a0 


Wy Ake 









| is heard iniside the train, even in the 
two lend cars, where the motors are 


' engine rooms from the rest’ of the 
car, and the bulkheads are 


mur is heaird. 


The engines themselves are sur- 


ti 


|) prisingly large. 


located. A partition shuts off the | 


iso 
soundproofed that but a slight mur- | 


| 





Standing about six) 


| feet tall, like a gigantic automobile} 


engine, and ‘surrounded by pipe lines, 
cables, generators (and other para- 
/phernalia, ithe Comet’s two engine 
(nooms are packed full. 
{the engineer’s seat, at the very tip 
} of the train, one has 
through a narrow passageway, duck- 
ing there and there to avoid over- 
head obstructions. Compact, 
) engine 





chanics. | 
; There are engines on both end. 


(cars of the train, so that it is not| 


|necessary to take the train out into 
|the yards at either end of its trip 
}to turn around. Both engines are 


or motorman starts the train, sets 
the controls, it glides gracefully 


The order for the Comet was 
placed early im 1934, and was the 


the decision to use the train on the 
Providence-Boston run, the design 
was made by engineers, planning the 
train to make tthe 44 miles in as 
many minutes. Trips over the road- 
bed were made before the train was 


} 
} 
{ 


|| designed the stretch to acquaint 
ithe designers with the problems 
‘ito be met. From the designs, 


} 
To get to} 


to squeeze} 





the! 
room presents a terrifying| 
appearance to ‘the uninitiated in me-| 





first lightweight train of its kind to / 
be ordered in New England. After | 


| 
! 


t 


operated simultaneously by a mas- | 
ter control, and after the engineer 


away, with practically no attention. |} 





SS Se 


one was found that met the require- | 


“ments, and the contract was let to 


Ohio, A visiting engineer said that 
the new train was being built with 
| the 
and 


dirigibles Macon and Akron, 


likewise designer of practically all | 


of Germany’s Zepplins, drew the 
plans for the Comet. 
Known As PWA Project. 
Funds advanced from the govern- 
ment made the train possible, and it 


is known as PWA project No. 3693. | 


Building the $250,000 train provided 
considerable work for skilled me- 
chanics in the capital goods indus- 
tries. 


“precision of a Swiss watch.” | 
Dr. Karl Arnstein, designer of the | 





the Goodyear-Zepplin corporation in | 


Models were put through wind} 


tunnels at Columbia university to 


ti yee: 


Sof 





| we 
he 


itrain, provide power. 


test the streamlined design. ~ The | 
train as it stands has no sharp cor- 


ners, the headlight and marker 
lights being streamlined into the'| 
whole unit. The doors and steps, 


when closed, become a part of the 
unbroken surface of the train. Win- 
dows are flush with the outside of | 
the train, amd even the rivet-heads: 
have been reduced in size but not in 
strength, to attain greater 
lining’. 

The Comet weighs, ready to run, 
approximately 126 tons, or about 40) 
per cent Jess than a -conventional 
train of equal capacity. It is not, 
however, the lightest weight train} 
built. Aluminum alloy has _ been’ 
used as a substitute for steel, with-| 
out loss of strength. Cast steel was, | 
however, used in the trucks, and! 
steel in the wheels. . 

Diesel-Powered. 

Two Westinghouse oil-burning Die- | 
/Sel engines, one in either end of the! 
These are 400 
horsepower, six-cylinder engines, | 
weighing approximately thirty 
pounds per horsepower. Each engine) 
drives a generating unit, consisting} 
of a main and auxiliary generator.) 
The electrical current is thus trans-! 
mitted to operate motors which are! 
geared to the car truck axles and! 
actually propel the train. The aux. 
iliary generators provide current for! 
air-conditioning, lights, air 
pressors and so forth. 

Should one engine stall, the other 
would propel the train at speeds up| 
to 70 miles an hour. Avs in all Die_| 


com. 


sel engines, there are no carburetors | 


or«spark plugs: The crude oil is ig- 
nited by the heat generated by high 
compression. 

The Comet is 207 feet long, about 
_ten feet wide, and almost 11 feet 
high. The bottoms of the cars are 
but ten inches above the rails, bring- 


| 


ing the weight down, increasing the | 


safety of the train at high speeds. 


There are but four trucks, instead of | 


the usual six, for the three cars. 
Interior in Moderne. 

No drawing room could be more 
artistically finished than the interior 
of the Comet. Aluminum hardware, 
seat covers of rust-colored closed- 
loop mohair, blue enamel and del- 
icately tinted caenstone provide a 
pleasing interior. 

Automatic brakes bring the train 
to a stop the moment the engineer 
takes his hand or foot, as the case 
may be, off the throttle or foot 
pedal. Newly-designed brakes bring 


the rushing Comet to a smooth, 
Vy § quick ‘stop. 


' 


| 





} 
} 


| 
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‘H. M. WHITE, EDITOR, 


i 


| DIES AT AGE OF 83 


‘Editor and Publisher of Rockland 
Independent Succumbs to Shock 
Sustained October 25.— Owned 
Gleaner from 1902 to 1913, Active 

_ Here in Congregational Church. 


/Henry M. White, 83, publisher of 
the Rockland Independent, and for- 
‘mer publisher of the Gleaner, died at 
_Pine sanitarium in South Weymouth, 
Mass., Saturday night following a 
shock suffered October 25. sHe was 
‘the oldest publisher in Plymouth 
| county. 
| Mr, White’ was publisher 
‘Gleaner from 1902 until October 15, 
1913. For some of that time he was 
also editor, but for the most part 
the late Edward F. Strong took care 
of the news. and advertising end of 
the business. The publisher was ac- 
tive in community activities, was ac- 
tive in the Congregational church, 
and one of the leading spirits in the 
old Lee Hiking. club. 
| Mr. White was born at Elba, -N. 
Y., and when he was a young man 
moved with his parents to North- 
ampton. From there he went to Tor- 
vington, Conn., 50 years ago and 
bought the Torrington Register, a 
weekly, which he changed into a 
daily and published for 16 years. 
‘From Torrington he moved to Dor. 
chester and acquired the Dorchester 
‘Beacon. Later he purchased the 
/Gleaner, which he operated for 11 
years, and 17 years ago entered the 
\publishing field in Rockland. 
|.-He-was a member of the Rockland 
Chamber of Commerce and the Rock- 





land Retail Merchants’ association. : 


'He served as a deacon of the First 
Congregational church and as assist- 
‘ant superintendent of its Sunday 
school, secretary of the French Home 
oe Aged Women and treasurer of 
the Mt. Pleasant Cemetery associa- 


of the 


(grim Association of Congregational 


| 
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} 
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ee 





HENRY M. WHITE 
From photograph taken when he was editor of The Gleaner 
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v’% 29 Gregory B. Kenyon 

Gregory B. Kenyon: died very sud- 
Idenly about 9.15 Monday morning at 
{his home on ‘Maple street. He went 
|to work as usual but complained of | 
, |feeling ill and expired soon after be: | 
i jing taken home. Dr. Franklin GC. | 
|Downing of Stockbridge, medical ex- 
aminer, who was called, pronounced 
|death due to heart trouble. 
| - Mr. Kenyon was born 72 vears ago 
| at Canonchet, R. I., a son of Benjamin | 
|B. and Lydia (Edwards) Kenyon. He 
| married Miss Mary {&. Houston of | 
this town 37 years (ago, and they| 
made their home in Lee five years 
jlater. Mrs. Kenyon died several 
|years ago. Mr. Kenyon had for the 
past five years been employed by N. 
H. Busey, Jr. The survivors are 
.|three daughters, Mrs. Arthur Pearl 
jand Miss Bertha Kenyon of Pittsfield, 
and Mrs. C. Albert Anderson of ‘(Great 
Barrington two sons, Joseph R. of this town 
; |and Howard G. of Trudeau, N. Y., 
_|also two brothers, William E. of Pal- 
_|mer and Eugene of Westfield. 
| The funeral was held Wednesday 
at 2.30 p.m. from St. George’s church, 
|the Rev. Edward. C. Bradley officiat- 
ing. The bearers. were Emerson 
‘| Houston, Charles Houston, Samuel 
| Houston, all of this town, Arthur 
| Pearl of Pittsfield, C. Albert Ander- 
json of Great Barrington, and Olin 
Covey of New Britain, Conn. Burial 
{took place in Fairmount cemetery. 












tion. He was a member of the Pil- 


Churches and of the Boston Congre- 
gational church, also an honorary 
member of McPherson post, G. A. R., 
of Abington. ; 
He is survived by a sister, Miss 
Hattie White of Dorchester, and a 


nephew, Robert White of Chicopee. 
dali ee a wie 


Native of Lee Succumbs to Heart Feonble in Hollwaee 


|. Had Been There About Month for Health_-Wae Old. 
| _. est Mack Truck Sales Agent in United States—Fu:- 


| 
| 


| neral Plans: Pending 

I ‘ 

H ‘Dr. Fred Knowlton Chaffee: aged d7, 
|| of 180 South street, known fora 


great 
/many years in-this city and: Lee as:a 
| eelenihieny surgeon, but in’ recent 
years as a prominent altoniobile deal. 
| er, died last-night in Hollywood, Cal... | : 
where he had ‘been for’ the past month | 
or more," seéking” improvement in his | 
| health. “The end came hile the doe. 3 
tor slept. He was a?guest “at the | 3 
|| Christie hotel in Hollywood which city | 
|| 18 the homeof Mrs! Chaffeé's brother, | 
|| Charles Barker. 
|. Dr. Chaffee had beén a sufferer from 
/) heart trouble ‘for,some time. He left | 
| this city .with Mrs, Chaffee.and Mr, 


; and Mrs. Kelton B, Miller on February | 
a 














| 





& for California. The. two couples 
| were. .together. much of. the time in} & 

the coast state and had planned a trip | & 
) to Seattle;:but;on account of the doc-"| = 
tor’s ‘héalth wére forced to ‘forego it. | 
Mr. and Mrs.. Miller- returned home |; 
this week: .Whén ‘they left» the doctor 
| he was feeling fairly well. 

Native of Lee. 
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ay 


| . Dr. Fred Knowlton Chaffee 
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Mrs I. Ives Smith and Her 


f tims of Accident—Wrecked Car Carried For 500/| 
_ Feet on Front of Engine—Smith a Student at 


Massachusetts Institute o 





Lee, Dec. 25—Alden. H. Smith, 18,, ently by wreckage after the engine hit 
of this tewn, was instantly killed ‘this | the car, 


afternoon, and his mother, Mrs... I. 


their automobile was struck at: the 

Center-street railroad crossing by a 
» south-bound New York, New Haven 
& Hartford express train. Marks on 
the road showed that Smith applied 
‘his brakes some distance front ihe 
eressing and thatthe car ie 


ae 


a ae-siiee 


skidded ‘onto the track. 
Automobile Carried by Engine 


“Lhe body of Alden Smith fell from 
) the wreckage on the front of the en- 
‘gine just before it came to a stop 
valmost at the ‘station, some 500 feet ' 
“ll the point where the accident 
» occurred. His mother was pinned | to 
“the front of the locomotive and was 
*removed with some. difficulty. . The 
‘large Durant automobile was com- 
pletely wrecked and nearly half an 
\) hour was required to remove it from 
‘the front of. the engine, The train, 
which was due here at 2.09, was” in 
‘charge of Conductor’ Joseph Stumpf, 
, Hngineer Daniel Mahoney and Vire- 
‘man Henry Robinson. Medical Exam- 
‘Viner F.C. Downing viewed the body | 
{of Mr Smith and ordered it taken to! 
the James) A. Rice undertaking rcoms. 
Mrs Smith regained consciousness for 
:a few minutes only after being taken 
-to her’ home, 


Machine Goes Through Gate 


_ There were reports after the acci- 
» dent thatthe gates at the crossing 
‘were not down, but investigation 
) showed that the report was incor- 
“pect. The tip of the gate on the a 










‘ 


from which the automobile was cam- 

} ing was broken off by the. machine 
+ going through it and the:-gate on .Ae 
i opposite’ side was tolacma/ aia appar= | 
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Fico ‘Killed by Train. 
When Automobile Skids | 
Onto Crossing at Lee 





t , nized as a dangerous’one, for a block 
ives Smith, received. injuries from] close to the north side of the street 


which she died two hours later, when! shuts. off the view. of the track. to 





Son Alden H. Smith Vic- 


f Technology 


*The crossing has long been recog- 





Shen Pt ha nt OEE — 


the north from anyone approaching 
the crossing>and the engineer has no 
chance to See anyone approaching the 
crossing.. There recently have been 
narrow ‘escapes at this crossing and 
also at the Park-street. crossing, 
Engineer Mahoney who ‘was in 
charge of the engine when the acci- | 
dent took place did not continue the } 
run and the train was held here while | 
another engineer was secured to take | 
the train through. 
Smith a Student at. Massachusetts In- } 
stitute of Technology } 
Aiden Smith was 18) years of age | 
and graduated from’ the Lee High | 
school in 1921. He spent two years | 
at Amherst college and was at home } 
on his vacation from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology at Cam- | 
bridge which he entered, last Septem-} 
ber. He is survived by his father. I. 
Ives Smith and a sister, Helen, who } 
ee this morning for New York where 
ishe is €mployed in the public library. | 
Mrs Smith was 48 years old and be- 
fore her marriage was Frances: Heath. 
daughter of Mr and Mrs. George | 
Heath. She. was born and educated in 
Lee and married IT, Ives Smith 25 
years ago.. She was the organist at 
the Methodist Episcopal church and a 
member. of the First Congregational 
church, Church Parlor association and 
president . of the Women’s Christian 
Tempérance union. Shoe is survived :by 
her husband -and daughter, her} 
mother, Mrs George Heath, and ® sis- 
ter, Mrs Ward ‘Krone, both of’ Erie, 
Pai, and a Sor aan, Ralph Heath, of } 
| Stockbridge. 
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William i. Eaton 


Prominent Lee Paper ral 
y facturer and Civil War 
Veteran Succumbs. 





Was Oldest Member of Methodist 
+ Episcopal Church and One of Last 


. G. A. R. Post.—Enlisted in Com- 
pany A, Eighth Mass. Volunteers. 


William Harvey Eaton, 85, died at 
\his home on Franklin street late 
‘Saturday night, following an illness 
of about a week. He was born in 
Springfield, the son of William anc 


A Se a iitchcock Pate apd. ae. 
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| 


Dies af Age of 80) | 


| 


Two Surviving Members of Local | 














iC. C. Yates; Stephen V. Halsey, Wil- 
|liam L, N 


‘sided in that city until about 65 


years. ago when he went to New 
Haven, Conn., to engage in the man- 
ufacture-of paper. In 1868 he mar- 
ried Miss Cornelia M. Hollister, who 
died in 1925, 


Mr. Eaton is survived by a daugh- | 


ter, Mrs. Cornelia Eaton Prindle 
Sutton; four grandchildren, Corie- 
lia Eaton’ Prindle, Julia Prindle, 
William Eaton Prindle and Charles 
A. Sutton, and one brother, Walter 
Edward Eaton, all of Springfield. 
The funeral was held from. the 
Methodist Episcopal church Tues- 
day at 1 o'clock, the pastor, Rev, Al- 
fred Taylor, officiating. Military 
honors were paid Mr. Eaton by the 
American Legion. Members of the 
Legion acted as bearers and were 
Commander James A. Kelly, William 
Plue, Archie F. Bangs, William 
Powers, Joseph Whalen and Walter 
W. Walker. Honorary bearers were 
|Frank Diamond, Edward S. Rogers, 


. Eugene Fairfield, L T. 


William H. Eaton | 





| Howes and James A. Rice. ( 


The body was taken to Springfield 
for burial in the Springfield’ ceme- 
tery, and preceding interment ser- 
vices were lheld at 4.30 in the Wash- 
burn funeral parlors. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War 
Mr, Eaton was too young to enlist, | 
but at the age of 16, in the year Waki 
he -enlisted in Co. A 8th regiment | 
Massachusetts volunteer militia 
and was One of the last two surviv- 
ing Civil War veterans of the town | 
of Lee, 

In .1891 Mr. Eaton came to Lee | 

of | 


‘and became associated with Oscar 


Dikeman in the establishment 
the Eaton-Dikeman Paper commie 
of which he was the vice- cone 
and treasurer at the time of his! 
death, and in which he was active | 
up to his jllness about a week pre- | 
ceding his death. | 
Mr. Eaton was the oldest member 
of the Methodist Episcopal churen, 


‘and while living in Springfield was 


active in the Pyncheon street Meth- 
odist church there, ang later witn 
Trinity when the two. churches 
merged to form one of the largest 
Methodist churches in the Fast. In 
the activities of the local church he 
was very much interested, and serv- 
ed on the building committee whcn 
the building was erected. 

Mr. Eaton was a member of the 
board of trustees of Wilbraham 
academy for more than 45 years. He 
was also a member of the Sons of 
the Revolution, vice-president of ihe 
‘Lee Library association, a trustee 
of the Lee Savings bank, a member 
of the official board of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church, and in every 
way was a progressive and pubiic 
spirited, citizen of the town, which 
while he lived, held him in high es- 
teem, and at his passing reveres his 
memory. , 

—————p9—_ 
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Mrs. Edward J. Lynch| 


Among Few Women 
Undertakers 


LEE, Jan. 5—Among the few 


women in Massachusetts to com- 
plete an embalming school course 


jis Mrs. Edward J. Lynch of Center 
| Street, whose husband has been an 





Mrs. Edward J. Lynch. 





undertaker here for the past few 
years. Mrs. Lynch was notified re- 
'|cently that she had passed the New 
York State Board of Health re- 
quirements and was certified to 
practice embalming. 
Mrs. Lynch graduated. from the 
‘|Simmons School of Embalming at 
_|Syracuse in October and then took 
\|the State examination. A native 
||of Lee, Mrs. Lynch graduated from 
the Lee High School in the class of 
1921 with pro merito honors. In 
1925 she received her Bachelor of 
Science degree from Middlebury 
College at Middlebury, Vt., and is 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. Mrs. 
|Lynch will assist her husband: in 
this undertaking business here. The 
\couple have two children, Mar- 
garet, 5 years old, 
aged 2. 





Restaurant Is Sold 

The Rossa restaurant on Main 
street has been purchased by Julius 
| 5. Rams and Charles Vaninetti' from 
George and Geno Rosa of Pittsfield 
land Valentine Forni of Great Barring- 
ton. The Rossa brothers in 1929, 
bought the restaurant known as Cen- 
‘tral lunch, from the late Emmet 
Hodgkins, who was the founder of the 
‘business. Mr Rams, who has. oper- 
{ated a meat and grocery store in town 
| for the past 19 years, will do the buy- 
ling. Mr Vaninetti, who has been 
y employed in the restaurant a number 
of years will be the manager. The 
new concern wil] start business Mon- 
day. Several alterations are to be 
made in the establishment. 
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Berkshire Cadets 








| VICTOR H. WAGNER 
of Pittsfield 





Two Berkshire County cadets are 
j among those who will receive their 
|commisions as second lieutenants 
| Friday from Genera] John F. 
Pershing at the United States 
| Military Academy at West 
| Point. They are Victor H. Wagner, 
son Of Mr. and Mrs, Robert H. 
| Wagner of 31 Wendell Avenue and 
| Peter McGoldrick, son of Mrs, Vir- 
ginia McGoldrick of Lee. 

The graduation exercises will take 
place at the base of Battle Monu-| 
iment on historic Trophy Point. | 

General Pershing, who ponunandend 4 
the American forcesin France dur- 
Jing the World War will present the | 
\|diplomas and commissions as sec- 
‘jond lieutenants in the regular army | 











\Were Given 
| Party on 


| Anniversary 


|| LEE—Mr. and Mrs. Frank Peron 
\twere surprised by relatives and 
|friends on Saturday, in honor of 
|| their 30th wedding annicersary. 

The house was trimmed with gar- 
‘den flowers and roses and a deco-| 
jrated wedding cake adorned the, 
|table. They were presented 3) 

roses and an easy chair. Mr. and 
||}Mrs. Peron are. the parents of 
ithree daughters, Mrs. Robert Dris- 
coll, Mrs. Monroe Nicholas of Lee, 
Mrs. Joseph Burke of West Pitts- 
field, a son John of Lee, also three 
|| grandchildren. 


at West Point 


To Receive Commissions Friday 














PETER MCGOLDRICK 
of Lee 


to 277. cadets. He graduated from 
West Point in 1886 and will be at- 
tending the 50th reunion of his class 
this year. 

A memper of the regular army, 
serving in the 13th field artillery 
at Schofield Barracks, for two years, 
McGoldrick won a competitive ex- 


lamination while there and received 


his appointment to West Point. Mc- 
Goldrick graduated from the Lee 
High School and studied at West 


Point Preparatory School at Scho- 


field Barracks Tor his examinations 
to enter here. In sports, he won 
class numerals in rifle and soccer; 


|a Monogram in rifle and a minor 


“A” in Soccer. Upon graduation, 
he will be commissioned in the cav- 
alry. 





0 


25 Years Ago 
In Italy 


LEE, Oct?*28—Mr. and Mrs. Eu- 
jgene Longo, 129 Center Street, ob- 
|served their, 25th wedding anniver- 
|sary at their home yesterday. They 


Lengos Wed 


127, 1913, and came to this country 
| in that year, taking up residence 
}in West Stockbridge. Later they 


.|lived in Waterbury, Conn., before 


| moving to Lee in 1920. 
Mr. Longo is employed at the 











A small re- 
ception was held last night in the 


and Gino, all at home. 








‘ 


|were married in Vicenza, Italy, Oct. || 


Lee Marble Works, Inc. The couple}; 
| have three children, Palmera, Mary 


couple’s honor. They were presented | 


Saturday, July 27, 1940. 
SS aoe set of silver and a purse of money. 
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ELAINE MOONEY WEDS | 
G. RAYMOND NORTON 





Lee Couple Married In St. Mary’s | 
| Church Monday.—Will Live In Lee) 


Following Wedding Trip.—Bride | 
Former School Teacher.—Reception } 


Follows at Bride’s Home. 


Miss Elaine Cannon Mooney, 
daughter of Frank J. Mooney and 
, the late Mrs. Mooney, was married 
ito G. Raymond Norton, son of Mi-} 
| chael Norton and the late Mrs. Nor- 
ton at St. Mary’s church Monday} 
morning at 10 o’clock. The cere-| 
mony was performed by the Rev. | 
|James P. Kirby, pastor. 

Miss Elizabeth Narey, organist, | 
;accompanied by Mrs. John Keenan, | 
| violinist, played Lohengrin’s Wea- | 
; ding March for the processional, and | 
|Mendelssohn’s Wedding March as a | 
| recessional. During “the ceremony }) 
|Gounod’s “Ave Maria” and “In a! 
| Monastery Garden’. were played. t 

The church was decorated with! 
palms, white iris and white peonies. 
The bride, who was escorted by her} 
father, wore a Lelong gown of white 
|bridal satin with long court ioe 
Her veil of French tulle worn over | 
the face extended to the end of her | 
train and was caught with lilies of 
the valley. She carried a shower) 
bouquet of white roses, lilies of the) 
valley, swainsona and bouvidia. 

Miss Josephine C. Mooney was the | 
attendant for her sister. Her gow, 
of peach point d’esprit had a sash of}, 
hyacinth blue and a short train. She} 
wore a large hat of matching peach | 
net and carried rapture roses, peach |! 
painted daisies and deep blue forget- 
me-nots. 

Harry Heaphy, brother-in-law of } 
the bridegroom, was best man, and | 
the ushers were Willard O. Pease, | 
brother-in-law of the bride, William | 
C. Mooney, cousin of the bride, ! 
James F. Harte, all of Lee, and | 
Fred Hickey of Utica, N. Y.  Wil-}: 
lard O. Pease, Jr., nephew of the A 
bride, and William Heaphy, nephew)! 
of the bridegroom, served at the} 
altar. 

The ceremony was followed by a}. 
reception and wedding breakfast atl 
the ibride’s home at 195 Main street. ; 
shite ane pink peonies were used in 

ion. 
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| spondent—Succeeds John | 


G. W. Mahanna 


LEE, Nov. 21.—Miss Florence) 
Schuck, daughter of Mrs. Fred-| 
erick A. Schuck of 310 East Cen- 
ter Street, will be the’ Lee corre- 
spondent for The Eagle, succeed- 
ing John G. W. Mahanna of Lenox. 
Miss Schuck will commence her 
new duties on Monday. 

Miss Schuck has been the ee! 
correspondent for the Lee Glean-) 
er, weekly newspaper, since 1932.| 
She was graduated from Lee High| 
School in the class of 1931. While) 
in school, Miss Schuck was editor-| 
in-chief of the Ferncliff Echo, Lee 
High School publication, and was | 
vice-president for a year of the 
Berkshire County School Publica- 
tion League. She was a pro-meri- | 
to student and took part in the 
county debates during her high 
school years. At present she is | 
‘secretary of the Ferneliff Associa- | 
‘tion of Lee. Miss Schuck will con- 
‘tinue for the time being as Lee 
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MISS FLORENCE N. SCHUCK 
To Represent Eagle in Lee 
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ARTS 
TEACHER 1S NAMED 
. ah ‘School Board Elects Miss 










/Lee high school with Superintendent 
of Schools Charles A. Miller at which 
|time Miss Beatrice Ammidown, now 
J director in the state-aided vocationai 
; households arts department at Ches- 
@ pals high, was elected to succeed Miss 
Ellen Brown. Miss Brown who has 
taught in Lee for three years has 

| heen promoted to the Greenfield high 
‘ \faculty where she will continue in 
: |the same capacity. Her going will 
: be a great loss to Lee as she was a 
thorough and conscientious worker. 
Miss Ammidown comes highly rec- 
;ommended and is particularly trained 
for the vocational phase of this work 
ie ; which is one of the requirements of 
s ;the state division of education. Su- 

: perintendent Miller. informed the 

: board that there is now a require- 
|ment that all new teachers are re- 
|quired to have a chest X-ray. The 
committee,expressed the hope that all 
teachers now employed in the schools 
of Lee would submit to this test, the 
X-rays to be taken at the Westfield 
sanitorium at ne char 
ers. 


Mey) | 1939. 
 !Caroline Auld 


Takes Position 
|At Newington 


LEE, Aug. 3——Miss Caroline 
} Auld, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Auld of Housatonic Street, 
has accepted a position as domestic 
science teacher at the Newington 
High School in Newington, Conn. 
Since her graduation from State 
| Teachers’ College at Framingham, 
| Miss Auld has been teaching at 
_ {Ingleside School for Girls in Re- 
| vere. She is a graduate of Lee High 
School, class of 1931. 
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| SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BY PUPILS AT LEE 
Excellent Record Made Last 


Year—Committees Named 
For Legion Auxiliary 


| From Our Special Correspondent 
Lee, Sept. 9—Esther R. Mousley, 
assistant treasurer of the Lee Savy- 
ings bank and director of schools 
|savings, has mailed to teachers and 
members of school committees in Lee, 
/Otis, Tyringham and Monterey a let- 
ter in regard to’school savings. The 
| letter is headed by this question, ‘Has 


\ thrift education which you have spon- 
\sored in the schools for 16 years been 
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}A child’s penny or nickel or dime may 





_ _ tells an interesting story. 


| | 4, From 1923 to 1939 the total dep 












on joy pupils amounted to $60,160.72 


; ye, * Beatrice Ammidown of]. 
5 ‘ y | Bi 

we % _ Chester High School 

ts 4 | Lee, June 14—The school commit- 

BK a tee held a meeting tonight in the 


ge to the teach- 


a worthwhile part of the curriculum?” | 


» « 4seem very small in itself, but the ac- ~ v 
SPRY cumulation of the coins since 1923 .~ 


osits ) - > 
: 










, the 
‘amount transferred to savings ac- 
| counts was $50,548 and cash $9,612.72. 
; The number of savings stamps sold 
, was 583,912 and the number of sav- 
ings bank accounts started, ($1 neces- 
,Sary for each account) was 1448, 
During the past year the average 
net savings per pupil was $4.78. An 
|average school saver in the second 
{grade saved $45.14 during -the last 
| school year. The ‘number of pupils 
participating the past year in the 
Hyde, Bradley street, East Lee, South 
| Lee, Tyringham, Monterey center and 
Corashire schools were 100 per 
cent; pupils saving in the Junior 
high 94.5; Otis Center, 94; Hast Otis, 
86 and Lee High school 41.5 per cent. 
Two special awards were made near 
the close of school last June as the 
Bradley Street school taught “by Mrs 
Eva W. Patard and grade four of ‘the 
Hyde school with Mrs Helen (. Din- 
neen as teacher, as every pupil in the 
|class had a savings account, including 
jthe teachers. 
a The Lee Savings bank believes it 
|1S very worthwhile to teach the youth 
“;money management, the proper ratio 
| between earning and Spending and 
) the right use of money. Thrift educa- 
| tion in our schools has proven a! 
| success. ‘ 
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| AUGUST 5, 1940° 7) 
Former Principal | 


Of High School 
Is Dead 


John PD. Seacord, 71, a former resi- 
dent of Lee, died at the Cooperstown 
|(N. Y.) hospital Monday. Mr Seacord 
|was graduated from Lee high school 
\in 1886 and from Williams college in 
1890. He became principal of Lee 
high in 1892 and continued in that 
leapacity until June, 1906. Mr Seacord 
has been retired for some time and 
jresided in’ Franklin, N. Y., where 
\burial took place yesterday. He leaves 
‘his widow and two sons, Daniel of 
‘Darien, Ct., and Kenneth of New 
York; also a stepson, Glen Bradley of 
‘Franklin. 


August 2, 1941, | 
Mrs.. McGoldrick 


Resigns Post 


LEE—Superintendent of Schools 
Charles A. Miller, announces the 
resignation of Mrs. Virginia Me- 
Goldrick as teacher of kindergarten 
\in the Lee public schools. Mrs. Mc- 
Goldrick was appointed 12 years 
ago. She also has taught music and 
remedial subjects in the afternoons. 
Her training was obtained in the 
Westfield State Teachers College, 
| In commenting upon her resigna- 
tion, Mr. Miller states that her 
talent in music art, and her love 
for and understanding of four- and/ 
five-year old children were among} 














her strongest teaching points. Mr.} / 


Miller expressed regret at losing} — 
Mrs, McGoldrick from the staff say-} © 
ing that her resignation is a big} | 
loss-to our schools, | 


Miss Hayden | 
(aWill Fake. 01) { 

Over Duties of © . 
had 


Hf, 
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McGoldrick =|} 













| C. W. MILLAR 


For the past four years principal of 
| Lee high school, who has resigned 
| to go elsewhere. 

| One of the regretful matters to 
record at this Commencement sea- 
ison is the taking effect of the resig- 
nation of C. W. Millar as principal 
of the Lee High school after four 
years of faithful service. 

| Mr. Milar leaves (Lee to accept a 
position as principal of ‘Story High} 
school, Manchester, and takes: with 
him to this new position the best 
wishes of the many friends he has 
made in Lee during his period of ser- 
vice as high ‘school principal. 

| A gentleman of scholarly attain- 
iments, he is sure to make good in his 
‘new field of labor and none will re- 
joice more sincerely in his success 
than the warm and cordial friends he 
leaves in Lee. 

| iC. W. Millar came to Lee on May 
5, 1918 to begin his duties as High 
‘School principal. (He ‘had been the 
head of thé department of physics in 
the ‘high school at New Rochelle, N.| - 
Y., and succeeded Principal Mulry 
here in Lee. 
| Mr. Millar is a graduate of Monson 
|academy and a graduate of ‘Amherst 
college, [Class of 1910 with a Mas- 


\“.|ters’ degree from Windsor college, 


| Maryland. ‘He has been a teacher |- 
at Bucksport, Me., and Winchendon, 
Maynard and. Chelsea. 


__—_—_——EeE—Eeeeeeeeyyyyy 
7 : 
| LEE—At a special meeting of the 

‘School Committee last night, a raya 





y Eleanor Hayden of the Hast Lee 
school was transferred to the Hyde 

/  |Building to succeed Mrs. Virginia 

| MeGoldrick, teacher of kindergar- |) 

| iten and remedial subjects. 

| Miss Hayden, a graduate. of 
|Leslie Normal School, Boston, ma- 
\jored in kindergarten and primary 
|grades. She has had eight years 
experience in Tyringham and Lee. 

The committee took no action on 

appointing a successor to Miss 
Hayden as it considers the transfer 
of pupils of Grades 4, 5 and 6 to 
the central buildings due to the 
small number enrolled in these 
grades at East Lee, 

-| The committee likewise. expressed 

‘|regret at Mrs. McGoldrick’s resig- 

nation. She had taught here 12 
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Mrs. W arren 
Head of 
State WCTU 


Lee Woman 


: Ky) 
RX 
mara 


¥ 
‘Be Honored 
Tn St. Louis 


Will Receive 
Fellowship From 
College of Dentists 


LEE, Oct. 20—Dr. Walter J. Bry) ( ‘ 
| ans of 76 Park Street, Lee, is to} » mal 
| have fellowship conferred on him} 


in the American College of Sig 
tists Sunday at St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Bryans was graduated from} 
Medico Chirurgical College in 1908); 


Is Candidate 


i Lee Man To | 
Seek Nomination | ‘. 
For House | First Elected 

| 

| 


77 
LEE, July 16—John W. Thorn-| West of Boston 


berry of Main Street, announced | 

his candidacy today for the Demo-| LEE, Cu 
cratic nomination of Representa- | 
tive from the Fourth Berkshire) 
District. i 

A native of Cambridge, Mr.|| Ropes of Wollaston. 

Thornberry has lived here .21/) For seven years Mrs. Warren 
Boe lai x t { served as state vice-president, the 





24—-Mrs. G. Dale 
Warren of Fuller Street has been 
elected president of the State 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, susceeeding Mrs. Alice G. 



































| ee f Mrs. G. Dale Warren 
office she held until named to her 
new position. For four years she 
was county vice-president. She is 
a past president and secretary of 
the local branch of the WCTU. 
This is the first time a state 
president has been elected west of | 


Boston. | 1938 











Dr. 


Walter J. Bryans 





“years. He was educated in the} 
public schools of Cambridge and} 
| Pawtucket, R. I. 
| This is not Mr. Thornberry’s 
first attempt at politics. In 1932 
lhe was a candidate for the nomina- 
‘tion. 

i During’ the World War he sery- | 


ee || | 


with the degree of docior of dental } 
surgery. Since his graduation the|) 
‘eollege has become a part of the} )\ 
University of Pennsylvania. He}! 
was awarded the R. Walter Starr}! 
gold medal for clinical excellence 
and the faculty gold medal for gen- 
eral excellence. 


He is a member of the State and 
National Dental Societies, the 
American Academy of Dental Sci-|/ 
jence, the Society for Advancement} — i 
|of General Anesthesia, the New] .° . Be 








Lee Woman 
Re-elected by 


Temperance Union 


led with the 14th Engineers for 22) 
|months in France. He is a charter| 
member of the Bossidy-Crerar | 
Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 





He is also past commander and 
service officer of the post. He is a} 
member of the Lee Fire Depart-| 





Mrs, Lila D. Warren of Lee was 
re-elected president of the Massa- 
cchusetts Woman’s Christian Tem- 





England Dental Society and is a 
past president of the Massachusetts | 





Dental Society. iP 


6E6L “OZ PeqeRO 


Bees atti OTR erg \perance Union, at the 66th annua! Dr. Bryans will leave Saturday || * Mi 
tainted 1938. | ‘meeting in Northampton yester-| ‘for St. Louis. He has been prac- 
| a Ltpnteitcaeeisial ay. at if ticing in Lee for 28 years. 


Lee Woman) | 
Will Serve for | 








FOURTH DISTRICT 
: (Candidates: Clarence N. Durant of | 
‘} Lee and John W. Thornberry of Lee.) }, 
Durant Thornberry }| 


Berges | 










WRRECKOU)) Un see caisiedue 11 5 | Third Term 
TAILON, iin.ceke'e oule eis sis 82 23 
shia nai CER Seen T aaa | Mrs. Lila D. Warren of Lee was) 
pies a Beir ehhh ihe 65 |, \re-elected president of the Massa- 
Notis Maley eet Sty 4 reuiae chusetts Women’s Christian Tem- 
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} 
|. |perance Union at the annual state 
—{  , {convention held in Lawrence last 


i g Week. She 3 pies, served ate ee 
Dane et aoe y TRNAS hi 
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“| The 
P - / ™ “|superviision of Fire Chief Oscar R. 
JUNE 14, 1935. '| Hutchinson, set up its pumper with 
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worked through the kitchen of the | 
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OX department, under the 





‘ . rk ues Me ’ 
, NS Pete oes ao, two lines of hose ready from a 
1 Ne CS pale ene ae | water hole on the lawn of St. Mary’s . 
SS ei | LEAHEY BLOCK church, situated oppoiiitie the fire- ’ 
aN damaged building. These two lines 
yaty i ) TO BE REBUILT i icf hose were to be used in case of 
ne i ora necessity on the Callahan house; 
K,. t | Fire-ravaged Building To Be Re- |next to the block. In the Hayes 
Wes .| paired, John T. Leahy States.— | house, next to the Callahan home, | 
= 4 | Phree Departments Called Out To members of the family prepared to 
wae -| BI hi 4 $15,000 Dam- leave their home should ithe fire be- 
te vite aze Which Caused $15, am-||come uncontrolable. 
y eigesia it | oy age. Vy) | P REI 
ee | ; . I personally wish to express m 
Rao) at ae ae aie Spine fda whi Hoda tb Hise aPtrenian on tt 
We ? ain street, opposite it. Mary’s | : i 
ces ae, ite +} church, will be started as soon as people for their efforts 0 rie be 
o> eee ete aA ible, according to am annoumnce- . half. Due to thelr ie gel 
Wy fig US amadons kent eats ae suffered a minimum loss and I feel. 
A Sia +) ©*lment yesterday by John.T. Leahy, | : 
arts --.lowner of th> building. Last Friday | -| that the highest praise is small re- 
Se _ \night five families were driven from) |Ward for them, We have moved 
pers , their homes ca the sscond and third our equipment to the Mougin— 
eee) a stories, and three business places Block on Main St., and expect to 
gee Cf) on the main floor were considerably _  |be open for business on Monday. 
Baroeist, si damaged when fire caused damage Gratefully yours, 
oR j amounting to approximately $15,000. Blanche’s Beauty Shop, 
Oy Cee | The fire started from an unknown | by F. B. Kenyon 
Weta cause om the third floor of the ‘build- meni aa Wy Big ; PA RUM 
TO oy eid a4 ing. The structure, which was tre- ae 
va 1p Seas conditioned about three years ago | SUNDAY JULY 19, 1988 
BOE iy) A: C by Mr. Leahey, was badly damaged jy ---es=5 
Ses ae 4 the rear, and all sections of the | whe Sika Barn Is. Burned ii i, 
eae i , el OF A pO Ater darn é Lee fire department was called | 
tales)”, interior suffered heavy ‘walter _ \yesterday afternoon to Marble street 
te Sr ae agie. _ ‘where an old barn about half a mile 
‘ ai Because the blaze as first appear- | |from the street was destroyed by fire. 
= PSs ; ea very threatening, Fire Chief Ar- | (William H. O’Brien, Jr., who saw the 
tsi Ties ‘ _\thur W. Fease summoned ‘the Lenox ; aes haere ne teateaee k pe Mra 
Ae Re ag land Lenox Dale fire departments. © W oO é e 
Pati ps" Joseph Shalley discovered the fire |'nce away pas dal plow | 
: | : Pride) hight while and mowing ,machine, the only con- 
AY about 10:39 Friday 8 |tents of the structure. The fire started 
by Pe _| walking up Main street when he lin the second story and it is thought | 
Baite ih.) a, a noticed heavy smoke pouring from © poys were smoking in the building. 
ae oy es . |the south side of the building, which _The barn had not been used in years, - 
yr make - ‘lwas in flames within a few minutes. but was a place where the children of 
A NS s Francis Connolly, tvho also happen- (the neighborhood played. The late 
ae ie. ed along at the time Shalley dis- Frank §. Gross purchased the prem- 
Ae $ , lo : ises from C. K. Lamphier.in March, © 
ors Be 2 covered the blaze, turned in the 1880. Later, Mr Gross had the barn 
Perak ee alarm for the fire department, whose’ | puilt which housed his trotting horses. 
arly, station is located about 100 yards! |He also errs é paged eee is track 
sh » |beyond the Leahy block. . | built near the barn on which to train 
Bes re | Bn le a ida) aa alba ties) ff ze | his horses. The property today he- 
Villani yy: ; ler cage Pe cae be boy |longs to the Rambo estate. The tim- 
Boia A: - - \tilind attics, the firemen were finally | | bers of the barn was ne ing Mime 
ene ek | able to bring g hose into ee utah T 19. 1939 
ST el Ae ae Clellan apartment on the third floor, | | SAT! Sal ¢ 
# pei | where the fire started. There they pearl Ape’ es 


4 


apartment keeping a steady stream 
of water on the fire in the closet, 
but the flames crept along the base- 
poard and escaped into another 
blind attic in front of the house. 
Breaking two skylights and forcing | 
a thole in the ‘tim roof in the front 
| part of the structure, the firemen 
|used every piece of available hose 
land within an hour had the stubborn 
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SABIN BARN BURNED 


| Spectacular Blaze On East Street 
Saturday Evening. 


The local fire department was sum- 
|moned to the property of Mrs. Eu- 
gene Sabin of East street about 9:30 
Saturday evening when a large barn 
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Sirus re eaten ea 

e house, and what} 
with the southeast wind, the housé} 
was constantly in a shower of red hot} 
sparks, some three or four-inch 
squares of flaming shingle. Firemen | 
swarmed the roof of the house and } 
with the aid of extinguishers and} 
sticks, removed the hazardous sparks} 
before doing any damage, thus sav-} 
ing the structure. For a time it} 
seemed as though the house should | 
certainly catch fire. Two trees on 
the lawn caught, but after application.) 
of the extinguishers were saved from | 
being completely burned. The fence ~ 
adjoining the barn was also ablaze © 
and hay and bushes in the fields for © 
several hundred square feet caught ” 
fire and for a time threatened the en- © 
tire woods behind the barn. ; 

Two fire companies from Lenox 
had been summoned, but could do no — 
more than assist the locals in keep- 
ing the main house from catching and 
extinguishing the underbrush » and ” 
hay that had caught. ‘ 

There was an endless stream of} 
cars up Center street from the time |) 
the alarm sounded until long after] 
the last of the roof rafters had 
crashed to the ground. At least 3000 
people witnessed the blazing  spec-/|| 
tacle, the flames being visible for 
miles around, attracting people from 
Lenox, Tyringham and Stockbridge. | 
The structure was in a prominent lo- |. 
cation, on a hill about 200 feet back | 
from East street. 

The barn, which is valued at $7000 
and partially covered’ by insurance, 
measured 60 feet by 80 feet, a wooden}. 
structure on a cement and stone foun- 
dation. It was built more than 50] 
years ago by Charles H. Sabin, who jp 
bought the property in ’° 1883 from | 
John B. Freeman, who conducted a}. 
small farm on the site. The cement} 
and stone cellar walls cost Mr. Sabin 
about $1500 when the barn was built. |’ 
For more than ten years now the barn |" 
had not been in use except as a gar-j 
aging place for the family cars. In 
the basement were stanchions for 18 
head of cattle and stalls for eight 
horses were located on the first floor. |" 
In the mows was space for about a}, 
hundred tons of hay. The carriage 
room.was huge and accommodated |; 
many vehicles. 

Garaged in the barn at the time of}? 
the fire were two automobiles. One!) 
was the property of Mrs. Sabin and — 
the other belonged to Mrs. Victor) 
Bradley, who has been making her 
home with Mrs. Sabin for the last” 
few months. Mrs. Bradley was able’ 
to save Mrs. Sabin’s automobile from | 
the fire, but her own, in another sec- © 
tion, she was unable to save without | 

















e yt | |blaze under control. | caught fire and was threatening Mrs. seriously endangering her life. The r 
Oa Ee hit aiecgn EL Me. Ae Cre One) value tha barn’ | There had bean ail 
ROR, |were Mr. and Mra. Josep : - Rad a Tea cat, : 
te . ab , , | Ci:fan an’ sca, Thomas, Aaron Pom- Nl cana a epee en kA foe hay stored there for several years. |” 
ie As i. |ecamtz and daughter, Lena, ssi S| the best built structures in town. The Ge 
he) ‘ ‘_, |Catherine Whalen, Mrs. Roy arn fire, of unknown origin, was greatly 

BARR ey jand family and Addison H. Nic sr aided by a stiff southeast wind. Due] 

ray yi." and family. The business boa hi ~ | to the strong wind and lack of water, 

ae, m:mis located on the ground Moor | tne Lee fire department confined its| _ 

the "| were Blanche’s Beauty Shoppe, own- | efforts to saving Mrs. Sabin’s house, . 

Bac Jed by Mrs. Josoph Kenyon, John T. || which was about 200 feet from the IE eo Nae 
i, me - ‘|Leahy’s plumbing shop, and Ray- burning building. The house is not uae ; eT rane a 
LN, LO Re }mend Allen’s service and sales store. | sipplied. by, town water -but has its fe , 4 
— . | Several ‘hundred persons from) o4n spring, which is piped to the . . phe 
7 +. | | Southerm Berkshire were. attracted || po) 50. | | AN cid 
0 nae [to the sceme. The fast work and The fire gained headway rapidly. eyes 
Ps }good. judgment of the, firemen saved!! when the alarm blew, it was but al . < AG 
ae | the large building from more serious || small blaze in the southwest wing. By) | a 
— | danage and also insured the safety || the time the firemen arrived on the | Ni 
ke Jerk | of the families ‘m neighboring houses. | scene, however, the wind had spread} — i 
eae ine. oe department's pias, ead Eat the flame, which in no time had com-| 4) 41) )) @ ues RUAN, 
# Be ed east eh mended by a sine neeeDy : pletely enveloped the entire three} 9 © Leela fiche ns a 
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tories. 


‘The barn was in a southerly | 
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—Photo by Hessier 
‘ Miss Jane E. Heaphy 





Miss Jane E. Heaphy, daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Heaphy | 


of Lee, will receive her’ bachelor 
of arts degree from Trinity Col- 
lege, at the commencement exer- 
cises, also Tuesday. 

i Miss Heaphy, who 








biology while at Trinity. 
been active in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, was president of the 





‘Chemical Society, an organization | 


‘whose object is to discuss recent 
advances in the scientific world; 
)president of the Christ Child So- 
ciety, a mission society, and vice- 
president and treasurer of the 
\Literary Club, the purpose of 
which is to review modern novels 


land dramas. In addition, she held | 
|membership in the German and | 


Wekanduit Societies. 


David Keating 


Graduated Today 


ity College at Hartford, Conn, The 


, 1939 


. 


;ter, 


‘now professor and lecturer at Chi- 


bal the, morning, service. at the Spices 


From Trinity | 


LEE, June 19.—David Keating, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Keat- 
ing, High Street, received a bache~ 
lor of arts degree today from ‘Trin- 


exercises were held in the college | 


chapel. ‘ : 
Mr. Keating majored in eco- | 
nomics. He was a member of the 


ammons Club and of the Glee 
Club, serving as librarian of the 
latter during his senior year. He | 
is a graduate of Lee High School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keating and daughe | 
Priscilla, and son, Schuyler, 
attended the exercises. They were 
also in attendance yesterday when. | 
former President Edouard Benes, 





cago University, was a speaker at | 
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graduated | 
from Lee High School where she | 
was a member of the Pro-Merito | 
Society, majored in chemistry and | 
She has |} 
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Bates College 
Honors Morin 











George F. Morin 


| LEWISTON, Me., March 22— 
George F. Morin, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert J. Morin, Water Street, 
Lee, a senior at Bates College, was 
one of nine men of his class elected 
to membership in the Bates College 
Club, according to. announcement 

- of special honors made in chapel 
exercises Monday. The College} 

| Club, organized in 1891, is an/)} 
honorary Bates service organiza- | 

| tion and highest award given to all- | 
around men. 

' Morin, majoring in mathematics 
and pursuing a science course, is°a 
member of the Varsity Club, and a 
member of the varsity football 
team. 



















Miss Esther G. Warren 


LEE, June 14—Miss Esther G, 
Warren this week graduated from 
State Teachers’ College at Bridge- 
| water. She-is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wendell R. Warren, 65 
|Housatonic Street. 

Miss Warren majored in social 
studies, literature and art theory. 
She received a degree of bachelor 
of science in education. She was a 
member of the Garden Club -her 
third year, Topics of the Day Club 
her junior and senior years, a 
‘member of the Women’s Athletic 
Club, and a member of the Student 
Fellowship her freshman year. 


Norman Packard | 
Mr. Packard \ 














his bachelor of science in| 


_ [mechanical, engineering; 


| _ exercises at. Worcester] a 
‘Polytechnic Institute Friday.) : 
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| the class of 1931. His father, served 
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Churchill Francis Elected 


‘Treasurer of Lee Bank 





Former Pittsfield Man, Now 





G. Churchill Francis 





|| late James A, Rice. 
‘| Mousley was re-elected assistant 
|| treasurer and H. Archer Clark was 
| re-elected. clerk. 


|years was associated with the 
| He was treasurer of that’ institu- 


1) Pes /}2933. 


him as treasurer, 


LEE, June 2.—Edward S. Rogers, 
for 33 years treasurer of the Lee, 


1 Savings Bank, was elected president 


of the institution Wednesday after- | ) 


noon to succeed the late Charles } 
H. Shaylor. G. Churchill Francis of }! 


| the Westefild Savings Bank will | 


succeed Mr. Rogers as treasurer. 


' Carl Wurtzbach was elected vice- 


president, the position held by the 
Miss Esther R. 





Elected in 1904 


| Mr. Rogers was elected treasurer |/ 
| of the bank in 1904 and since 1900 


has been a member of the board of 
trustees. 

Mr. Francis will begin his duties 
at the Lee bank in July ‘after serv- 
ing in the real estate department 
of the Westfield Savings Bank for 
past three and one-half years, The 
son of Mrs, Fred T. Francis of 149 
Bartlett Atvenue, Pittsfield, he is a 
graduate of Williams College in 


as Mayor of Pittsfield and for 46 


Berkshire County Savings Bank. 


t| chorus 


| en in Pittsfield. 


In Westfield, Succeeds Mr. Rogers 
‘Who Is Named President 


———— 








-Edward 8S. Rogers 


| Mr. Rogers, treasurer of the Lee Savings Bank 33 years, was elected 
| president yesterday and Mr. Francis, formerly of Pittsfield, succeeds 


the mortgage department of the 
Berkshire County Savings Bank 
three years before going to West- 
field. While in Pittsfield he was a 
member of the executive commit- 
itee of the Berkshire Musical As- 
sociation, was a member of the 
participating under Hor- 
ace Hunt’s direction at the Berk- 
shire Symphonie Festival in 1935. 

An aviation enthusiast, Mr. 
Francis secured a Federal pilot’s 
license tn 1931, the first to be giv- 


Mrs. Francis is the former Caro- 
\lyn Hunter Russell of North Adams. 
Trustees Reelected 

The following trustees of the 
| bank, whose terms expire this year, 
|were reelected: James O’Brien, 
Harold S. F. Bates, and Edward S. 
|Rogers, Michael J. Kelly will fill 
|the vacancy created by the death 
of Charles H. Shaylor. Other trus- 
'tees are: Carl Wurtzbach, Frank RK. 
Pease, Allen ,T.. Treadway, H. 
Archer Clark, and Fred C. Tobey. 
|John G, Ellis and Arthur L. Rogers 
were elected to fill the vavancies 
created by the deaths of George S. 
Gordon and John-F. Deely. 
The following five new members 
were named corporators of the 
bank: John G. Ellis, John M. Deely, 





tion at the time of his death in 


» 


Mr,. Fra 


was a member of |) 


Albert N, Nettleton, Lowell M. 
Clicas and Heaton I, Treadway. 


| 
| 






r E. S. . Rogers 


| 


| day night. 











| ciation has 
| service to the community at a sure 
| prisingly low 
| painstaking efficiency of the come 
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Resigns 


Served as 
President for 
20 Years 


LEE, April 6.—Edward S. Rogers 
resigned as president of the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association at the ad- 





journed annual meeting which was © 


held in the Lee Savings Bank Mon- 
Mr. Rogers served as 
head of the group for 20 years. He 
is succeeded by Mrs. James T. 
Owens. ; 


Mr. Roger’s letter of resignation 
which was read by Mrs. Frank J. 


Diamond, secretary, is in part as 
follows: “Circumstances of a pere 
sonal nature make it imperative 
that I should relinquish the pres« 
idency of the association. Will 
you, therefore, present my resigna« 
tion at the next meeting of the as« 


sociation, which I understand will 
‘| be held when the 
| ready to report. 


committee is 
I am anxious also 
to express my deep appreciation of 


shown toward me by my associates 
during the many* years we have 
worked together. While we have 
not attempted as elaborate a prose 
gram as prevails in some places, 
I think we may feel that the assoe 
rendered excellent 

expenditure. The 
mittee in looking after the details 
of the work, and the _ consciene 
ciousness of the nurse have made 
these results possible.” 


The resignation was accepted 


| with deep regret and sincere ape 


preciation of the long and loyal 
service rendered by the retiring 
president, Mr. Rogers. 


The following officers and com-« 


_the ‘consideration which has been © 


-"OCET 


t 


mittees were unanimously elected | 


President, Mrs. Owens; vice presi= 


dent, Mrs. H, Archer Clark; treas« — 


urer, Miss Minnie L. Baird; sece 
retary, Mrs. Frank J. Diamond; 
assistant secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Marion Graham; auditor, 
Alex Faxon; directors, officers, 
James T. Owens, E. H. Bossidy, 


Dr. George S. Wickham, Paul 
Morse, W. A. Ford, Mrs. Mark 
Robbins, Mrs. L. C.. VanTrump, 


Miss Margaret Deely, Miss Mary 
Brazil, Dr. Dorothy Vohr; finance 
committee, Miss Margaret E, 


Kelly, chairman; Miss Minnie Ly’ 


Baird, Mrs. Percy Ayers, Mrs, 
Henry Wilds Smith, Miss Winnie 
Dolan. Nursing commitee, Mrs, 
James T. Owens, chairman; Mrs, 
H. Archer Clark; Miss Margaret E. 
Kelly, Mrs, John F. Deely. Supply 
committee, Miss Margaret Deely, 
chairman; Mrs. Clarence N. Dur 
ant, Mrs. H. Archer Clark, Miss 
Nancy Ryan. Miss Nancy Ryan) 
will continue as the visiting nurse’ 


of the pesccistob. 
Gan & wr . 
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| afternoon, 


‘}urer. 


| Kelly, 


LEE SAVINGS BANK — 
RENAMES OFFICERS 
: President Edward S. Rogers 


Honored On 40th Anni-) 


versary of Being a Trustee). 


| Lee, June 5—The annual meeting 
of the Lee Savings bank was held this 
featured by a tribute to 


| President Edward, S. Rogers on his 
-|40th anniversary of being a trustee 


“\of the bank. Edmund C. Wilcox of 


.| Stockbridge was elected to the board 
of trustees for one year to fill the 
‘| vacaney left by Harold S. Bates, who 
has moved to Burlington, Vt. 

Mr Rogers was reelected presidént; 
Carl Wurtzbach, vice-president, and 
H. Archer Clark, clerk. G. Churchill 


Francis continues as treasurer, and 


Esther R. Mousley as assistant treas- 
Trustees reelected for three 
years are: Archer Clark, Fred C, 
| Tobey and Allen T. Treadway. 

| Other trustees are: Michael J. 
James O’Brien, Edward 5S. 
Rogers, terms expiring in 1941; Frank 
4 R. Pease, Arthur L. Rogers, Carl 
+| Wurtzbach and Leighton C. Van- 
| trump, 1942. The following were elect~ 
| ed members of the corporation: Ed- 
mund C. Wilcox, Roland A. Packard 
‘|and Thomas E. Boyne. 

A successful year was reported. The 
bank on June 1 paid its usual semi- 
annual dividend of 2% per cent. The 
report showed a gain of $88,973.29 in 
deposits since the corresponding date 
of 1939 and the surplus in the past 
year has grown by $15,871.60. 


| Mr Rogers was praised for his good/ 
‘| work during the 40 years that he has 


| served as a trustee. In 1904 he was 
elected a member of the board of 
trustees. Mr Rogers was elected treas- 
urer of the bank in 1904, a position he 
_|held for 34 years and for the past two 
‘|years he has been president. Since Mr 
Rogers has been a trustee the bank 
lhas gained in deposits $3,767,391. 


CNL NEVE ae 


Sohn P. Palmer 


F Kral So 
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Trai TREASURER 


OF SAVINGS BANK 


John P. Palmer of Housa-| 
tonic National, Stock- 


_ bridge, Has Been Active in 
— Civic Affairs and in Ma- 


sonry 

Lee, April 14 — John P. Palmer of 
Stockbridge was elected treasurer of 
the Lee Savings bank at 4 special 
meeting of the irustees held this 
afternoon. 

Mev Palmer was born in Stockbridge, 
where many branches, and. several 
Senerations of his family have been 
honored residents. He attended the 
grade schools of that town, was grad- 
uated from the Pittsfield high school, 
brown university. He taught school 
for a year in Springfield, Vt., and then 
for four years was head of the science 
department in Greenwich, Ct. On the 
death of William A. Seymour, 19 
years ago, he entered the Housatonic 
National bank-> with which he 
since been connected, as director, vice- 
president and cashier. He has taken 
a prominent part in business and 
civic affairs in Stockbridge and given 
the town outstanding service on its 
school committee for 13 years. 

Mr Palmer is widely known and 
higiily respected and is no stranger to 
lice. For many years, members of the 
Palmer family have been close neigh- 
living just over the Lee boun- 
anvy. William Pitt Palmer was one 
of the poets of the Berkshire jubilee 
and of the Lee centennial. 

John P. Palmer, the new treasurer, 
has been prominent in Masonry and 
has been. district deputy of this Ma- 
sonie district. 

He was recently elected an honorary 
member of the Evening Star lodge 


, the first person jin 145 years on Sirk 


Evening Star lodge has conferred the 
honor, "Mire Palmer has been regent} 


‘of Lee chapter of the Daughters of 


the American Reyolution. As soon 


(as suitable arrangements can be made; 


‘to Lee. 
Oa daughter in 
treasurers in 89 
‘i Bliss, 10 years: 
ae OF 

_, Rogers, 
_hearly three years. 


Mr and Mrs Palmer expect to move 
They have a daughter who 
is married and living in Amherst and 
Beaver college, 

The Lee Savings bank has had five 
years: Edward A, 
J. M,. Howk, 6 years; 
36 years; Edward S. 
a4 years; and G. C. Francis, 


Kilbon, 








has |} 



























Casey, John Casey, D. P. Bradley 
and Wellington Smith was appointed || 
to confer with the G. A. R. offi- | 





to. join the Federated Clubs.of..Amer- | 
ica, but has declined, feeling freer: to 
carry on its work if its membership 
Was limited to its original number—25, 
The flag and pole which stands before 





Bs 0 Ry Re a EE ENE yh Rita Ai ted BOO Av aE ets ees ; \UaN 
ei iat pas LRT hy SARy ey Load pee Wise ent eer ? Ae thi Lh dy i 4; ~ f 
mest RY : have to cease activity too but many” which Lee has, and they are many, |e te 
| members of the organization met there has been none where the house- | Ue 
| with Mrs. 8, Anna. Starkweather, keepers and mothers could meet and | Me 
# now department president, and enjoy sociak relations, swap kitohan't 
; || voted to retain the charter. On “eis cable Pa at hatan ite talk about |) % 7 
FOUNDED 43 June 19, 1917, an American flag WAS | ycather, | 
presented to Judge Bart Bossidy for “There is no class of our people |} 
‘ use in the district court room. Flags that’ need the social gatherings so |& 
have also been given by the corps much as the housekeepers and home- 
in past years to the Boy Scouts, the anes ser A seems from the pros- | 
ND | | Abser Rice School, Bast Lee and |e! that this organization has, 
: 1935. ; | South Lee schools and the American = nceting at Mrs Hull's, Mrs ©. N.| 
i Sr k Ch ; } Legion Drum Corps. During Hp Foote was made chairman, and the! 
) sen as years of the World War members of | preliminaries were arranged, Mrs} 
mig ‘some i the corps met with the Red Cross pe sang ie the meeting was 
; ° AES. ; very pleasant and ‘promising. The} 
; irst President of Lee | and made articles for distribution . Cri nl r ce ae 
ie Nr among fhe soldiers. This year thejiifcn ec eH be with Mrs Georgel® 
Organization peg peiponmeaiti sum. "i nagar Mrs Heebner’s article continues: | 
; e local committee In charge of the “On 'Priday, July - /12,' 1985,°: Mrs} 
| LEE, March 28—At this week's | President's birthday celebration. Charles Hull, founder of this club,! 
meeting of the Scott-Bradley ' ‘The presidents of the corps since | known as the Home Economies club, | 
’ : b : . pr ctr arcn : bee having come from her present home 
| Women’s Relief Corps the members its organization and the years in} |jin Deland, Fla. to Lee, met with the! 
gave a program in observance of the which they served follow: |club members ‘at their. 20th anni- 
; | ; eae Mrs. Celina Sparks, 1892-93, 1902- | versary meeting at the home-.of Mrs 
| 43rd anniversary of the organiza- | 03; Mrs. Sarah Horton, 1894; Mrs. George Colton, one of the charter 
| | tion. Linda Bradley, 1605-96; Mrs. Mary] |memhers, The other charter mem: 
fe Mpa, 4ae( 1882, epee ehisarss a ie mls a he da Mrs. Mary ing were Mrs. William. Baldwin, Mrs’ > 
| Day,.at that time an instituting and| | J. Casey, 1900-01; Mrs. Jennie Sen- John Goodrich, Mrs William Heebner, 
installing officer for this district, as- nett, 1906; Mrs. Alice  Willmont, Mrs. Carl Wurtzbach, Mrs Kate 
i | sisted by Mrs. Mary. Deane, depart-| | 1907-08-10-11; Mrs. Susie Herrock,! | Wild, Mrs Delos Sheldon, Mrs Mary 
ment president, came to Lee to form | -| 1909-12-13-14; Mrs. Emma Peiffer, |litchcock. ‘There was a total attend. 
a Woman’s Relief Corps auxiliary) 4 1918-20-24-25; Mrs. Martha Hecox, | “While the original idea of the} 
} to the Scott-Bradley Post No. 177. 1919-30-31; Mrs. Louise Beach, ibe group. was to exchange’ recipes and’) 
Twenty-one women signed and be- Soria Alice Jones, 1928; Mrs, Ellen helptul suggestions towards the run- j 
icame charter members. The fol-| \Stanard, 1932-33-34; Mrs. Ellen | ning s yt pps home, the ae 
’ aes -05-15-16-17-21-29-26- ties of the club. were not’ confined | 
} lowing officers Were, lected. ere ; ereaine TO04 Woelb-T6e1 1-312 20-26 to this, but, along ywith the social ly 
dent, Celina Sparks; senior vice mane 2 life, which consisted of covered dish, | #27 99 
‘ president, Sarah Horton; junior vice Mrs. DeForest is the oldest mem- luncheons, men’s nights, picnics, cos- . 
j president, Henrietta  Wolfinger; ber of the corps, having joined in tume parties, Valentine and Christ-; 
| chaplain, Georgé*Perry; treasurer,|>|February, 1895. She is now presi-| | ™as. celebrations, the club has. de-| 
May Todd; conductor, Belle Hulett;; |dent of the organization and holds | biti ge et een es eda ace: ine 
i guard, Lillian Casey; assistant conf \the office of department assistant in- clothing and’ food. forthe known | 
ductor, Linda Bradley; assistant} |spector. — needy. The records show that one} 
| guard; Louise Heebner. The first Christmas. 21: poor children’ were madé 
meeting was held at the home of |! ' happy with gifts from the club, and | 
} a whole. families .can testify to receiy- | 
ee er na ee pea | 1986. ing food and clothing from the same 
OC! . ; | Dee EF SI source, 
step was to secure rooms for the “A box of clothing and toys. was! 
post and corps. For a time the LEE HOME ECONOMICS }*{sent to a former Lee girl, who: was 
corps met in Grange Hall: The }| i ‘| doing’ Red Cross. nursine in Ver- 
i uae ail | mont, A year’s ‘subscription. to’ a ' 
membership increased and at oy CLUB'S ACTIVITIES | Braille magazine was given to a blind ‘ 
| end of the Sgn’ the soni ors . i/ | |}man in Lanesboro. A child from the. 
| an enrollmen members. by pre MNS |, \slums of New York was given one 
emo women cooperated with the post in| | ‘ ze ; j..| Week of vacation at Mount Lawn: 
i oe ba Riva neha Sea tlagah ey Memo- Women's “Organization. Hasjay,,, Dare ins eens Summaes ot e 
‘ rial Day work, Prior to Memorial | | B : E ; t f ?| L Marble schook.’ ih ieee “peaittiful 
Day members Lape igh ian ugar busy cen In AIS ence for i \flag-and pdle, which was aceepted: by 
assisting members 0 e€ post in ar- |, en ; “le the school board at. a pisblic meeting, | 
ranging for the day’s observance, | eats Review of Work and the flag raised with appropriate 
: i Hyom ur .Specia orresponden exercises, t 
a At that time the late ated Ahan }., luee, “March 7—Lee ‘women who "The club has always cooperated 
. || gathered greens for wreaths ;comprise the membership ‘of ‘the Lee! *|with ‘the local Grange, and with the 
ll the assistance of a group of young} | Home Economics. club are observing} | Berkshire county. extension service, | 
people in the town. These wreaths the 21st anniversary of their organi-} | having many worthwhile ‘demonstra= | 
; were placed on the graves of Sol-||Zation this year, Organized in 19155 | tions and taking up, as a class, some} 
diers. Last year the corps pur- as a means of bringing together Lee 4 ofthe projects under their auspices, | 
285 aths and decorated housewives “to exchange: recipes. and | “At. one time the. club was enter- j 
chased Wit: helpful suggestions,” the. club has|! {tained at Walker hall in Great Bar- 
the graves. [broadened into a philanthropic group | rington by. the Thursday Morning | 
Given Kooms hae Bid ae ies has many charitable | ore = se phhinne rn gre ent 
. i works to its credit. | to-join the Federated Clubs. of Ameri- 
At a town meeting held April 4, | The-club has had several invvien tions’ ca, but has declined each. time, the) 
1893, a committee consisting of P, H. 


members feeling that they were freer 
to carry on, if they: remained as they: 
started, a-club. limited to a member-! 
ship of 25. ; 

“The members feel that the club has | 


cials and report at a subsequent | 





























: jthe Hyde school building is one’ of justified its existence and looks for- 
meeting. On June 30, 1893 it WaS |\the many gifts of the Home. Eco-! ward to many more years of useful) 
4 unanimously voted to give the use} nomics club. pip activities,” 
of the Selectmen’s and Assessors’ The following paper, written by Mrs | ane ae . 
Stella tL. Heebner appeared in the | dé 
rooms, free of charge, to the G, A. Borkshi a Wnces xe . 
: + | Berkshire Gleaner in» February, 1915. | 
: R. No. 177 and its groaned i be. “Among the news items of the last | Easy to Know 
janet long as the organiza ORF {of the week was mi Miees cigs omen, “Daddy, I just killed five flies, 
. : f » matrons’ o e yillage had | ” 
In 1908 the corps erected a monu- |met with Mrs Charles ®. Hull ana), ‘WO male and three female. 
ment to the unknown dead in Fair-. beer iat vibe ea club, aie be: How do you know that’s what 
. 2 & 2y proposed to sit in .counci or | >? . 
mount Cemetery and ied bead rey jthe purpose of gaining knowledge |! they bide taut si 
mid oe eae Sse Bit ree, from each other, and by study in the | Two were on the dining table 
pos i ed a jart of better and cheaper housekeep- | i ” 
RG tor a time that the corps would liing, Of al) the clubs and_ societies | au fie other three on the ST ail 
« , es ta ble aE DIR Aue Te AIa eh, A PME EYE ea PAUP sinha p Sah a ita io q : ; al 
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i Bosady Crevait Post Start- 
Pay. ed With: 52 


Members 

LEE, Feb. 26.—The Bossidy-Ore- | 
yar Post, 893, Veterans of Foreign | 
‘Wars, will hold an anniversary 
|party in the post rooms Tuesday, 
March 3. The anniversary will be 
the 15th for the local post and the 

seventh for the auxiliary. 

The post originally started with | 
52 names on its charter and. its 
first meetings were held in the fire 

|station, Later the post moyed its 

‘| headquarters to rooms in the Rams- 
Dictor- Block where it remained for 
several years. Then the post moved 

-lacross the street to present rooms 
above: Frank Pease’s Drug Store. 

The post has been continuously 
functioning for the past 15 years as 
a representative organization for 
veterans. Time has seen the ranks 
depleted by death and the removal 
of members to other communities. 
In fact out of the original 52 com- 
rades only 10 answered the last 
roll call. Several members of the 
Lee post have been honored by de- 
partment offices. Joseph Sakow, 
commander of the post, is the pro- 
prietor of the Lee Pharmacy. | 

The auxiliary was formed in 19289 || 


and has been a decided asset in the |} H. Brooks of Savannah, Ga. 


- | activities of the organization. The | 
| president is Miss Lena Marchetti of |) 
Lenox,” 


LEE RELIEF CORPS 
~ TO MARK ANNIVERSARY 


1937 


‘Scott-Bradley Post to Fete 
45th Birthday the 22d— 
Active Life Recalled 


| From Our Special Correspondent 
Lee, March 13—Scott-Bradley post, 


AY Way 


— spa eke yw \ Pe 
mt 19g6, {Sere 
/ % ee ae AIMEE | BM bn Maho 


wreaths 





-} Women’s Relief corps, will celebrate 
-its 45 the anniversary Monday night, 


» ‘the 22d, when Berkshire County corps 


will be present. 


Faets contained in the history of 
the corps, read by Past President 
| Mrs. Emma Peiffer, follow: 

Mrs. Sparks First Dresident 

On March 22, 4892, Mrs, Annie 

K. Day, department instituting and 
installing officer, assisted by Mrs. 
Mary Deane, department presi- 
|jdent, Mrs. Abbie Wheldon and 
Mrs. A. Marietta Ayers of Pitts- 
field organized a Woman’s Relief 
Corps Auxiliary to Scott-Bradley 
Post, No. 177, at Lee with 22 wom- 
en joining. The corps’ first offi- } 
jcers were: president, Mrs. Celina 
Sparks; senior vice president, Mrs. | 
‘|Sarah Horton; junior vice presi-) 
dent, Mrs. Henrietta Wolfinger; 
“| chaplain, Mrs. G. Georgia Perry; | 
treasurer, Mrs. May Todd; conduc- } 
| tor, Mrs. Belle Hulett; guard, Miss | 
| Lillian Casey; assistant conductor, | 
|Mrs. Linda C. Bradley; assistant} 
guard, Mrs. Louise Heebner. 


i if) 











The first meeting was held) _ AWS 
March 23 at 8 A. M. at the home!” 
of Mrs. Laura Gray. By the close}. aK A 
of the year, 42 had joined. Each 
year. members met and. made; 
to decorate soldiers’ 
graves May 30. This is still done, 
but as there are now nearly 300 
graves the wreaths are purchased. 

Early activities included baby 
shows, box socials, strawberry teas, 
suppers, food sales and a fair in 
1895 to defray expenses of a pi- 
ano. At the fair a gold-headed 
cane was won by Civil War veter- 
an, John Campbell, grandfather of 
Mrs. William Washburn of Lenox 
Dale. In 1893 at a special town 
meeting June 30 it was voted to 
_give the use of the Selectmen’s 
and Assessors’ rooms free of| 
charge to the G. A. R. post and the 










} 


corps as long as _ they. existed. || 
Meetings have since been _held/! 
there. J 


Charter Members Living 

Two charter members living are 
Mrs. May Todd and Mrs. Ida Tain- . 
tor. Fifteen members, of which || 
seven are living, have served as 
president. In 1908 a monument to 
the unknown dead was erected in 
Fairmount Cemetery by the corps. 
‘Memorial Day services are held 
there each year with the American 
Legion. A gavel made of wood 
‘cut from a tree near the spring 
‘within the Andersonville stockade 
was given the corps in 1909 by C. 


The organization is charitable, | 
| helping the needy and sick. Dur- || 
‘ing the World War much assist- 
ance was given. Flags have been 
presented to a number of organ- 
izations, the most recent being a 
joint gift with the Sons of Veter- 
ans’ Auxiliary of Pittsfield,.to the 
Lenox Grade School in memory of 
Michael Broderick, former Lenox 
Civil War veteran. In 1917 the| 
corps presented Judge Bart Bossidy 
a flag for the court room. : 
The corps and post were named 
for Captain Scott Bradley of West! 
Stockbridge whose physical condi- 
tion kept him from being accept- Sa NE 
ed for the Civil War. He formed AN DN Liha ht sen 
a volunteer company and was chos- ony 
en captain by his men. He  be-| 
came ill before the war’s end and 
was sent home but only reached 
Philadelphia where. he “died. In| eMac Y 
1935 Miss May Bradley, a relative, | f Aneta 
gave the corps a framed portrait ! ht an 
of Captain Bradley. 
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 |NATIONAL BANK HAS 
: 1935. 100th BIRTHDAY 


Inaugurated In 1835 as a State Bank 
the Lee National Bank Observed 
100th Birthday Anniversary Wed- 
nesday.—George Hull First Presi- 
dent of Institution. 


The Lee National bank rounded 
out a century since its inauguration 
-}on Wednesday. During the early 
| years of the bank’s incorporation the 
capital stock was $50,000, which was 
-|inereased to $300,000 in 1864. The 
|iegislature approved the act for in- 

corporation of the stockholders on 
March 27, 1835, and the institution 
|then became a state bank. 

On March 14, 1865, the institution 
| became a National bank. The first 
| president was George Hull, who 
served from June 1, 1835, to Dec. 17, 
1838. Robert L. Barnard, the first 
cashier, was employed but a short} 
| time at the bank, serving from June 
1 to July 27 of the year 1835. 

Frank J. Diamond, prevent cashicr 
of the bank, complétes 2u years’ ser- 
vice with the institution this year, 
having been cashier for approxl- 
| mately 13 years. Mr. Diamond was 
‘| elected cashier June 1, 1922, to suc-} 

ceed Malcolm W. Lehman. 

Attorney James O’Brien, present 
| president, who is also chairman of 
lthe State Milk Control Board, was 

first elected in 1924, succeeding the 

late Mark T. Robbins. Mr. O’Brien 
has been re-elected every year since 
. |that time. Early this week he pre- 
| sided over a regular meeting of the 
bank for the first time since last 


November, when he entered the Dea- | 
‘+! conness hospital, Boston, for treat-| 


a 


} ment, 
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$422,332. 


Among Most Substantial Business Houses of West- 
ern Massachusetts—Record of Their Services 


ITTSFIELD,' DEC, 29—Ranking 
high among the solid, substan- 
tial business institutions of 
Western Massachusetts are the 


Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance com- 
pany of Pittsfield and the Lee Na- 
tional bank of Lee, both of: which will 
have completed 100 years of contin- 
uous service early in’ 1935. The in- 
Ssurance’ company of which Robert A. 
Barbour is the president and treasur- 
er was incorporated March 6, 1835 
The Lee National’ bank, of which 
dames O’Brien is president and Frank 
J. Diamond, cashier, began its career 
under a legislative act approved 
March 27, 1835: 


The writer recalls: only six other 


Berkshire business institutions that 
are still being operated under the 
Bame hame as in 1835. These are they 
Agricultural National bank of Pitts- 
field, the Housatonic National bank 
and Red Lion inn at Stockbridge, 
Crane & Company of Dalton, the 
Berkshire County Eagle of Pittsfield 
and the Berkshire Courier of Great 
Barrington, which celebrated its cen- 
tennial in October. 

In 1835 Andrew Jackson was serv- 
ing as the seventh President of the 
United States and John Davis was 
governor. of Massachusetts, Lenox 
was. the Berkshire county seat. The 
population of Pittsfield in 1820 accord- 
ing to Field’s history was 2768; Lee 
1384, and Berkshire county, 35,720. All 
three no doubt had grown to some ex- 
tent in 1885, but courage and faith in 
this westernmost county of the com- 
monwealth were required to estab- 
lish these two institutions amid a 
scattering and for he most part a 
farming population. The fact that 
both have gone through several ma- 
jor business depressions, without the 
slightest. tremor is proof of the en- 
during foundation upon which they 
are built.” 

First Policy Framed 


A highly-prized relic in the office 
of President Barbour of the Berkshire 
Mutual Fire Insurance company is 


the framed first policy written by this 
company. It was for $750 on the rec- 
tory of St Stephen’s Episcopal church 
which stood on the present North- 
street site of the Y. M. C. A... The 
policy is signed by Edward A. New- 
ton and Hosea Merrill, Jr., wardens, 
and was dated August 1, 18385, It 
ran for seven years. The church paid 
& premium of $7.50 and at the end of 
the seven years the policy had earned 
$6.37, so thatthe actual cost of the 


’ insurance for ;the period was $1.13. 


Under the terms of the charter $50,- 
000 of insurance had to be ready be- 
fore policies could be issued. By Aug- 
ust 1 the required amount had been 
subscribed. The first year the com- 
pany issued 257 policies for a total of 
$287,624 insurance. At the end of 10 
years the number. of policies had 
grown to 1826 for a total of $1,343,065 
insurance. When the company cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary in 1885 
there were 25,900 policies in force on 
$5,011,556. In 1885 the company had 
paid in dividends, $84,282: the losses 
had been $168,106 and premiums paid 
The, jast published report 
of the company shows $108,317,130 
insurance in force on about 70,000 
policies. Up to January 1, 1934 pre- 
miums paid in have totaled $10,181,- 
640; the losses have been’ $4,382,541 


“and dividends paid), $1,872,950. 


The first officers of the company 
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who were elected May 28, 1835 were: 
President, Nathan Willis; secretary 
and treasurer, Parker IL. Hall; direc- 
tors, Nathan Willis, Edward A. New- ye 
ton, Jabez L. Peck, Solomon L. Rus-| 
sell, Ezekiel R. Colt, Jason Clapp, RS RD 
Henry C. Brown. The company first)  - Kae t RSS 
carried on business in the law office) Sits etre 
of the secretary and treasurer on the, i “a 
grotind floor of the building that stood, DN NAR A 
where the New American hotel is! Y Vib 
now, In 1857 the company bought for | es Cay SE 
$2000 the Bank Row building where) Bi ie 
the Agricultural bank had been locat-} ‘oe RRA 
ed and this building was sold in 1874) © Be Ney Uae 
to the Athenaeum for $4000. In 1879) BARTHES HehN ig 
the company moved to the West block| _ CULAR Rae 
corner of North and East streets and hin 0 Se LM 
was located on that corner until its! ' fy 
present spacious and finely-equipped | 
new home on Hast street was com-/ 
pleted in 1932. by 
Fine Record 
Starting as assistant secretary in 
1910 Mr Barbour has been with the) 
company for 24 years. He succeeded |. 


the’ late Henry R. Peirson as presi- 
dent in 1928. Besides Mr Barbour the) 
other directors are Associate Justice 
John C. Crosby of the superior court, | 
Cecil C, Gamwell, who has been on the} 
board sinee 1910; T. Ellis Ramsdell of; 
Housatonic, Charles F. Sawyer of Dal-} 
ton, Walter J. Raybold,, Joseph. E.! 
Peirson, John W. Tobey, Judge Charles; 
L. Ribbard and William A, Whittlesey.’ 

Mr Barbour is the ninth president. 
The others have been Nathan Willis’ 
from 1835 to 1850; T. B. Strong from) 
1850 to 1855; Ezekiel R. Colt from) 
1855 to 1860; Walter Laflin from 1860) 
to 1870; John ©. West from 1870 to 
1879; Jabez Ly Peck from 1879 to 1895; 
Frank W. Hinsdale from 1895 to 1906; 
Henry R: Peirson from 1906 to 1928, 
The secretaries have been Parker L. 
Hall, James Buell, John A. Walker, 
Edwin F. Sandys, Albert B. Root, 
John M. Stevenson, who held the office 
for 33 years from 1879; Robert A. Bar- 
bour and Frederic G. Moore, the pres-' 
ent incumbent. Charles W. Gallup is 
assistant secretary and Miss Marie, 
Kenyon, assistant treasurer, There are) 
24 employes besides the five executive 
officers, 


On January 10, 1935, Frank J. Dia- } 

mond, cashier, will have completed 25 é Ha Lut f 
years” service for the Lee National) reay Pera, Amy 
bank, where he started in 1910 as RY ag at 
clerk. On January 11, 1935, Frank J.) a ae er eben Ca 
Owens will have been a directar of the uaa MEE a 
bank for 25 years. The oldest director’. NW A ee a 
in point of service is Edward S. Rog-- i Hye Bt 
ers, who has been treasurer of the Lee! 
Savings bank for 30 years. He was) WN 
elected to the Lee National bank board) : 
December 15, 1902. He is the only one) cata hn 
now connected with the bank who was} = 95 
with it at that time. Mr Rogers also! Neat 

has outlived all his associates in the 
savings bank, Atty James O’Brien has’ 
been on the Lea National bank direc- * 
torate since Ty. 3, 1908; Besides, 
Messrs Ragers, O’Brien and Owens,) 
the other two directors are Carl‘ 
Wurtzbach, who was elected October | 
14, 1924, and Norval H. Busey, Jr.,\ 
since January 14, 1930. | 


The Lee National bank has been Jo-| 
cated for 100 years on its present site) a) 
on the west side of Main street di- \ nie 
rectly in the center of the town. The) 
property was bought of Winthrop,; | 
Walter and Cutler Laflin, who trans-;. > = 
ferred the original plot to the “presi-|: a4) 
dent, directors. and company of the| vas 
Lee bank,” as the deed reads, It is|. x} 
in the bank: archives and is dated} | 
June 18, 1835. It was recorded at} — 
Lenox on September 9,.1835. Joseph 
Tucker, grandfather of George H.} 
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f ie gilda 5 inh Z Zs {HR Ui eR, Pes f Hb. Ai nt at apy ive ¢é pit ove ‘ya SO eile en's - 
iIpry ov 1 ATIC nr  \ {| the times and having @ livihg mes-" 

hy REV W H MOU LE ESIGNS sage for living issues. The preach- © 

‘ WG ashi 9 : ing that was suitable for the times 7/7 


in which our fathers lived is not)” 


AS PASTOR OF LEE : CHURCH adapted for the age in which wey 
al are living. The Bible must be @/) 








7 j f | 
alee. “ yess A '} book of life. It must be studied for |) | 
Per . Has Served Congregational Church Over 12. Years— ‘| tne living principles that are need- Cae 
vr % fe : : day, and we must always) 
taal Resignation To Take Effect In March—Future Later that “The letter killeth, | 4’ 
wa ndefini 193 || but the spirit giveth life’ Chris- (7) 
ae oily Plans Are Indefinite. , 1923 tianity is @ dead thing until it be- 
pee 5 eee -| LEE, Oct, 2-The resignation of comes incarnate in living men and © 


women. 
Reviews Pastorate. 

“The time. has come when it 
seems that our ways shall pari, 7” 
and that I hand back to you the = 
1 responsibility which you. placed| 
upon me when you asked me to 
take up my residence in your midst 9% 
| and to minister to your spiritual hina 
| needs, I lay down this responsibil~ 
| ity with the feeling that I. have 


ee i _ {the Rey. William H. Mousley, pastor 


of- the Congregational Church for 
tn Se *| the past 12 years, was tendered yes- 
a6. 5 sy terday to take effect in March. The 

ay, | notification was read at the morn- 

> jing service by the Rev. Watson 
ae) ‘i Wordsworth of Housatonic with 

whom Mr. Mousley exchanged pul- 
“ng ‘pits for the occasion. Mr. Mousley’s 
plans for the immediate future are 








Er, . indefinite. His has been the fourth 
; i i done my best for you. I have 
bt longest pastorate in the history of preache ag Bi truth as God has re- 
. “| the church and far exceeds in years | vealed unto me the truth. I have” 
sf -ithat of any other church in the made many friends, and the ties | 
community, ate not easily broken. It has been 





ime Ny tj Came from Maine 


me eae | 3, my privilege to work with some of | 
ee ge ' Mr. Mousley came to Lee from 


the choicest men and women in all } 





Tha Portland, Me., where he was pastor \the world, and if at times we |, 
a of the High Street Congregational have not been able to see face to} 
es | NB nena Church for nearly 10 years. He suc- || face in everything, yet we have 
are Rs oh _} ceeded the Rev. Charles M. Calder- || been able to lay aside our personal 
o Ge wood at the local church. The Rev. || differences and work for the good 
A QU ea aa OD! vc. Calderwood is now pastor of the of the church. It is with a sense 
FED iy aris ; Phy Conerrencional Church in Santa of deep gratitude to c:nose wh |. 
hi ge se Ss tales ; Barbara, Cal. Mr. Mousley is a have helped me that I lay down my | 
Fe eh 8b . O& graduate of the Bangor Theological orl. 
Mae Re “Seminary and also has studied at “As +o the time when this pas- 
eee ek Bye ly Harvard and Oxford. torate shall terminate( I suggest 
aa ae ys 4) ¥y. During his pastorate here he has that it be at the end of the present Ls 
“Phy Eee ER pS Aes pela in its missionary interest and pastoral year. I began my work 4 
PPR ee & . | civic life. He has been an able VaR EEE GuRW ch March and I suggest that it end { Vy 
: ¥ fe ; preacher and organizer and has car- 4 REV. W. H. MOUSLEY 4 next March. This will give both) if ‘ 








‘ied the church through the trying}, made on the church property. The | the church and myself time to ad- | 

















4 period of the depression so as to be || church has been thoroughly organ-| just our affairs and the ministry 
\ op Baa able to leave it with its property in |/j7.4 and our relationship to sister | need have no interruption, I trust 
i excellent condition and its*working |) churches in the community and the | that you have the right man 
{o ‘ force well organized. During his|j,-cociation has been most friendly. | awaiting you and I hope if there 3s | 
AS ar, zs years in Lee Mr. Mousley has fre- I Oo eNew Voice” | still need of my work jn the min-. 
Ah ike quently been called upon to speak ls “puto these care testing | times istry that a way will lopen for me, 
h Pea ‘ . fin bhe Bk coraag Mia an dea ‘}when sacrifices are demanded and } ‘¥————_ 
BN ct ; Tt E t of ‘ tion i & long pastorate is bound to create x 
(Soa Heer . sad paerepny aaa oe . a sighatlon |) little irritations that cannot be well Journalist Knows Most Word 
Te ae } ; ‘as read yesterday is as follows: lavoided. My pastorate is the fourth here are-3c0. way werden 
aes’ “Nearly 13 years ago, you called | 1 in the history of the ehureh Meare cakes % 
LR fs ps j to be your pastor and teacher, ongest 1n ‘ v nglish language, according to Dr. | 
p: bi . Spiga iderati I *{and every other Protestant church |}} Michael West of the Ontario college ae 
gh es Behe! +e band. abter due. consideration, seth in the community has changed pas- ||}of education. He thinks that 1,300} — 
tT NsbRe * 4 RM cepted the call for one* year. At tors five times during my ministry |}| words are enough for any language, |: 
aS OMS aa ; that time, I seriously questioned || pare A new voice always attracts |)|@8 that number should be sufficient} | 
LoS ad eee yey \ _| whether I could fit into a situation eA Retha ; to permit anyone to say all that he 
reenat 4 . ‘ M' ll for a time, and new methods bring 
1 SESS Se a such as that presented by this temporary results wants. ; 
aay A thy chureh; For a number of years, I “The method of raising money in The English language has more} ~ 
ie tale had b t f cit h a 5 than 400,000 words. No living person} ~ 
; ae Been Pastor Ot iy CHUrCHES, our church has precluded much of jit, f rt 
Pt 4 here strong pulpit work took pro- Fal ]i ga." exer Upeen ; found hose ae 
asi he id aes OUANE AD P the social life so necessary for thatjl}them all. ie 
i gh ies y cedence over parish visitation, and \ friendly atmosphere created where} It has been estimated that the} 
PI : ee ..| where the minor work of the church people are working together t0/||/|average backwoodsman uses fewer | |” 
~ Baer yrs bos Nae done through its various organ- || waintain a worthy cause, These are ||| than 400 words. : aX 
' ae Bae efria izations, : ; ninhak 5 Skilled workers of ordinary educa-j 
< oe vy imes when our Protestant churches i rdinary ¢c eh 
eRe pradt ions or Chis /CHUECH iathx Etoe maintain their places of|||tion know about 5,000 words. | | 
}So were based on a conservative || worship as shrines or museums) of |} Clergymen, lawyers and doctors} | 
theology, while my own tendency in || antiquity, but where religion must ||#¥erase about 10,000 words. at, 
t f lif ther thanain. + nuquivy, ; But the man with the widest, if| — 
Ces Ge ee TAtICN When et VERS i be interpreted: in| terms of ‘ife) and nm 
of dogna. Our denominationall|.° o1. p Ay not the largest, vocabulary) is the |. 
ocd ‘ : 1 d th in which many participate. working journalist. His work brings | — 
leadquarters also warned me that Must be Brotherhood ||him into touch with all trades and 
dl this church was losing its strength “Nor. can the church succeed | professions, and all classes of peo- 
rN: _ jin numbers and in financial back~ where too much authority is as- ||Ple, and he must have a working 
A “on ‘jing, but after visiting the church || med by any one individual or || knowledge of the words peculiar to 
oo ‘land occupying its pulpit for a Sun- | SUM hae Niniduals, The church ||°2¢h: Yet, it has been estimated, 
4 day. I decided to accept the call. }group of inalviauais. € a there is no journalist whose vocabu-} 
7 0 “At the end: of one year’s work fmust be a real brotherhood 1M \/jary has been found to contain more |i 
Re | whi asibility is placed \|thnan 20,000 ds.—Cleveland Plai 
the relationship between myself and || Wbich the respons ; an 20, words.—Clevelan ain [yy 
’ ne 1 and where no particular || Dealer. mis 
Saty , le to whom I. ministered, |} UP? al ef: 
Ne ERA sed ahs ‘ f h l t pe) fayors are shown to any, and where b BEER Bhs. 
Asn ‘et Rh ea Md ca eD RR eloet aa all must work and worship and sac- ne aa ae A PTA : “—— 
; Rov fy profitable nature, that: when yout isice together. In the church. for No Answer 
cry Fre! oy 13 ‘ i ept ’ Nez $ SOTAT 
ON Pha tAN, eB #; {asked me tobe installed, I accepted, - coassful religious work, the indi- _ Father: “What do you mean by 
ee a aes and held nothing of) myself ih: té- 1) vidual must. be forgotten in thes 
i +i a0 . a7 fe : 


playing truant? What makes you § 
stay away from school?” 
Son; “Class hatred, father.” 


aN 28) 2%) Liserve in so doing. Our work |to- |} : ‘ | 
| ~  gether has maintained a very high | consideration of the welfare of all. | 


pate Sate fe “The church has, lived through» 
standard of excellence. During that ali the ages by: keeping abreast of 
iN/e Terre he WR ai Diva. uke Wi Se * 

7 i eel rr bie) Cabelas 
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LARGE GATHERING AT 
| CHAPTER INSTITUTION 





Constitution of “Morning Star Chap- 
Attended By | 


| ter, Eastern Star, 
| Many From Throughout State at 
Meeting In Lee Friday Night.— 
| Officers Installed. 

There 


'p resent 
/and 


were about 
at ithe chaptein 


Eastern Sitair, at Masomic hall last 
Friday might. Including a number 
/of grand officers there were 
persons registered 
iparts of ‘thie state. 
' Under the direction of 
'Grand Matiron Miss Esther Kingman 
of Taunton and Worthy Grand Pa- 
tron Charles F. Robinson of Natick, 
the constitution of the chapter took 
place by the grand officers at 8 
o'clock. The meeitinig opened late in 
the afternoon, preceding a supper at 
Sit. Geonge’s parish house. 

‘ During the imstallation ceremony 
Mrs. Lillie P. Regnier was iniductied 
as worthy matron and Olney J. Car- 
penter of Lee as worthy patron. 
Oltther officers 
ciate worthy matron, 





Mrs. Fanny j 


400 persons | 

institution | 
installation of officers of the } 
| Morning Star chapter, Order of the | 


many | 
from different | 


Worthy | 


imstalled were. Aisso- | 








— 





| 
| 


Seff; associate worthy patiron, Wil. | 


Mrs. 
Ella L. 


liam Bower; treasurer, 
Sturgis; secretary, Mrs. 
Hocking; chaplain, Mrs. 
marshal, Mrs. Elsie Pierce; 
ceniductress, Mrs. Nellie Griffin; as- 
conductress, Mrs. Jennie 
;Church; Adah, Mrs. Henry Sohl; 
{Ruth, Miss Marjorie Goodrich; Eis- 


_tha, Mrs. Janet Hodgkins; FElecta, 
' Mrs. Ednia Carpenter; onganist, Miss 
| Ina Cossaboom; ‘warder, Miss Vi- 
vienne Graves; sentinel, Harry 
| Hocking. 

Grand officers present were: Wor- 
thy grand matron, Miss 


|patron, Charles F. Robinson of Na- 
tick; dsioiciate jgrand matron, 
}tem, Mrs. Blanche L. Pearsioon of 


;Carrie A. Cushing of Somerville; 
grand treasurer, Mrs. Alice E. Wal- 
‘lace of Boston; grand conductress, 
| Mire. Frances EK. Douglas of Chelisea; 
associate grand conductress, Miss 
Marian H. Kennedy of Dorchester; 
jgrand chaplain, Mrs. Maud Robin- | 
sem of Natick; grand marshal, Mrs. 
| Bernice Bradbury of Taunton; grand 





ther, Mrs. Dorothy Nettleton; Marr- | 


Esther 
|Kingman of Taunition; worthy grand | 


i Longmeadow; grand secretary, Mrs. | 


Grace | 


William | 





(pro | 


| 


organist, Mirs. Leila Blake of Bed-| 


perman of 


|Mrs. Flora Allbe of Sprimefield; 
|grand Esther, Miss Elsie Ferguson 
jof New Bedford; 
Eleanor Parker of 
| grand Electa ,Mrs. Olive Webster 
Sanberg; grand warder, Mrs. Edna 
Maxey of Everett; grand sentinel, 
j; William Roger K. Adams of Han- 
lover. 


| Both Grand Matron Miss Kingman 


pj) anid Grand Patron Mr. Robinson ad- 
i dresised thosie 
th evening. 


present during 





| ford: grand Adah, Mrs. Gladys Wip- } 
Arlington; grand Ruth, | 


grand Martha, | 
Barre; | 


the | 


‘ingway of Chester, 





“JUNE: 2 1939 | 
O. E. S. Reception. 


Morning Star chapter, Order of the 
Eastern Star, honored its past ma- 
tron, Mrs. Dorothy A. Nettleton, by 
giving a reception in her honor at the 


parlors of the First Congregational |) 


church in Lee on Friday evening. 
Mrs. Nettleton was recently installed 


as a Grand Martha at the annual in-| 
stallation of officers held. in Spring- | 


field on May 10. Two hundred per- 
sons attended the reception. 

The program was composed of an 
entertainment and music by the First 


Congregational church orchéstra un- } 
der the direction of Mrs. Phyllis Bos- || 
worth. Mrs. Nettleton and Mrs. An- |) 


na Marie Obrey gave short addresses. 


|Following the entertainment refresh- 


ments were served. 

In the receiving line were Worthy 
Grand Matron Anna Marie Obrey of 
Springfield, Past Grand Matron Es- 
they Kingman of Boston, who insti- 
tuted the local chapter in November, 
1934, Past Grand Matron Sue Hem- 
Grand. Martha 
Dorothy Nettleton, and other grand 
officers and deputies from various 
parts of the state. 

at 
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—Photo by England Bros 
Mrs. Dorothy Nettleton + | 
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| familie vt 
‘formerly Croy 


lof the tenets 
| Paper Company, building there a log 
‘house and the first grist mill in town. 


; ‘His house is said to have been built. 
ay against a perpendicular rock which . 
_ |} served as its rear wall and the chim- | 


hey was of such high dimensions that 


the wood being drawn upon the hill 


behind, could be precipitated down in- 
to the fireplace below, thus saving 


much time and labor in the prepara- | 
In the same year Jona- | 


tion of fuel. 
than Foote came from Colchester, | 
Conn., and. located at Maple Hill. 
where N. H. Busey, Jr., now resides. 

In 1774 Josiah Yale of Wallingford, 
}Conn., bought a tract of land of fifty 
acres in the northwest part of the 
town, later included in the farm of 
the Hon. Elizur Smith. The mar- 
riage of Captain Josiah Yale to Ruth 
Tracy, September 26, 1776, is the first 
which appears in the records of the 
| town. 


Mr. Hyde’s Career. 


_ One of the early pastors in Lee who 
|exercised a profound influence on the 
community was Rev. Mr. Alvin Hyde, 
who was ordained in 1792. With his 
pastorate the real history of the 
‘church in Lee commenced, Dr. Hyde’ s 
| Salary at the time of his death in 
| 1833 reached a maximum of $700, yet 
he brought up a family of eleven chil- 
dren, sent four sons to college and 
led the town in the style of living. He 
was the first man in town to indulge 
in the luxury of a chaise. He was 24 
_}years old when ordained in Lee and 
-his pastorate continued 41 years, His 
‘influence though exercised in a quiet 
Way, was the most powerful mould-. 
ing influence in the first half century 
{ of the town’s history. 

His influence was not limited to 
the town, but was felt throughout. 
-jall the surrounding region and to 
|SOme extent in the state. He was 


iams College. Dr. Hyde’s son, Dea- 
con Hyde, was an outstanding ‘cham-’ 
|pion of education. In early life he. 
| conducted a famous school for boys in 
the old mansion and the father of 
| Gov. Roosevelt was one of his pupils. 
; Deacon Hyde was a trustee of the | 
; Hampton Institute and for some time 
in charge of the Agricultural Depart- 
|}ment of the New York Tribune. He 
was for many years chairman of the 
| Lee school committee, and the beau- 
tiful Lee High school built of Lee 
| marble, bears the name of Hyde in 
| honor of his memory. His son, A. A. 
.| Hyde, of Wichita, Kansas, has recent- 
|ly given Ferncliff to the town for a 
public park. 
Some Lee Industries. 

Lee’s marble quarries organized in 
1852 are known throughout the world, 
due to the fact that they produce the 
finest grade of white marble. Nearly 
one million headstones for soldiers’ 
graves have been made of Lee marble. 





and other public buildings in Phila. 
delphia, Boston, and New York were 
constructed of ‘this marble. 

The enterprise of the founders of 
| Lee is shown by the fact that in the 
early days Lee was one of the lead- 
, ing industrial towns of western Mass- 
,achusetts. In 1829 it had nine saw 
mills, two grist mills, {wo woolen fac- 
tories, four turning shops, eight 
paper mills, four tanneries, two fur- 


a SE 


naces, one powder factory, two full-j 


ing mills, one forge, two carding ma- | 


chines, ome chaise factory and two. 


wo cabinet Par shouses: 


Siew now. ‘the ite vi NG 
mill of the Smith. | malking center. 


for many years vice-president of Wil-| 





Part of the Capitol at Washington, | 


¥ eee. well 
: ‘ ay) 





apermaking "Center, — 





hundred years ago it was the chief 





jindustry and while paper-making in © 


Lee started with the building of a 
small mill by Samuel Church, who 
came from East Hartford in 1806. 
Still, by 1857, two years before the 
first mill was ‘built in Holyoke, now a 
|great. paper-making center, there 
| were twenty-five mills in Lee running 
,at full capacity. 

| On the banks of the Housatonic 
iriver which winds its way through 
{the town are situated the five mills 







} 


lof the Smith Paper Company where 


they annually convert millions of 
pounds of pure linen into carbon pa- 
pers, silver wrapping tissue, India 


Bible paper and the very thin tissue. 


| used in the manufacture of radio con- 


_| densers. 


It is true that one of the present 
large paper mills of Lee would prob- 
ably employ more help than any doz- 
en mills in the old days, nevertheless, 
| paper-making in the early days call- 


created real pioneers in the art. 

The paper mill built in Lee in 1806 
by Samuel Church was the second 
mill in this section of the country. 


first. In 1826 (Messrs. Winthrop, 
Walter and Cutler Laflin built a pa- 
per mill which at the time was con- 
sidered a marvel of enterprise. This 
mill was known as the Housatonic 
mill and since has become the Eaton- 
Dikeman mill. It supplied the paper 
for the first edition of the New York 
Herald and continued to supply them 
for many years. It was in this mill 
that Byron Weston of Dalton received 
|INs paper-making education. 

The present firm of Eaton-Dikeman 
& Co. have greatly enlarged this his- 


| toric mill and have built up an en- 
| viable reputation in the manufacture 
|of. blotting, fibre, filter and conden- 
| ser papers. 


Connections With Horace Greeley. 
Winthrop Laflin was a _ personal 


'|friend of Horace Greeley, who ex- 
| pressed a desire to issue a daily paper 
lif he could get the paper on three 
| months’ credit. 


Mr. Laflin agreed to 
furnish it and thus began the New 


) York Tribune. 


This mill was later operated by 
Phelps & Field; Field being a brother 
of Cyrus W., Dudley, Henry M., and 
Stephen J. Field. Cyrus W. of Atlan- 
tic cable fame, worked in this mill 
when a boy, and later became inter- 
}ested in the paper business in New 
York, handling papers exclusively 
from Berkshire county. 

The Mountain Mill of Lee is an- 
,other paper industry which has built 
|up an enviable reputation in the man- 
| ufacture of fine glazed paper which is 
}used so extensively in wrapping can- 
‘dies and which maintains their fresh- 
| ness. 

Wood pulp was first made in Cur- 
tisville in the township of Stock- 
bridge and the first™practical dem- 


onstration of the process of paper-— 


| making from wood pulp in America 
| took place in the Columbia Mill of 
(1867, with the new material proving 
|a success. Later when the cost of 


erally discontinued and linen rage 
were used instead. 
_ Well Adapted to Paper-Making. 


One of the reasons why Lee has © 
ore as to. the goa nus Ng 


e has diways ‘been a great Deer hy 
In fact, over one ~ 


j}ed for much energy and ambition and. 


the Crane mill at Dalton being the | 


| the Smith Paper Company, March §8,, 


|haulage became excessive the manu- 
| facture of paper from wood was gen-. 


fac redire Of fine — re because of 


the dryness of the air, its freedom’ 
from dust, and its altitude. a 
. In spring on hill and in valley are © 
found the trailing arbutus, beautiful 
mountain laurel, and azalea. Fern- — 
cliff, a public park, shelters one of the | 
oldest boulders known to gealogists. | 
Kane’s ledge, East Mountain, Laurel.” 
lake, October mountain state. forest 
and many other points of interest are | 
within walking distance of the town,’ 
As a Summer Resort. } 
Lee has an elevation of one thous- © 
jand feet above sea level and cold 
{spring water is supplied to the town. 
|The town maintains a very close su- 
| pervision over its water supply and © 
|other health conditions. Incidental, 
ly, Lee’s leading hotel, the Greenock 
| Inn, will open tomorrow. This ho- 
| tel has be@n entirely renovated and is 


under the new management of Sam- |} | 


uel P. Seymour, who for nearly twenty 
| years operated the Technology Cham- 
| bers, a stag hotel known the world 
| over. He now operates the Hotel 
\||Canterbury in the Back Bay section /- 
of Boston, The Greerock Inn will |” 
|open with a community dinner at ~ 
||which many of Lee’s prominent citi- | 
\;zens will be present. Mr. Seymour | | 





|| will strive in operating the Inn to 
\||}have it maintain-the old New Eng- 
land standard of cooking. 
Laurel lake, one of the attractive 
‘| spots of Lee, is a beautiful sheet of 
|| water where perch, pickerel and bass.}) 
|jare in abundance and canoeing ana | 
\|bathing area pleasure. Ferncliff, a 
\}short walk from the center of the! 
\||town, is a peak easily accessible and | 
| from whose summit a grand panora- 
ma view of the surrounding country 
is obtained. i 
Fine country clubs and golfing are 
| also within easy reach, one of which, 
the Greenock club, is a beautiful spot 
close to the center of the town, Ex-— 
/cellent’ automobile roads lead into 
i\Lee from all directions and rugged 
craigs and mountain trails await en- | 
|thusiastic hikers. 
) There are many who prefer the old © 
New England charm with its winding 
| roads, shade trees, old churches and | 
4 ey, quaint nooks in shady glens, | 
| the peaceful rural country road off! 
|} the beaten tracks and the beauty and 
| restfulness for which New England 
jis noted. To this group Lee extends 
its hand of welcome knowing it has 
jall these assets as well as being a 
; modern, live, progressive town. So, 
lif you like the old New England hos- 
pitality, restfulness and charm, Lee 
has much to offer to both permanent - 
and summer residents. 
It will especially welcome former 
residents and friends to its Old Home 
| Week celebration on Saturday, Aug- 
‘ust 2, which will be a special feature 
\of its Tercentenary. rm 


| 
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DAD KNOWS 


[West Pointer.] 
Small boy—What is college bred, 


| pop? 
Pop (with “son in college) —They 
make college bread, my boy, from 


} the flour of youth and the dough of | 
| old age. 





MIGHT BE TO00 ENTERTAINING 
[Stray Bits.] 

Bessie (to young man_ caller):— 
Sister told me to entertain: you till 
| she came down. 

Young man—Oh, she did, did she? | 

Bessie—Yes—and I’m not to ans \5 
swer too many, gugstians. Leche 

















|) by old citizens of parts of southern 


| on . the 








Gold In Nigger Hollow 
at Gea. Kee ~s 
By PHILIP G. WATSON 
About 50 years ago it was believed || 
Berkshire that gold was to be found 
in the hills above Lee. Lenox depot 


New York, New Haven &|! 
Hartford railroad 


would b2 a good || 
starting point from which to reach |, 
the wild and wooded section where it 


was hoped the yellow metal could be 


} 
found. | 


Somewhere between 1840 and 1850}; 


as near as can be ascertained a young 

doctor, named Wright, who lived in 

Lee was called one dark. and stormy | 
night to attend an old Negro woman! 
who. lived in Nigger Hollow, some! 
three miles east of Lenox depot on th?! 
slopes of Washington mountain. The’! 
message was carried to the doctor by: 
Myron St Pedro, a wood chopper, who} 
had found the old woman at the door} 


_of her cabin pleading for assistance. } 


Dr Wright’s old nag plodded along} 


the muddy road to a point about a| 


ce RR as be ee ee —. 





mile north of Pleasant Valley. There} 
the doctor was held up by two Beda 
who demanded a dollar. “Old Doc,” | 
as he was afterward = called, 
known as a philosopher and acted in 


a friendly way to the bandits, apol- 


} 


\ 
was 


ogized for having only 60 cents in his | 


} 


possession and thus got rid of the ! 


hold-up men. 

The climb up Nigger Hollow 
tedious, but after an hour he. found | 
the cabin. “What a trip!” growled:| 
the doctor as he hitched his horses 
to a tree. A light shone from the 
cabin window where the old woman 


her face. “Ah, doctor,” she gasped, 
“I am glad to see you.” She then 
collapsed on the couch and the doctor 


found she was sinking under the bur- } 
den of age. He was able to revive her } 


to some extent With a little whisky. 
He was preparing to leave when 


the woman asked him to stay until } 


she paid him. In a few moments she 
handed him a small linen bag con- 
taining some of the clearest gold 
nuggets he had ever seen. He mum- 
Wed lowly to himself as he stowed th2 
little bag safely away. He. then 
climbed into his buggy and jogged 
along through the mud toward the} 
town of Lee. The doctor took his | 
nuggets to a jeweler and-th2y were 
proclaimed genuine. The doctor made 
more trips to Nigger Hollow, but no- 
body could find out if he ever col. 


lected any more yellow metal for pay 


or not. 

But th2 story still lives and ‘years 
ago many persons wandered up that 
steep valley and followed the little 
stream that leads toward Nigger Hol- 
low pond. Some of the old timers 
that have long since gone us2d to say: 
“Well, perhaps some day ‘someone 
will find the spot and things. will 


old hills after all.” 
East Lee, August 29, 1931, 
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awaitediihim with a weary smile on | 


was 





blossom and riches will come to 4 
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| receiving all the 


| books have been of 


GROWING OF TREES 
_ NULEE NURSERY | 
| 
| 


ee 
as 


srooms? Would 


itrees, has madeila big advance. this 






OF LEE PUBLIC LIBRARY’ 


Schools Obtain Great Value 


Taxpayers Conside¥ it | 
Costly Institution | 


rom Our Special Correspondent 

Lee, Jan. 14—Is the town of Lee} 
benefit it should from 
its public library? The question has 
been asked many timse, It is possible 
that the community is too busy, has | 
too much work to do, or that the 
people do not know the attractions 
of the books, magazines, papers, and } 
the remarkably pleasant rooms and | 
accommodations Which are prepared 
for them at the library. Whatever the 
cause, the impression. exists that the 
library is not patronized in the way 
such an institution should be, and & 
great part of the value which the 
library should have in this community 
is’ lost. 

No. question 


exists but that the’ 
great value to the 
pupils in the public schools, but in 
addition a certain elass of young 
men is found in the town which might 
obtain a great amount of information 
of vali. to them but which never goes 
into the library. How can they be 
persuaded to frequent the reading 
the establishmentvof a 
branch library at East Lee or South 
Lee help, to secure a larger distribu- 
tion of the books? What effort can 
the association, librarian, or citizens 
make which will lead to a greater 
patronage of the institution and the 
reccivine of greater good? 

Lee library is considered by the tax- 
payers a fairly costly institution. It 
is look:d upon by the pupils as a 
source of great information, and by 
the general public asa pretty building. 
Are the: taxpayers getting their share 
of benefits from it? Are the pupils do- 
ing any boosting to make the institu- 
tion more popular? ‘Will the general 
public please call at the library and 
see what there is inside of the pretty 
building? 

Consignments of books are con- 
stantly being received, Some are for 
use of non-En lish speaking residents. 
The library has books that will assist 
these people in learning about Ameri- 
ca and will assist them to become good 
citizens, ‘as ‘well. as providing them 
with ‘entertaining story books. The 
librarian is ever ready to help and to 
explain the system of securing books. 








Kinds for Whic Mikes ie 
Demand—Greatest Call for 
Apple Trees 


From Our Special Correspondent | 
Lee, May 14—Berkshire is entering’; 
one of the most atractive parts of the | 
year in this latitude, and the resident | 
and visitor alike feel the thrill of 
springing nature and long to go fish- 
ing, or plant a garden. If its a gar- 
den, he. is just as interested in his 
neighbor's as his own just at this sea- 
son, for anything that is growing or 
The 
and | 


going’ to 
planting 


grow has:.a. charm. 
of flowers, shrubbery, 
year and it isa: pleasant thought that | 
people are trying to’ make this sec- | 
tion more beautiful’. This is a part | 
of the outdoor life which is ee cuncid 





} 
| 
| 





| 


| 


came fram the West to become Mr 


and more plants are in bloom. 





eT a J 
With some sueh thought ‘in ht 
the Berkshire Hills nursery was’ vis- 
ited the other day. ‘This Berkshire 
nursery is the only establishment; of 
the kind in the county. Fred 4H, 
Phelps bought the Jand, which is on 
Pleasant, street, 32 years ago from 
John B. Hull of Stockbridge. He be~ 
gan the nursery as much in pursuit 
of health as any desire to derive a big 
business and it has grown until to- 
day there are customers all through 
the county and the surrounding 
states. Much material goes to the 
big estates at Lenox. Hach - year 
there is a new planting of the vari- 
eties of trees and shrubs which prom- 

ise to be the most in demanda,, 
Tivo years ago George V. Barnard 





Phelp’s: junior partner, but the. busi- 
ness is still known as. the Berkshire 
Hills nursery. Apple trees are in de- 
mand, and the firm has three years’ 
planting, including 30 or 40 different 
kinds; some 4000 young trees in one 
field and.7000 in another. Horticultur- 
ists have furnished to the farmers the 
information that the New Hngland 
farms ean produce better fruit than 
the much vaunted Oregon apples, and 
the demand for young trees is steadi- 
ly mounting. Mr Phelps recently made 
a special study of the varieties best 
adapted to this section and has plant- 
ed accordingly. His experience is that 
apple trees are not cared’ for and, 
compared with the. western results, he 
believes. that one-third of the same 
amount of work would give results 
in Berkshire superior to the western 
product, There is also a good field of 
péais, cherries, and. plums, 
}Heart’s and  Morrell’s cherry, but 
there is not the demand fer these 
smaller fruits that there is for the 
j apple, 

| The decorative tree most in demand 
[is the Norway spruce, very pretty and 
hardy. Of this there are four fields 
eontaining over 4000 trees. Next in 
demand are the Austrian and Scotch 
pine, Douglas spruce and Silver fir. 
Then there are Kostar Colorado blue 
spruces, which are destined. to find 
a place for themselves and w hich will 
bring the best price of all when they 
are faiMy well -growm The white 
birches are always attractive and 
many are planted. The study in 
maples alone is interesting. There 
are the Norway, silver leaf, and sug- 
ar maple, in five or six fields contain- 
ing several thousand trees, and all ap- 
pearing remarkably healthy and 
hardy at this time of the year. Anoth- 
ey tree is the poplar, and of this there 
fare five plantings, including the Sil- 
ver, Carolina, and Lombardy, about 
1200 poplars all told. 

For those who are not interested 
in trees there are a thousand flower- 
ing and fancy colored shrubs such 
las the old-fashioned snowball,, opulus 
stirilis, Japanese.quince with its pret- 
ty red flowers, lilacs, in several vari- 
etias, roses, and’ peonics, spirea Van 
i Houtii, which is not the bridal wreat, 
but is mistaken for it. Three thousand 
plants make a very pleasant picture. 
Hydrangeas are in two or three fields, 
eontaining about 400, and any number 
of shrubs which make pretty hedges 
and borders, 

One of the losses which the nursery 
of this kind has to withstand is to 
the stock that fails-to winter. The 
closest watch must be maintained and 
the inferior stock taken out. Thus the 
nurseryman is never sure of his trees 
and shrubs until he has wintered and 
sorted and tended them and. it. be- 





fittest. A new. field is broken up each 
year, and has to go through a year’s 
process. of making it before it is 
ready for the real nursery stock. Mr 
Phelps has been a number of years 


eondition. It is a most interesting 
pursuit and. the field will be well 
‘worth visiting a little later in the sea- 
son, when the. trees, are fully leaved 


a 


notably. 


eomes a ease of the! survival of the 


in bringing his nursery to its present | 


Ta 


a i nt 
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: Retired Game Warden Was 
Expert Wire Weaver—Mrs 
Sargood Prominent in Ac- 


tivities of the D. A. R. 


Oct; 7—Mr and Mrs William 
_) W. Sargood observed their 35th wed- 
_\ding anniversary at their 
street home.yesterday. They were 
‘| married October 6, 1902 at the Trin- 





walk, Ct, by the rector, Rev Romilly 
1. Humphrey. Following the wed- 
-}ding, Mr and Mrs Sargood left for 
‘Springfield, where he _ entered the 
_} services of the Cheney. Bigelow com- } 

pany. for three years. In 1905, the 
‘| couple returned to Lee and Mr Sar- 
‘jgood entered the employment of 
=) | George W. Roberts, ta aa NEF of the 

_| Thistle Wire works. In 1940 he filed 
“jan application for the position as 
game warden and entered with a 






House, Boston, under the direction of 






; oS and. game. 

; HS He was commissioned game warden 
iy fn August 1, 1910, by. Gov Eben 
4} Draper. 
-}appointed .Bart - Bossidy judge of the 
' Bee? district court. Frances Mary 
| (Carter) Sargood was born in Otis,, 
: the daughter of the late Stephen* 
, a ! Mark and Lulu (Jackson) Carter. 
| Mrs Sargood is one of the organizing 
jimembers of the Austummoog chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, having joined in 1913 and has 








‘held the office of recording’ and cor- 
responding secretary, historian and at 
‘} present is treasurer. In 1926 she was 
elected regent of the chapter, holding 
\that office for three years. In 1930 
'}she was a member of the tercenten- 
ary committee of Lee and during the 
celebration presented a tablet to the 


ty, Episcopal church at South Nor- | 


Be class of 161 members at the State]. 


_}Dr G. W. Field, commissioner of fish }, 


The same year Gov Draper |. 


been active in chapter work, having |. 


Maple- |! ‘ 























ne town, the gift of the chapter, which |, 









































-|was placed on the library, marking 
tthe site of the first - town meeting. 
1 Mrs Sargood issa member of the New 


fy England Historical Genealogy society | 


tof Boston. 
Native of Brooklyn 

William Wickham Sargood is the 
S json of the late William H.,, 
‘Emma (Burgess) Sargood, and was 
“born in Brooklyn, July 14, 1860. He 
‘came to ee in 1887 and has lived 
here since with the exception of the 
}. || three years spent in Springfield. When || 
@ ihe first came to town he entered the 
/.| Thistle Wire works, where fine wire 
‘|was woven by hand on looms manu- 


paper mills. An expert wire weaver, 


“iin his earlier days. 


as game warden in the Lee district, 
‘he rendered valuable service in pro- 
| tecting the wildlife of this state. 
Many times he has tramped through 
|} deep snow to carry food to starving 
birds or nurse a wounded deer back 
ito health. 

In 1930 he was retired We the state 


“jspent July and August, of each sum- 
mer at Camp Lenox as nature coun- 
selor. Mr Sargood joined Hvening 
\Star lodge of Masons in 1907, is a 
' {member of Royal Arch chapter, 
! Berkshire commandery, Knights 
-}Templer and Melha temple Mystic 
| Shrine. Both Mr and Mrs Sargood 
\aave been members of the Republi-+ 
 }ean town committee, Mr Sargood hold- 







jmittee at the present time, The 
| couple are members of the First. Cons 
pada church, part). @ 





and |: 


| facturing screens used on machines in ‘af 
Mr Sargood taught many apprentices |, 


During the years from 1910 to 1930 |, 


on pension and since that time has | 
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ing the office of treasurer of the com- iM 








hind Willowbrook. 


MARRIED 40 
YEARS 


Mr. and Mrs. Rolfe Doo- 
little To Observe Anni- 


versary |omorrow 
LEE, Oct. 19—Mr. and Mrs. Rolfe 


Doolittle of East Center Street will 
observe their 40th wedding an- 
niversary tomorrow. The _ well- 
known couple were married in Lee 
Oct. 20, 1897, by Rev. C. W. Mc- 
Pherson, pastor of First Methodist 
Church. 

Mrs. Doolittle is the 
Elena Sebring, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wesley J. Sebring. She 


was born in Troy, N. Y. Her. hus- | 





former |} 


band was born in Lee, the son of | 
Mr. and Mrs. James W. Doolittle. | 


The couple have spent all their 
married years here. 


Since starting employment as a_ 


messenger boy for William Nye, 


ambitious life, which he continues 
to carry on. Later he became 
freight clerk for 10 years at the 


station and then bought out the™ 


j 


| station agent at the local railway, © 
‘Mr. Doolittle has led an active and . 


Robert Heath trucking business. | 


He began this business with one ~ 


horse and expanded his trade until | 


he owned 10 horses. After selling 
the business to Homer Broderick 
Mr. Doolittle went into the long 
distance and local moving business. 
bout 1920 he became a partner 


| of Rutherford C. Benjamin as co- 
owner of the Park Garage. He sold | 


his interest a few years ago to Rob- | 


ert Harper. Since that time he has 
carried on his moving business and 
actively engaged in real estate de- 
velopment. He has reclaimed much 
of the land about East Center 
Street and built four houses. His 
work still keeps him busily en- 


{ gaged. He is a member of Evening 


Star Lodge of Masons. 

Mrs. ‘Doolittle is the author of 
a book of poems called “Golden 
Keynotes.” She is also well known 
as a public reciter. For 26 years 
she taught in the primary depart- 


| ment of the First Methodist Epis- 
‘|copal Church and has had charge 
of the programs and the designing ) ~ 


of costumes for.programs for 15 


years. She is an active member of | 
Aid Society and the 
| Missionary Society of the church. 


Lee Couple | 
j Wed 40 Years 


the Ladies’ 








| 
k 
| 





LEE, June 23—Mr. and Mrs. Al-- 


bert E. Sparks of Cliffwood Street. 


‘| celebrated their 40th wedding anni- 
¢ versary yesterday. 


‘They were en- 
tertained at a family dinner party 


6 


i 






| MARRIED 50 | 


YEARS AGO | ; 


| Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Curran 
Celebrate Golden 
Wedding Today 


LEE, Nov. 9—Mr. and Mrs. James 
are celebrating their golden wed- 


married in Suffield, Conn., Nov. 9, 
1887, by Rev. James O’Reilly Sher- |. 
iden, pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church. They later moved to 
Windsor Locks, Conn., from whence 
they came to Lee 43 years ago. 


Claire, Ireland, July 16, 1864, the 

daughter of Patrick Meehan and 

Mary Hayes Meehan. She came to 

this country alone in 1882 at the 

age of 18 and settled in Suffield, 

Conn. Her husband was born in’ 

_ || Copake, N. Y., the son of John Cur- | 
“Iran and Johanna Leahey Curran, 
Aug. 13, 1857. He moved here with 
his family when a child and attend- 
ed the Lee schools. Mr. Curran 
was employed for a number of 
years by the Smith Paper Company 
|and the Eaton Dikeman Company 
of this town as a carpenter. He 
was retired several years ago. 

The couple were the parents of 
| three children. The only living | 

child is John, who makes his home 
with his parents at 167 Main Street. 
|| A family reunion was held at the 
home Sunday afternoon when a 
turkey dinner was served. Present 
. llat the gathering to celebrate Mr. 
and Mrs. Curran’s anniversary were 
'|35 members of Mrs. Curran’s im- 
mediate family, including a brother, 
Michael J. Meehan and three sis- 
ters, Mrs. Herbert E. Moran, Mrs. 
Katherine V. Lalbe and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Byrne, all of Windsor Locks, 
Conn., besides many nieces and 
nephews. 

Mrs. Curran was presented a 
bouquet of 50 yellow roses, one for 
each year of her married life. 
Scores of messages of congratula- 
tions were received by the couple 
today. 


1937. 


| 








His Fault 
There was a terrible crash as the 
train struck the car. A few seconds 
later Mr. and Mrs. crawled out of 
the wreckage. Mrs. opened her 
mouth to speak, but her husband 
stopped her. “Don’t say a word,” 
he snapped, “I got my end of the 
car across. You were driving the 


back seat and if you let it get hit 
it’s no fault of mine. 





W. Curran of Main Street today | 


ding anniversary. The couple were | 


4 
Mrs. Curran was born in County }~ 
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eee 
‘s Mrs. Henry A. Root 
eH |i store (O. Root and Sons) in that | 
CON | city for many years, and his son, || 
r= || William Sr., is now conducting the 





oot 
Celebrates Her 


Ancestry Traced 
Back to William 
The Conqueror 


LEE, March 30.—Mrs. Henry A.{ 
Root of Cliffwood Street celebrated | 
her 87th birthday yesterday. She! 
|was born in Albany, N. Y., March | 
'29, 1851, the daughter of Mr. and} 
Mrs. William Lacey who came to} 


_ |87th Birthday | 
: | 
| 


this country from WNuttingham, 
England. In 1878 she married) 
Henry Allen Root of Pittsfield.) 


Mr, Root, a brother of John Allen || 
Root, both dead, operated a shoe 





















field 47 years before coming to Lee j 


15 years ago. 
Leads Active Life 
She leads a most active life for 
a woman of her years and has 
traveled extensively. Once 
|went to Chicago, and from . there 
‘into Canada to take a train for 
| Vancouver, She traveled to Ta- 
coma, Wash., to San Francisco and 
: ‘back to the Berkshires. Mrs. Root 
| also tells of the interesting experi- 
Z ences she had on her trip to Mexico 
¥? lon her 25th wedding anniversary. 
(i! Only Jast summer she journeyed to 





Gloucester where she visited for | 


several weeks. 
Mrs. Root traces her ancestors 
: back to William the Conqueror. 


50 | Her late husband’s great grand- 


} 





business. Mrs. Root lived in Pitts- | 


she | 





NEON ans eR NSA RC eC 

; SON SALES WR RIS GG A Tt 
father had at on 

of one-third of what is now the 

city of Pittsfield. Some of this 

original grant still remains in the 

family. 

Mrs. Root is the oldest member 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Albany and is one of the oldest | 
members of St. Stephen’s Church 
in Pittsfield. She also is an active |) 
member and a vice-president of the 
House of Mercy. She. never has 
missed the annual meeting of the 
Hospital Corporation and the Wed- 
nesday Morning Club of Pittsfield. 

Has Knitted 549 Sweaters 

She is also a member of the Red ; 
Cross. Since the World War, Mrs. 
| Root has knitted 549 sweaters for 
‘that organization in addition to 
many made for St. Stephen’s 
Church. This is one of her most 
|enjolable hobbies. Another is the 
| collection of antique china. She} 
jhas a set that belonged to her} 
, great grandparents. 
| Although Mrs. Root has wit- 
'nessed many changes in the mode | 
of living and traveling, she has/| 
kept abreast of the times. On her 
87th birthday she is only sorry that 
her family will not encourage her 
travelling more. She stated today 
that one of her main objecttives 
in life is to pass her 90th mile- 
stone, 

Mrs. Root makes her home with 
her son-in-law, Frank R. Pease, 
prominent citizen and leading 
druggist. | 
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ee We Tour 
Greece and 
Central Europe 


LEE, March 19.—John Demos 
sailed from New York today 


'a six months’ tour of Europe. Mr. 
' Demos will sail through the Strait 
, of Gibraltar and will land at Pat- || 
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| JOHN DEMOS 


Sails for tour of Europe 


—SS> 
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| aboard the liner S. S. Vulcania for | 


- /3s a special officer March 1. 
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ras, Greece. From there he 
embark for Athens where he plans 
to visit his father. “Later he will |) 
tour the countries of Central Eu- 
rope and return here next. Sep- 
tember. ‘i } 
He came to this country in 1917 || 
and has made three trips back to 
Greece since that time. When he |} 
first came here he served in the} | | 
United States Navy and was later |’ 
located at San Diego, Cal., for |) 
three years. | 
Following that he came to Lee | 
to enter the restaurant business 
with his brother, who has con- 
ducted Nick’s Restaurant for 25 
years. Although not the least bit 
worried himself, his brother is 
somewhat concerned with _ the |) 
troubled conditions in Europe. at 








Given Appointment 
As Police 
Officer 


LEE, March 11—At a meeting ot| 
the Board of Selectmen held in the | 
town offices last night Walter Bos- | 
sidy was given the appointment as | 


the permanent full time patrol- | 





Walter Bossidy 
' EA Lay PR I on ere an er ere 
|man. It was voted at the annual | 
town meeting that a patrolman be / ae wt 
added to the force. eee | | a aan 
Officer Bossidy began his duties | oe | 
The} ‘g Yih ch A 
appointment was held up due to, & PAG en 
the necessity of filing papers with si 
the Civil Service Commission in: 
; Boston. He successfully passed the | 
/ examinations last summer. ; 
He has been a special officer for 
& number of years and during the’ 
past two summers has been the | 
| patrolman on the night shift. Last | 
| Summer he took the place of Chief 
|of Police Frank T. Coughlin while { 
| the latter was on his three weeks’ | 
vacation. 
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work and observing at the ramuus) 
‘Henry Street Settlement, New York : 
\ City. 
| Next Wednesday, Sept. 23,. Miss. 
Bradley will sail from New York on | 
the S. S. Queen Mary bound for In- | 
dia via Rotterdam, ands will reach 
her destination. of Madura = about 
October 29. She will be on the staff 
of the Lucy Perry Noble Institute, a 
school specially designed for girls and 
young women from Indian villages 
and now under the leadership of a 
New England woman, Miss Gertrude 
E. Chandler of Auburndale. 

This interesting institution has an 
especially fine industrial department 
where Miss Bradley will work and 
where there is a model store, model 
bank and model home which teach 
the Indian girls, by practical meth- 
ods, the things they need to know to 
raise the standard! of>living in their 
villages. Miss Bradley’s unusual ex- | 
| perience in.4-H work in this countrv | 
will stand her in good stead. 











LEE CHURCH HEARS 
FROM ITS MISSIONARY | 


‘Miss: Sara E. Bradley, Who 

| Was Commissioned Sep- 
tember 20, Tells of Her 
Trip to India 


From Our Special Correspondent 
Lee, Sept. 7—The Lee Congrega- 
tional church has received its first 
letter from Miss Sara Elizabeth Brad- 
ley, daughter of Mrs Victor Bradley 
‘of this town, who was commissioned 
. as a missionary to Madura, India, 
September 20. The Lee missionary 
sailed soon after for England aboard 
the Queen Mary. Crossing’ the chan- 
nel, she journeyed to Rottérdam, tak- 
ing ‘the Dutch ship Baloeran of the 
| Rotterdamsche Lloyd line from there, 





NOVEMBER 8, 1986 





Her letter, written “aboard the Baloe- 
ran,” follows, in part:— 
“Dear Friends in Our Lee Church: 


PON | coe 9 represent the Massachusetts} |My heart is just full to overflowing |) 
as I think of you all—and of your 


. e € | 3 : ‘“ 
Lee Girl to Sail et ep Ri eg ae Ge mo yg ‘great kindness to me—and of your 
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g 
ts’ | 
Bombay, | 


is- 
formely of Lee, | 


sued of the marriage of Miss Sally! 


ron : interest in this truly ‘glorious ad- 
Z e |. mission will be conferred by Dr. Al- , venture’ I have already begun. 
den Hyde Clark, a secretary of the “Our Lee. church ‘will always be 
Or Or in n la American Board, who himself has home to me. That Sunday morning 
| ; worked 23 years in India, and who in September when, in your pres- 
Reply will also make the main address. The ence, [I was given the commission 
Miss Sally Bradley to be Com-) Prayer of Consecration will be given to go out to India comes again and 
by Rev. Edward M. Condit, pastor cf again to me. My commission is a very 
missioned Sunday | the Lee Congregational. church. | recite aaa dc toon ean 
: RTE Following her graduation from } prize dearly—the lesser pearls—te 
Impressive Services To Be Held In college, Miss Bradley joined the make a place in my life for a greater | 
Congregational Church.—Miss | Hampden County Extension Service pearl, It means a Breat deal to me 
‘ ; S CESS ot and Improvement League as assist- to feel that your prayers are with 
pradley Has Had pares ine ct ae ant county club agent (4-H clubs) me and you are interested in and 
Work In State.—Will Teach In ‘with headquarters. in. Springfield. working for the same tremendous 
Model Colony In India. | | During this period she was associat- sngded Abomie) ere ane on | 
‘ fi . hE Uih, RS man- 
| ed with the South Congregational kind, a richer, fuller life for every 
1 | church of Springfield and was Young living creature—whether in Lee or| 
gational church of Lee, when Miss People's secretary for the Hampden in Madura—we do have this common 
‘Sara Elizabeth (Sally) Bradley of | | County Pilgrim Fellowship. purpose. 
SS he liga y Last year Miss Bradley took grad- “I have waited for news of the 
year y 
uate study in personnel and_ guid- 


Hill, 


Announcements have been 


to Alan F. B. Lusk. The marria 
took place April 1 at All Sain 


Church, Walabar 


: India, 


: 
£ 


| Elizabeth Bradley 
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} 
| 
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| A significant service will take place 
| Sunday morning in the First Congre- 


1939 


sit wal cet radio—your gift for me to take out 
f ener Missions NOAA ae ance at Teachers’ college, Columbia | to India. The news has come. It is 
£1 Re py Slane tela bac he daugh-||@m2d Union Seminary, receiving her an eight-tube radio, short wave, loud 
dia. Miss Bradley, who is the daugh- Masters’ degree this June. She also Speaker and long wave, too! Was 


ter of Mr. and Mrs. Victor W. Braa-}|™ able {0 set the ‘radio. for the gen- 
worked as Girl Reserve secretary at erous sum I discovered in a most 


ley of Lee, is a direct descendant of | | 
Sri American settlers and a grad-| | *2¢ Yonkers ie W. ns A., aes York, breathless and surprised moment when | 
uate of Massachusetts State colleges, | and was a. staff member in the pee I opened the lovely blue purse out- 
where she specialized in home eco.| | @ePartment of the Sunday school at) side our church that September Sun- 
ae pec $ | Riverside church, New. York city, day morning! That sum of money 
nomics and sociology. y of | | Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, minis- was enough to secure a radio that | 
pire. Mary, Ry Carver, peoretary of Mia arias Bradley is now a member, Will be a real blessing in the lives | 
He Department of Woman's Work of the Riverside church. The last of hundreds far trom home and hun- |. 


of the Massachusetts Congregational : dreds more that are just as hungry 
ig IR : er she has been studying hand : A; sry 
Conference and Missionary Society, et 8 e “a g for the beauty and encouragement || 
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Ernest’ F)) Peiffer. eas 

Ernest F. Peiffer, 63) died at his 
home in East Lee last night, follow- ‘ 
ing a three days’ illness. He was 
born in Pittsfield, the son of Mr. and‘ 
Mrs. Henry Peiffer, and came to Lee? 
| with his parents when he was seyen 
iyears of age. He received his educa-' 

| tion in the sehools of this town and 


| ployed in the paper mills | 
(Mere all his ife, 
| }@meline Palmer of Pittsfield in 1889. 
Mr. Peiffer is survived by his widow, | 
jbWo sons, Carl of Housatonic and Paul | 
of this town; four \ daughters, Mrs. 
Hioward Wilson of ‘South Lee, Miss 
Frances Peiffer of Housatonic, and 
the Misses Lois and Hazel Peiffer of 
this town; also one sister, Mrs. Isa- 


has been em 





’ 


. 


He married Miss || October 28, 1895, she married George 


|| Watson at St. Mary’s church. 


“Mrs. George Watson 
Mrs. Catherine (Navin) Watson, 
wife of George Watson of East Lee, 
died’ yesterday afternoon ‘at the 
school infirmary after 4 week’s ill- 
hess with septic sore throat and oth- 
er complications. Mrs. Watson was 
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el 
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SUFFIELD 


PASTOR ACCEPTS CALL 
Rev Daniel R, Kennedy, Jr., ta 








born in Lee March 31, 1863, the|.>- Hoad Parish of orerati ] 
daughter of Patrick and Winifred| 2 aiih g's. ie Wii 0 
(Ford) Navin. She received her r a oP shee atel aka Rs: 


education in the schools of Lee. On 





Suffield, Ct., June 9—Rev Daniel ’R 
Kennedy, Jr.; for several years pas- 
tor of the First Congregational churcy 
in. this place, has sent word to the 
prudential committee of the First. Con= 
gregational church at Wethersfield, 
Ct., that he has aecepted the call to 
become pastor of that church and will 
begin his work September 1.. A few 


Prior 
to her marriage, she travelled exten- 
sively through England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland 
and Holland, spending two winters in 
Paris with Mrs. G. I. Ingram, wife 
of a judge of the supreme court: of 
New York. 








belle Cooke of this place, 

Mr. Peiffer’s mother, Mrs. Henry 
Peiffer, died earlier in the week of 
the same disease. 
| The funeral of Ernest Pieffer will 
he held at 11 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing at Fairmount cemetery where 
burial will take place. 


' DIES. SUDDENLY 
WHILE CONVERSING 


| 
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| 
| 
(|| 
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Mrs. Lucella Smith Dickie, 
At, wife of Walter Scott Dickie, reg- 
istrar of deeds in the Central Berk- 


qroubie while conversing with 


| Death of Mrs. Angeline Adsit Pomeroy , 


WITH HER HUSBAND, Mrs. Angeline Adsit Pomeroy, 90, | 


aged| widow of John P. Pomeroy, 
Tuesday 
Pope street after a long illness. ary 
was born in Hillsdale, Ne pg August | ‘ 
, died suddenly of heart) 7, 1937, the daughter o Isr 
aiaiNe her and Jane E. Carroll Adsit. 
7:39 Of old revolutionary stock and 





She attended St. Mary’s church 
and was a member of the Blessed 
Virgin sodality. Beside her husband 
she is survived by two brothers, Cor- 
nelius and Patrick Navin of Lee and 
two sisters, Mrs. Michael O’Laughlin 
of Pittsfield and Mrs. Julius Gous- 
sett of Lee. Mrs. Watson was noted 
for her charitable work in the town 
and she will be greatly missed in 
East Lee. ; 
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ph 
died | oe 
afternoon at her home, 8 lte 
She} .- 
ael Lewis, } >} 
She came} }. 
was'| +. 
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Husband last evening at about the last of a family of six children. | 
Gielock in their home, 14 Paisley ter- 374. equcation. was obtained at Ame- 





















: te 
/ race, She had spent the day in bed nia seminary and Hudson Hoiver. am ” 
 iipon the advice of her physician, Dr. | stitute at Claverack, N.Y. Qn March) - 
> “3] da 1g | 20, 1858, she was married to colt REV DANIEL R. KENNEDY, JR. 
John B. Thomas. For severa 2y* Pomeroy who then resided in West My | a SR ek ND 
© ge had been subject to a slight pain | Stockbridge. The ceremony took place it! pel 0 rd av etberanaly parieh Rt 
i a . ; is p »S T "i ioe ; Sue aGe svlr SHNNecy é Ca CC e- 
+. near the heart on liaytillads Beedle “nypeanade ties ea Mr. and Mrs. |v | come their pastor. He is spending a 
oe . She had been about] urty- arr , aba i+)! few weeks at his summer home in 
etd indigestion. a | Pomeroy moved to Great Barrington | ; | Maing with: hile farts but wate 
) 4% usual until yesterday. from West Stockbridge,:occupying the} ¢ | turn in time to take charge ofthe new 
>  .| Mrs. Dickie was born at Lee, a house which Mr. Pomeroy bought.; ’ pastorate. He takes the place of Rev 
’ ’ j Iz rai A ace, NOW]. | George TL. Clark, who died Jast fal, 
* he late DeWitt S. and! inown as the Brainard place, et | George | k, who 
t Bs (Graves) Smith.; Her father Hotel Oakwood. After a Sea erp ec then Ha i fae has been with-— 
i Sut eral years, they moved to|,, [out a regular. preacher. 
@ Was one of the leading paper man- there of several years, ey si a yr} Rey Mr. Kennedy. was’ foe gevernt 
\ wfacturers of Berkshire county, being Pope street in the house W. 11 Sy | vears pastor of the First Conereza- 
; eennected with the Smith Paper com-) Pomeroy died. ; The See ges vit a] tional church in this place, beforé en- 
id An of Lee. Mrs.. Dickie was grad-| four nephews, Lewis, Ray and Wil s | listing inte the: service as a. Younes 
Whiea from ee Pebles Thompson! liam <Allison;.and Charles Adsit; two | | Men's Caristian association worker, 
° Bioot in New York and was married nieces, Miss Lottie J. Adsit who has |._ | He was gassed twice. .He is.married 





to Mr. Dickie in 1905; She was a 
member of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
ghurch, St. Stephen’s Altar Guild and 
Peace Party chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

‘Besides her husband, Mrs. Dickie) 
léaves two sons, Canfield S. and Rob- 
ert B.; three daughters, Martha G. 


‘ Jeanette, C. and Rebecca S: and four 


\rothers, Louis E., Percy J., Walter 
Ora, and Willard F. Smith who’ live| 
in Dee. 
Prayer services will be held at the 
ome Saturday afternoon at.2:o’clock. 
There will be services at 2:30 in St. 
Stephen’s church. Rev. George’ H. 
Heyn, rector and Rev, Stephen E, 
Weeler of Akron, O., former . rector 

"of St. Stephen’s will officiate, Burial 
will be in Fairmount ‘cemetery, Lee. 


| €rnoon and will bé private. Rev. C. | 


made her home with her aunt, and and has two children. 
tuth A. Adsit, who lives in‘ the West. 
Mrs. Pomeroy was a member of the f 
First Congregational-.church, of this | 
town. ey 

The funeral will be held Friday aft- | | 


PROBATE MATTERS 

The will of Angeline A. Pomeroy 
lof Great Barrington, filed this morn- 
Thurston Chasew ill officiate: andthe || ing in probate court, leayes $500 to 
burial will be in the village cemetery.||each of four nephews and two nieces 
in West Stockbridge. EN follaws: Lewis Adsit, Los Ange- 
Friends aré requested to omit flow- || les, Cal.; William A, Adsit, and Ray 
tie pas @ |.Adsit of Cherokee, Ia.; Cnarles Adsit 
€/of Huron, SS. D.; Ruth “Adsit of 
ul | Laramie, Wyoming, and: Lottie Adsit 
).1of Great Barrington. Various per- 
iscnal articles are also lefr them. The 
lyecduary le7*te2 is Lottie Adsit. Bord 
| filed shows real estate of $6000 and 

) personal property of $12.C00. 
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‘Man Who Spread Warning 


Learned ,to Choose Proper Things 


ero of Bast Lee F lood auche. 
Valuable Lesson by Favorite Oxen 


we 


| ‘ 








When Dam Was Destroyed |. 


to 


“Yoke Up. With.” 


* . or j . } 
» aE, April 80-—-A short time ago the} 


story of the East Lee flood appeared 
‘in the Sunday Union and in this story 


' 


;wasS the description of how the warn- 
jing was given by a farmer, Dwirht 
pBaker, who rode his old gray horse] 
|down through the town to give the 
\Warning that saved many _ lives 
Dwight and his brother, David, were] 


;ewins who always said laughinely that 
fahe@re was a year’s difference in their 
pages, for one was born at 11 p.m. 


}Dec. 31 and ‘the other at 
fand David, the first born, 
idisted as the elder. 

} AS the boys grew up to’ manhood 
| they both remained home and assisted 
the old gentleman in the work of the 
Dwight: preferred the 


was always 





i farm, work of 


‘planting and caring for the crops and 
jivavyid took as his especial work’ the 
Veare of the livestock, and as time 


{ 
» Passed he built up a large and thrifty 


(herd. Among them was a fine pair of 
{ Well matched oxen. 

Yellow Jackets Get Busy. 

t 


One day David shouldered the 
hill to the pasture 
the purpose of 10-| 


yoke 
band went up the 
; te get the oxen for 
fing séme work around the place. 
) ig the gate after him, he. suceeeded| 
pam yoking one of the pair and in his} 


Clos-} 


\s¢arch for the other put his head and 
arms through the other bow, the, mor: 
qasy to. carry. the yoke. And. then, | 
Javid and the ox in their search over| 
the fot for the mate, ran across a nest} 
‘of yellow jackets. Well that ox stuck | 
Wp His tail and began to: bellow 
started down the hill toward the barn, 
and as David had no time to unyoke 
himself he came along too, and faster 
and faster over rocks and stumps went 
the pair straight for the gate. David 
Shiouted and shouted to his father to 
open the gate: Hi. (the 
Sreat efforts to get there first, but just 
Mussed it, and David and the ox 

Pthrough the gate a-flying and 1 
up smash against the side of the 

Well no great harm was done—the 
x was more or less bruised and bteed- 
me—and Dayid minus most of his 
clothes, seyeral of his teeth ind ull | 


and} 


father) made 


went 
ought 
barn, 


feimper, in the ‘stronege tanguaze 
remonstrated with his father for his] 
dilatory action in not opening the gate, 
fand insisted on knowing right then 
band there the. reason—‘You saw us 
Peoming didn’t you, and you knew we 
were running away didn't you, then 
| why in h-l didn’t you open up for us 

i Lesson is date Out. 

“Why Daniel, my ’ the old man 
Said, “you should not blame mie for it.| 
Yes; I saw you coming but I thought! 
vou and the ox were just having a_lit- 
tle play spell, and didn’t think you. in-| 
‘tended to come to the barn yet... How- 
ley ev, I willbe on the watch for you 
the ext time, my boy and will know! 
poetier what. to do in future.” — Poor| 
David. insisted: that there would never} 
haa next time for he would never live 





boy,’ 


C275) Tans) 


one. But he did, and] 
few days. His] 
that it was a] 

might be to} 
one not] 


through this 
|}was call right im a 
father always claimed 
good lesson to David as it 
all, “don't yoke up with some 
your equal.’ 

As. the years 
febntinued at the 





Dwight 
was his 


passed and 


old home it 
> - ne — 


| 


eat pleasure to be able to give the | 
| Blain that saved so many lives w hen | 
the dam at Mud pond broke. After- j 
ward he married and lived many years} 
ldyinge two years ago, nothing but a 
| furmer but .a hero too, 

Lee has changed much 
but there are still 
to hear of the doings 
there seéms to us, 
OM iccuan 








since those | 
left many 
of those 
30 little 





| |old days 
| ‘who like 
days when 
to. make living: a 


HER DAY OF RES 








[From the Los Angeles Times. ] 
Aunt Florence sent little Evelyn to| 
the Saturday 
1 buy some lace. After wrapping it up, 
the clerk said:— 

“There is one: and 
lace at 12 cents a 
does that come to?” 

To which little Evelyn 
plied :— 

“Well, I’m not going to tell. I have 
to study arithmetic all the rest of the 
week and I'm not going to bother my 
head with it.on Saturday.’ 


| 
| 


store one afternoon to] 





a half 
yard; how 


yards of | 
much | 









pertly re- |} 








Journal Tribune.] 
Truth 
*—Headline, 


{From the 
Coolidge Hears 


Mesa 
About Farm 
He 
wouldn't listen to that 


$75,- | 


Situation. 
Sympathy. We 
kind of language for any 
000 A est! 

TRAIAN Ie RG TT OLAECYTUL il 


has our 


measly 

















THE CYNIC’S AMENDME NT 
pe | 
[From the Lynn Item.] J 
Men may not make a path to your] | 
door if you imvent a’ better mouse ] 
trap, but they will if you invent a | 


better sucker trap. 








Se 


GIVING IT AWAY I. 
pellets Ng! J tea ] 
[From the Lowell Courier-Citizen.] | 7 


The statement in the ‘papers that 








Sou 4 

Mr Coolidge has bought some jewelry | |} 
4 

as a surprise gift to Mrs Coolidge on| | 
their “wedding anniversary may pos- | | 
sibly fall under the eye of Mrs Cool-| | 
idge and take the edge off the sur- } 
prise. 

HER MEASURE 


[From the Times of India.] 
A woman is judged by the company 
she has left. 


SH | 


EAST LEE RESIDENT | 


E. S. Rogers Writes frites of Mrs| Thomas 
A. Oman, Former East Lee Resi- 
dent, who Died Last Week at 
Springfield—Had Nearly Reached 
Century Mark. 


The prominence of Mrs. Thomas 
A. Oman, who was Miss Lovetta 
Sturgis of East Lee, is mentianed by 
E. S. Rogers, treasurer of the Lee 
Savings bank. who writes as follows: 


Editor Berkshire Gleaner:- 

The death of Mrs. Thomas A. 
Oman, which was mentioned in the 
Gleaner last week, is noteworthy be- 
cause of her extreme age and be- 
cause she will be so well remembered 
by many of the older generation of 
Gleaner readers here and elsewhere. 

Her maiden name was _ Lovetta 
Sturgis and she was a daughter of 
Samuel D. Sturgis, who was promi- 





| nent in East Lee and who was owner 
ne the tavern now known as the Hast 


Lee Inn. Of his large family, other 


'daughters married Dowd, Couch and 


Oakley, all prominent in East Lee. 
Lovetta was born May 25, 1829, and 
had she lived until next spring, she 
would have completed a full century. 
She was married in 1846 to Thomas 
A. Oman, the ceremony being per- 
formed by Rev. Dr. Nathan H. Gale. 
She joined the Lee Congregational 
‘church in 1869 and was the last of 
| the group of ladies who organized 
the Ladies’ Benevolent society of 
that church more than half a cen- 
tury ago. Mr. Oman kept the vil- 
lage store at Hast Lee for some 
years and then removed to the Cen- 
ter, purchasing the old Peabody 
block which stood on the present site 
of the Phelan block. At one time he 
owned the Main street house now 
owned by Mrs. Marion C. Rogers. 
After retiring from business Mr. 


Oman purchased a residence on up-'| 


per North street in Pittsfield. Subse- 
quently for some years he and Mrs. 
Oman boarded at the American 
House. 

Mrs. Oman was sincere, gracious 
and kindly, bearing the burdens of 
life with faith and fortitude. For 
three years she had been confined to 
her bed, requiring: the constant at- 
tendance of physician and nurse. 
During this time her sister, Miss 
Charlotte Sturgis, and her nieces, 
Mrs. Shaw and Miss Van Bergen, had 
been most devoted. in their minis- 
tration to her. 

The funeral was held at their home 
in Springfield on Saturday and the 
body was brought to Lee for burial. 
Rev. F. C, Wheelock officiated. 

Mr. Oman died in 1909. By his 
will a large portion of his estate was 
left in trust, the income to go to 
Mrs. Oman and. the principal! to, St. 
George’s church of this town, By 
the death of Mrs. Oman this fund is 
made available to the church. 


EK. S. Rogers. © 


Lee, Mass., Nov. 15, 1928. 
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| Widely Known Lee Physician Died 
Wednesday at Home of Nephew in 
Pittsfield —Had 9 Long and Honor- 
able Career. Dyed/ BY 7 


} Dr. David M. Wilcox, for many 
years a popular man in Lee and widely 
| known in educational circles through- 
j out the state, died Wednesday at the 
home of his nephew in Pittsfield, 
| where he was taken a short time ago, 
| suffering with kidney trouble. 
|. Dr. Wilcox has spent the greater 
| part of his life in Lee, and has been 
one of our most successful and highly 
| respected citizens. For a half cen- 
tury he-has been a member of the 
{school board and has devoted practi- 
|cally his entire time to the welfare of 
| the schools. 


Dr. Wilcox was born in Lexington, 
| Greene county, N. Y., February 15, 
1841. At the age of seven his par- 
ents moved to Pittsfield where they 
lived for three years and then re- 
| turned to Lexington. When he was 























| DR. DAVID M. WILCOX 
| 12 years old they again moved to Pitts- 


field where he graduated from the 

| high schoo] and for a short. time 
| taught, after which he attended Wil- 
| liams college. Dig as BOP eae 
On June 21, 1861, he enlisted: in Co. 

‘G, 10th Mass. infantry, and later in 
the 3d Maryland. He was in service; | 
until July, 1864, and following the| | 
| war was a clerk in the quartermaster’s 
ment at Baltimore. He then 








| medicine at Mt. Pleasant, Penn., and 

|in a hospital in New York. A gang 
| of men were running a telegraph line 

~|from Omaha to’ North Platte and in 
order to see the country, the doctor |. 
went with them. This was the first 
telegraph line across the rocky moun- 
tains. He went to Utah and was in 

| California. from 1868 to 1870, when 
he returned to Berks lire, taking u 

| his residence in Becket, 
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| block. 


|of school. affairs. 


|W. W. Rockwell post, G. A. R 
1'ber of the Massachusetts .and Berk- 
|shire Sons of American Revolution, 
| and corresponding. member of the New 
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"In 1872 Dr 


went .into ‘partnership with Dr. Eli-, 
phalet Wright, severing connections 
with the latter in October, 1873, and 
opening his own office in the Oman 
In the late summer of 1877 
his two little sons died during a scar- 
let fever epidemic, and on August 17, 


| 1878, his wife, Clara Brown, died. On 


September 14, 1881, Dr. Wileox mar- 


|| ried Carrie L. Shepard of Westfield, 


who died in June, 1884. He haa five 


| children, all of them dying while they 


were small. 
It was in 1887 that he moved to 


| Falls Village, Conn., but after four 
| years again made Lee his resident 
|| town. 
| H. Casey and Charles E. Hull, all of 


In July, 1889, Dr. Wilcox, J. 


Lee, made an extended trip abroad. 


They stoured France, England, Seot- | 


land and Ireland. Also he was in the 
West for a time. 

Dr. Wileox resumed active practice 
in Lee the first of January, 1894 open- 
ing his office in rooms over the F. M. 


| Pease & Son drug store, which office 


he has maintained until his present 


|| illness. 


In 1872, the first year that Dr. Wil- 
cox was in Lee, he was made a mem- 
ber of the school board, and since that 
time he has served in that capacity 


| with the exception of four years when 


his resident town was Falls Village. 
He has looked after the financial side 
Much of his spare 
time was used in looking after the 
text-books, repairing them often by 


i;}hand, and seeing that the. proper care 
| was taken of them. Dr. Wilcox was 


always careful of the public’s money 
and wishes, in school matters, and 


‘|| when trying situations would arise 


had the faculty of seeing how matters 
could be settled in a simple, common- 
sense manner. 

In 1905 Dr.*Wilcox was elected’ pres- 
ident of the Lee Library association. 
which office he ,held until the present 
time. He used the same eare in ma- 
nipulating library affairs as he did 
those of the school. j 

Dr. Wilcox was appointed pension 
examiner in this district in 1901. He 
looked after the burial of all the sol- 


'|diers here and saw that the graves 
|had the proper headstones and mar- 


ker. In 1902 he was appointed medi- 
cal examiner of the fourth Berkshire 
district, which he held until his last 
illness. He was at one time presi- 
dent of the Berkshire County Medical 
society, a master of the Evening Star 


|| lodge of Masons, was first commander 
|of Scott Bradley post, G. A. R., was 
ja president of the Tenth Mass. Regi- 
ment association. 


He was a member of the New York 


| Medical society, member of the Salt 


Lake Medical society, a member of 
.. a Mem- 


England Historical and Genealogical 
society. 

‘Dr. Wilcox was of Revolutionary 
ancestry. His grandfather and great- 
‘grandfather were soldiers in the revo- 
lutionary war, and:his father was’ in 
‘the war of 1812. He was thoroughly 
‘posted on all history, particularly Am- 
erical, and most especially on New 
‘England history. He looked into the 
‘history of Lee and had reprinted in 
‘book form the records of the town 
‘from 1777 to 1801, and then made one 
im manuscript form for the next 25 
years. Also he published’ two ‘books 
lof vital records, including photo-plates 
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‘and| |of gravestones; upto’ 1851. He 


col- 

_ lected some odd lists of history of ane 
town, intensely interesting and pre-) 
isented this in book form to the town. — 

The collection of books in Dr. Wil-) — 
\cox’s library is one that it would be 
‘difficult to duplicate. It includes 10 — 
‘volumes of revolutionary pamphlets, 
two of the war of 1812, complete sets 

‘ of the Farmers’ Almanac, commencing 
'with 1793, and Ames’ Almanac back 
‘to 1737. He also has many pamphlets 
‘and odd publications of civil war mat- 
jters.. These books are of great his-. 
torical value. Some of the volumes 
ihave page after page in manuscript, 
icopied in a small pentext hand as per- 

ifect as plate. One volume is entirely 
pentext and shows an enormous am- 
ount of patience and skill. Also the 
doctor was a collector of coins and 

‘ Indian. relics. 
| By his death the town has lost an 
lefficient active worker and there is 
not a citizen but feels that he has lost 
a loyal, true friend. 

The funerat will be held at the home 
of his nephew, R..J. Brooks in Pitts- 
ifield this afternoon ‘at 4 o’clock. Rev. 
‘W. H. Mousley of the Congregational 
.church will conduct the service after 
‘which the body will be cremated in 
| Springfield in accordance with the 

.| doctor’s request. 
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| WILLIAM C. BALDWIN 
| DIES IN LEE 


| Local Man, Connected With Lumber 
| Business for Many Years, Passes 
Away at His Home on _ Center 
| Street Following Brief Ilness.— 
| Funeral Tuesday. 


William C. Baldwin, 82, died Sat- 
| urday afternoon at his home on Cen- 
ter street after a short illmess. He 
was born in New Marlboro, the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. William H, Baldwin, 
and came to Lee in 1868. 

His father purchased the Isaac 
|Ball residence on Laurel street,’ 
which has since been known ag the 
| White Tip Inn. Mr. Baldwin was the 

telegraph operator in Lee from 1872, 
to 1877, when there was but one wire 
between Pittsfield and Bridgeport, 
| Conn. He entered the lumber busi- 
ness with his father in 1896, follow- 
ing the death of Luther Ball, under 
the firm name of William H. Bald- 
| win & Son. 

| After the death of his father, Mr. 
Baldwin conducted the business until) 
| 1917, when he retired. He sold the 
| business to Knox & Van Antwerp in 
| 1899. The business has since changed 
|hands and is now known as the Lee 
/Lumber company. In 1908 Mr. Bald- 
win was president of: the Western 
Massachusetts Retail Lumbermen’s 
| association. 

He marrieq Miss Mary E. Clark of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1899. Beides his 
wife he leaves a daughter, Vera. 

The funeral was held Tuesday af- 
ternoon at 2 o’clock from the house. 
The Rev. Henry Wilds Smith offi- 
| ciated.. The bearers were R. J. Ca- 
| hill, Thomas Kerr, A. W. St. John, 
| and Henry Albee of Lee, and Edward 
; Lahart and W. D. Roche of Lenox. 
Burial was in Fairmount cemetery, i) 
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(990 BE 80 ON JUNE 8th 


| Local Probation Officer, Former Dep- 
uty Sheriff, Was For 43 Years Sex- 
ton of St. Mary’s Church, And }) 


1928. 


| John J. Waddock, local probation 
‘officer, who has an enviable record of | 
service as deputy sheriff, town trea- | 
al surer, and sexton Of St. Mary’s 
H church, from all three offices of which 
, he retired during the past three 
|years, will observe his 80th birthday | 
anniversary on Sunday, June §&. 

He was#ti3 years . sexton’ at .St.| 
Mary’s church, 33 years deputy sher- 
iff, and 21 years town treasurer. He} 
is now in his 36th year as probation 
officer. 

Mr. Waddock, who recalls the East 
|Lee flood and can relate many excit- 

| ing happenings of years ago when 
WN: | the law enforcement organizations 
were not so strong and had many and | 
diversified problems with which to} 
cope, remains in good health, and! 
comes to his office in the clerk of the 

| 


uh, Town Treasurer 21 Years Until 
| 





court’s office every day at 9 a. m., 
and quits work not before 4 p. m. 

As deputy sheriff, Mr. Waddock | 
(was appointed by Sheriff John Cros- | 

iby, father of Judge Crosby, in 1894, } 

and from that time until his retire- | 
ment on January 1, 1927, has served | 
continually. In that office he succeed- 
ed John Stallman of Lee. 
ig: At the time prior to his appoint- | 
> |}ment, Mr. Waddock was employed as! 
| overseer at the Benton Brothers’ pa- 
per mill in East Lee, later known as 
the Mountain mill. Deputy Sheriff 
|Stallmen received the appointment as | 
j;postmaster of Lee and it was neces- |} 
sary that he should give up his du- 
ties as sheriff. : 
Appointed Deputy Sheriff. 

Mr. Waddock was prevailed upon to 
‘seek the appointment. He took no 
action, however, but four of his 

}friends in Lee, Dr. John J. Hassett, 
William H. Gross, John P. Quigley 
and John H. Casey, all of whom have | 
since died, conferred with the sheriff 
regarding the appointment. 

“I do not know this man,” Sheriff 
Crosby stated, ‘“hhow do I know that 
he would make a good official?” 

“Well he’s been 











Sheriff,” one of the men ventured. 





sheriff.” 


ment came a few days later. He took 
- ‘the oath September 1, 1894. In the 
‘same year he was appointed proba- 
tion officer for the Lee court, in which 


Town Treasurer and Church Sexton. 
-,. Appointed to fill the unexpired 
/ jterm of town treasurer 22 years ago 

| 


Wy 


| 








he was elected to the office every. 
|year since until he declined the nom 
ination last year. His name aften ap- 
Peated on both tickets. Both as town 
treasurer and as treasurer of the fire 
district over the same period, he 
proved efficient and orderly in his ac- 
_ jcounts, always maintaining a correct 
_ }balance and keeping his books in or- 
wi der. 

‘| “After 43 years as sexton of St. 
}|Mary’s church, Mr. Waddock retired 
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) court, when Clerk Charles H. Pease 


_ geant, under both of whom Mr, Wad: 


pom ane oe 


sexton in , St. jj 
Mary’s church for the past 14 years, | 
}|man shouted after 

“Wine,” announced the sheriff, “if |} 
he is good enough for a church sexton || 
he certainly is good enough for a | 
|| timte:- 
Mr. Waddock’s three-year appoint- |! 
-|Waddock said on one occasion, “neo- | 


_ Office he continues for his 36th term. | 
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| OBR oe gala ibe oc in July, 1928, having served under 
eS. SW. DOCK WILL eight pastors ‘of the parish. He as- 







sumed the office June 13, 1880. 

In addition to these offices he has |! 
served in many instances as clerk pro || 
tem during sessions of the district || 





or the present clerk, Charles H. Vi- || 


dock served, were absent from 
session. 

His anecdotes include a story of | 
escorting a violently insane man to 
the state hospital at Northampton. | 
The then-deputy sheriff was assisted 
by a local man who was obliged to 
,make the trip while in his. work 
iclothes. At the hospital, the attend- 


‘ 
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5. 1. WADDOCK — 


ance Officers started to lock up the 
sheriff's helper, thinking him to be 
the-insane person, owing to his un- 
couth appearance. 


two civil officers departed, the insane 
them, “If that’s 
the way you look; you ought to get 
off the force!” 

Liquor raids were necessary at that - 
“Even though prohibition 
then had not been heard of,’ Mr. 


'ple. were selling liquor illegally and 
‘we had to make raids very often.” 

In the first year of Mr, Waddock’s 
term as deputy sheriff; there were no 


of the deputies. It was their duty to 
keep law and order. The towns 
elected constables each year, just as 
they do today. Mr: Waddock was ap- 
pointed constable in Lee at the same 
time he assumed the office of deputy. . 





Mr. Wadock recalls having attend- 
ed dances, weddings and other af- 
fairs in his official capacity. One time 
he was obliged to attend a funeral to 








‘keep persons away, as the deceased 
|had died of smallpox, ° : 
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|;each carrying a small child. Thev |) 


The error was rectified, and as the | office as deput 
‘John T, Waddock. 


police officers in the towns of Berk- |) 
. Shire. The duties of the police, there- }: 
fore, were thrust upon the shoulders |’ 


eN. bi He Ne A 
c War Service. 2: 
During the World war, when af © 
draft exemption board, headed by} 
Judge Bart Bossidy, maintained quar- cr 34 
ters in the Lee district court, Mr. |) 
Waddock proved invaluable in check. | 
ing the names listed for call to duty. 
Young men from 26 towns in this 
county; Hampden and Franklin coun- 
ties reported to Lee. Before the vast | 
task of examining candidates: was | 
concluded, Deputy Sheriff Waddock 
and Deputy Sheriff Thomas H: Sulli- | 
van of this town were obliged to visit 
the homes of many of the men to in- 
form their relatives that the country 
needed their services. 
A number of men were taken to} 
Camp Devens by the two. sheriffs 
during the war. . 
With his various duties, Mr. Wad- } 
dock at one time was under bonds}: 
of $46,000 furnished either in cash or | 
securities, entirely by his friends. 
When he originally assumed the of- | 
fice of sheriff in South Berkshire, his 
associates in the region included ; 
Charles Cutting of Lee, who later ; A 
was succeeded by his son, Fred, now 
residing in Pittsfield. Edward Day 
held the office’ in Stockbridge, and 
John White in Lenox, while in Great | 
Barrington Deputy Sheriff Wallace) 
Langdon held forth. Mr. White and) 
Mr. Waddock are the only survivors) 
of this group. ; 
Close Call at East Lee Flood. 
The Hast Lee flood, which occurred | 
in 1886, is recalled by Mr. Waddock 
as a close call both to himself anc } 
family. The 150-foot dam at Mud 
pond, so-called, gave way and let tor- 
rents of water rush over the land 
scape. Mr. and Mrs. Waddock and | 
two children lived in Bast Lee at the 
time. The alarm was heard at about 
6 o’clock in the morning, while Mr. | 
Waddock was eating breakfast. With- | 
out wailing a moment, the family left 
the -house, Mr. and Mrs. Waddock | 








reached a nearby hill in safety. Sev-- 
eral lives were lost in the flood. 

The former deputy sheriff was bor~ 
in Philadelphia, coming to Lee when 
four months old. He has resided here 
fever since. Here, to Mr. and Mrs 
,Waddock seven children were born 
five of whom are still living: One 
son, then 19 years of age, perished by 
drowning in the Housatonic river 
Mrs. Waddock died in 1923. 

Mr. Waddock was succeeded in his 
y sheriff by his son 


f Z ; ‘ 
J. J. WADDOCK RETIRES | 
_ FROM DISTRICT COURT 





Was Probation Officer of Lee Court 

Since 1894.—Twenty-two Years of 
| Service Spent Under Judge Bart 
Bossidy and Never Gave Occasion 
for a Word of Criticism. 


After 38. years as probation officer 
|of the Lee court, John J. Waddock 
;has requested his retirement. Twen- 
ty-two years of his service was with He 
Judge Bart Bossidy as presiding jus- hE cee 
tice of the court, ad during that time 
there was never.an occasion to offer 
a single word of criticism concern- 
ing his work. Mr. Waddock’s letter 
of resignation follows: 


Lee, Mass., Sept. 26, 1932. 
Hon. Bart Bossidy, ' : 
Ju 
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PAPER MILL IN 
~SOUTH-LEE WILL 
INCREASE OUTPUT 


New Hurlbut Lines Delelon- 


ing on Completion of Sec- 
ond Machine; Four-Side 


Deckle Paper in Produc- 


tion 


Increased production 1s reported for, 
| Hurlbut Paper company of South Lee, |, 
-which started its second machine on 
‘regular work last week, Since this 
mill was reopened last September by 
.its mew owners it has developed its 
| lines rapidly and sold its high-grade 
)/rag-paper products over a wide area 
,of the country. The scope of its op- 


erations is being extended more wide- 
ily with two machines in operation. 

Such famous old Hurlbut brands as 
Extra Superfine, Bank Bond-and Au- 
thors’. Linen are being revived with 
the advantage of modern skill in 
meeting the present-day demands, and 
a new group of papers is being de- 
veloped through the use of a machine 
‘specially built to produce papers to 
match with greater fidelity than be- 
fore the hand-made creations of rag 
paper that are so-much admired in 
this machine age. 

The engineers and stylists go back |, 
to the early part of the last century, 
‘for their models; ‘to, the years. when, 
on’ the Very site where the finély 
equipped Hurlbut mill now stands, a 
| papermaker beat, by a mortar-and- 
' pestle process, five pounds of stock to 
‘yield his quota of 10 reams a day. Re- 
‘cently in clearing out an old attic in} 
South Lee a box of old Hurlbut rec-|. 
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Hurlbut Company’s Mill 





|- Such hand-made papers are admired 
‘for their distinctive qualities, as re- 
| gards not only their appearance but 
| their strength and Jasting quality. The 
stretching and shrinking of fiber in- 
fecident to the production of paper by a 
\fourdrinier machine is said to entail an 
inevitable sacrifice of structural values 
jin the product. To overcome such dis- 
advantages the Hurlbut Paper com- 
pany has had one of its machines 
equipped according to new patented 


formulas, the nature of which is not 


; disclosed. 
i Four-Side Deckle. 


One of the outstanding develop- 
Mments of the new process is the man- 
,ufacture of a new line of four-side 


deckle-edge papers for use in the 
printing of covers and other purposes 
‘where this effect is held desirable. 
‘These bear the natural deckle hitherto 
confined to two sides of machine-made 
| deckle-edge papers. The deckle, as per- 
sons versed in papermaking know, is 
|produced by the action of a thick 
strap of rubber that,the side of the 
|paper rubs against and to some extent 
\runs beneath in the formative process. 
|Because the paper runs in a continu- 
‘ous stream'and is later cut to size, it 
is deckled on two sides only when it is 
|taken in hand by the printer, The new 
| product bears the natural deckle on all 
'four sides, the machine delivering the 
| product in sheets ranging all the way 
\from postcard size up, as desired. 
| While imitation deckle effects fre- 
/ quently are employed on two Sides of 





‘perfectly solves the problem. Hence 
the interest exhibited in the new 
| process, first applied commercially on 
|the covers of an ancient booklet as 
|reproduced by a New York publishing 
firm. It is going into greeting cards as 
one of the next uses. ’ 

In addition to its lines of book, bond 
and cover papers, the Hurlbut Paper | 
company is producing three lines of | 
bristol board, including a line specially 
designed for wedding use, and also 
new lines of etching, drawing, parch- | 
ment and diploma papers. 
orders for book and cover papers will 

{contribute to increase the firm’s pro- 
duction. 








$f 200, 000 pounds: of book et ae 





and Power Development 


a paper, this is a makeshift that im- |, 


Large-size | 








A recent order from the):, 
United States government calls for. i, 





Ten Tons Daily. 
The mill as now equipped has a ca- 


(pacity of 10 tons a day of paper of an 


{estimated value of $1,250,000 annually. 


When the present Hurlbut company 
| took over the South Lee property it 
; fell heir not only to some of the most 

y puild- 
‘ings in this section, but to a natural 
water supply for papermaking said to 
ibe among the purest in New England, 








pebursing off Beartown mountain. How- 


ever, the company has installed an up- 

| to-date filtration plant, reinforcing its 
|; settling basin and meeting the require- 
ments of all seasons. It may surprise 
many to learn that 2000 pounds of 
water are used for every pound of 
paper produced. 

The water flows by gravity to the 
filter plant and thence to the mill, 
where it. is conducted to the beaters, 
washers and paper machines through 
new copper pipes. The beater engines 
are porcelain lined. Natural water- 
power up to between 500 and 600 horse- 
power, sufficient for requirements dur- 
ing nine months of the year, is aug- 
mented by a new electric power plant 
| of similar capacity, and as a final pro- 
tection a connection has been made 
| With the local power ¢Company’s lines, 
| enabling current to be taken from the 
| wires in emergency. 


| Officers of: the Hurlbut Paper com- 


pany include Frank A. Juckett, presi- |}- 


dent; J. Wesley Joslyn, treasurer, and 
\J. Walter Juckett, assistant treasurer. 


The last-named also serves in thé ca- | 


pacity of chemical engineer. Charles 
|H, Craig, Jr., is consulting engineer, 


|and Howard H. Reynolds is sales man- |) 
Derrick is secretary and || 


lager. GeV 
comptroller, Engelbert .Krichels, a 
\graduate of the school for papermak- 
jing at Coethen, Ger, is associate 
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here is one final test I apply to a man. 
As along life’s strange 
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b REMARKABLE 
}\,. IN THE CENTER OF LEE 


i Blocks Stand Where Once | 
Was a Frog Pond—Recol- | 
_lections of the “Old Days’ 


‘From Our Special Correspondent 

Lee, July 25—While the Methodists | | 
of- Lee’ were looking about.for a site 
#4 on which to build their first church 
>} from 1831 to 1838, they were offered 
a spot in the center of the Village, or 


What later became the center, that on | 
Bbich Emmet Hodgkins’s block now 
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we stands. The principal. thoroughfare 
hn} was then Park street and what is now 
{ | Main Street was a side road or path 
leading to. one ‘house, the peter 
et, Wilcox home, which stood on the 
i Site of -the present library, and 
i a@ large wooden building which } 
|| stood where the Berkshire Glean-*|) 
E building is now. This large 
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{ wooden building was a duck factory 
| and was later sawed in two and half 
of it moved to Park street, where it is 
now Miss Moore’s tenement. The 
Methodist people refused the offer of 
Such a location, as it was nothing 
» ; but a frog pond, and it was not until 
» , 1840 that their church, a small 40- 
|| by-55 structure, was built on the site 
| of the present edifice. 
Tt is hard to realize how differently 
| Lee looked in those old days from 
jane present time. The. Congregation- 
al church stood where the park is now 
and faced south. It was a solid built 
| Structure with a stubby .belfry and 
) had a row, of hitching posts ‘all along 
ithe street. The south wing of: the 

Greenock Inn. cottage was then an 

apothecary shop and was at the cor- 
‘ner of. Park and High streets, 

Little wonder that the Methodist 
people could see no attraction in a 
frog pond on a side street. When the 
Housatonic mill dam was built about 
1$51 it shut off the water supply from 

“the frog pond and the river was 
turned to the west into its present 
channel. Robbed-of its water, some of 
the pond was filled in and Northrup’s 
block, a very. plain wooden structure, 
was built there. In 1857 this buid- 
ing was burtted and then the last ves- 
tige of the pond was scooped out and 
the present block built. 

When Main street was macadamized 
and the hill in front of the library cut 
{| down the workmen came to a layer 
7 ot vound cobbles showing water ac- 
j tion. The-same was found in the cel- 
) lar of Baird’s block at the corner of 
/) Franklin street and.again where the 
. cellar was dug fot Baird & Benton’s 
block. - This is. proof that the river 
once ran directly through that portion 
of Lee which is now the business sec- 
tion. 

These: stories: always sound like 
mythology tothe young people. of to- 
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| day, so ancient-as to be buried | 
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uncertainty, yet thete is a chance’ 
that’ an arm of the river came to 
where the, Hodgkins block now, 
Stands about 100 years ago, and that 
a trog» pond remained there within | 
$5 years. { 
* Now comes an interesting link. a4 
P. Cutting often told the young men! 
of his day that he had caught many | 
a string of bullheads in. the pond on} 
the Hodgkins site, He even described } 
the old pine log on which he used to 
| sit and fish and located it where the 
|| Main-street crosswalk joins the sided 
walk.’ When the iron trolly poles} 
were placed on Main street a few 
years ago, one of the workmen struck 
} this log, which was found in a good). 
d State of preservation. » i { 
arg 
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|Yet there are exceptions. Occasion- 


{the rest of her life, her dainty slipper 





/\ After wor 


jour room and bed-steaded until the clock 








original river bed in, Pease’s. cove. 
| This cove is an arm of the tiver lead- 
j ing around to the swalevback of the 
Pease barn on Park street. It was 
formerly a goodly body of water; was | 
a fine fishing place 50 years ago and | 
had a fair depth of water. It is now | 
i nearly filled up with rubbish and veg- 
etation. Was not this once the orig- 
inal river bed and a part of the line 
of the river when it ran wherethe | 
business center is,ynow? { 
In thise onnection it is interesting 
to look for a moment at the “bend of | 
jthe river,” as the section near Co- | 
lumbia cove was called by 





its old} 
people years ago, a name which came | 
down to them previous to 1847, when 
the railroads was built, cutting off a 
bend in the river and making the) 
present Columbia cove. Almost a sim-| 
ilar~ cut created. the Bradley-street | 
cove. In all probability it will not) 
take many years more to fill Columbia | 
Beave. for it has been greatly reduced 
jin size and depth within-the past. 25 
ast 
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“WRITING UP A WEDDING 


Most newspaper men shrink from} 
the task of writing up a wedding! 
and prefer to pass that responsible} 
duty to the female society editor. 


ally an editor is found who can paint 
a word picture of nuptial events that 
any lady reporter might envy. 

We just discovered one in that 
line. who appears to be hiding his 


great talents in: an obscure Kansas 
town, while he ought to be holding 
down a great city job. Here is a sam- 
ple of his literary ability, which) 
proves our point: ‘ 

“It was a wonderful wedding. The 
girl was as sweet as any girl who] 
ever lived; but modern. As she walk- 
ed up the aisle on her father’s arm,| 
her lips lightly tilted at the corners 
with a happy smile, she was a picture] 


‘of this ‘old: sf 


|Land, Posted Against Dis- 





of modest beauty. Her filmy wedding 
gown and gossamer veil floated 
around her fair blond head like a} 
halo. She was as nearly an angel as} 
girls get to be in this world. At the 
altar as she passed from her father, 
the man she always loved, to the oth-| 
er man to whom she would devote 





touched a potted lily resting on the 
floor and turned it over, Smiling} 


~ lagain, she turned to the deur old pas 


tor waiting at the chancel and said: 


i“That was a hell of a place to put a 
lily.”-Exchange. ’ Siw aia se 


we ares 





DIFFERENCE OF EXPRESSION 
4 (Sent,by J.B. P.) 

The-oldest of two farm-boys left the 

old home. pare for. the bright tgnts. 

sing a while at his job in the 
city, he wrote his brother, out on the 
farm, telling of the joys of city. life, m 
which he said: 

“Thursday we autoed out to the 
countty club where we golfed: until 
dark. Then we motored to the beach, 
and week-ended there.” 

The brother on the farm wrote back: 

“Yesterday we buggied to town and 
basehalled all afternoon. Then we went |) 
to Med’s and pokered until morniny, 
Today we muled otit to the cornfield, 
and gee-hawed until sundown. Then we 
suppered, and then we piped for -nr 
while. After that we staircased@ up to 





fived 
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- |rél, so even that it might have been 










































‘ poilers From Cities — 


Flowers Disappearing 


From Our Special Correspondent. 
Lee, June 13—The time_is approach- 

ing for Jaurel to blossomfand it seems 

fitting that we mention” where this 


beautiful flower shows at its best. 
There are places within walking dis- 
tance that still present wonderful dis- 
plays and others that are worth a 
long drive to see. 

First, let us intimate that there is 
not half the beauty in a scraggly |} 
bunch of laurel as big as a haystack 
which shows the grasping mind of a 
ruthless collector, that may be found ] 
in a carefully selected and arranged |} 
bouquet of just the right size to leave }) 
only the impression of unusual beauty. } 
When one sees an automobile passing 
through the street, loaded full of lau- 
rel, the people of Berkshire know only 
too well what such gathering means, 

In the small wood north of Kane’s 
ledge was at one time considerable 
laurel, but the location was too near 
the village, and it is dgubtful if there 
is even a remnant of a bush there to- 
day. The same applies in less meas- 
ure to Laurel lake. A generation ago 
the display along the north shore, 
particularly when reflected in a quiet 
lake surface, was very pleasing, while | 
laurel pickers have reduced the num- 
ber of bushes until there are very few 
blossoms today. 

Did you ever visit a section so com- 
pletely banked with laurel that it 
impressed you that not a branch 
should be touched? There is just 
such a spot within-a mile of the vil- 
lage... Just s@uth of the top of the 
Pinnacle, east of Laurel lake. The spot 
is easily reached by going to Colonial 
Inn, turning up the road’ to the right, 
and along this road until a path is | 
found in the saddle of the hills: which 
leads up a steep incline to the top. 
Here is a section which in its prime} 
presents a‘ solid half-acre of bloom, If 
is worth your time to go and See it. | 
There is no objection to the~ visitor 
and no objection to borrowing a few 4 
sprigs, but the overseer of this land is 
very jealous of this beauty, spot and 
the man “after a haystack bouquet or 
a wagon load should keep away to} 
avoid trouble, 

Some of the laurel of finest color- 
ing is found on the road to Otis, and 
an automobile trip as far as Hayden 
pond will be found full of delight to 
‘those whoghave a love for the laurel. 
‘Some of the farmers along the road || 
‘have posted their land because visi- 
‘itors in the past have destroyed the 
ibushes by indiscreet gathering. , 
| There are m few. laurel bushes Scat-- 
|tered over East niduntain which have 
suffered from the gatherers and. the 
same is true of the Rattlesnake moun- 
tain region, ‘he upper branches of the 
Westfield rtver present a section of. 
particular interest. to the automobilist 
when the laurel is in flower, and the 
‘trip from Lee to Winsted down the 
Farmington river is also made more |! 
attractive by the laurel. , 

By far the finest display ever seen 
in this section of the state is on Mt 
Washington. On an automobile trip” 
which we took a few years ago we 
found ourselves some distance from 
Alandar and at the entrance of a road 
which was inviting. It seemed to 
stretch off along the.summit of the 
hills to-the. south and offer interesting 















two. miles this road was banked on ||. 
both sides with a rolling hedge of lau- ||; 


mistaken for 





the product of a skilled | 






views and discoveries. For more than]|) . 
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| Maine and New Hampshire. 
- |sands of dollars hak" apmoctle Kade ie Fh 
te ‘by the extremely poor in- 





|-ping. Them — Not Easy 
Work Gathering Them 


| Prom Our Special Correspondent 
| Lee, Dec. 12—During the past week. 
cérloals f Cliristmas trees have been 
shipped into the cities, Each car has 
from 91000 to 1800 treés and other 
| roads undoubtedly do a like business. | 
Therefore; a-safe estimate-is that it’, 
takes 60,000 trees to supply the de- 
mand in New York city alone. Most ; 
of the trees come from’: Western’) 
Massachusetts, although they are} 
brought in from Vermont, Connecticut 
and northern- New York, also. . The 
prices vary so.that it is almost im+ 
possible to estimate the éxtent of the 
industry, but the profits, net on a éar: 
| have ranged from $50 to $300. This is 
jonly half 6f the business: Princess: 
pine, or ground pine, is gathered, 
woven into wreaths.and long strings 
and shipped in barrels, and is the 
greatest factor in church decorations. 
Ferns are gathered and shipped = in: 
boxes packed in -bunches ‘of. 25: and» 
here, too, pricés vary radically.. One > 
party will sell. wreaths. .at.10 cents 
each, while another gets 25 cents for 
the sam. thing. A package of ferns 
is gathered. by. one man for a cent a 
bunch while another gets’ 8° or 10 
cents, aa 

Clarence 8. Clapp, who passed away 
last ‘spring, - was Known as_ the 
“Christmas-tree king” of this section,’ 
Arthur W. Pease, chief of the Lee fire 
department; has taken-up this work 
and already has had thousands of 
trees cut in Hast Otis and has gath- 
ered material enough for hundreds of 
wreaths, It may seem a very pleas- 
ing occupation to -gather spruce and 
balsam trees, cut them and pile them 
for, “hauling-out,” to smell their sweet 
aroma; or to wander over the moun- 
tains with big. bags and pull up the. 
princess pine, but it is very hard 
|werk. . At. this season the wind 
i whistles mournfully over the moun- 
tajn tops. In places the snow is piled 
deep in the woods, the cold is intense, 
| the treeS are bare and ‘cheerless and 
| the beautiful forests which were Visit- 
ed in summer reminds one at this 
|time of pictures. of desolation penned 
by Dante. NPs fe 

‘The Christmas tree gatherers usu- 
jally go out in pairs, bundled to the 
jeyes and armed with a keen ax. Over 
the lonely hills for miles, here and 
there cutting a “sprout” and carry- 
ing it until a. second or third is found, 
enough to-make a pile, and this pile. 
must be earried to some_ traveled 
path, where by team it can be hauled 
to the station; verily, this is: work, 
not play. If one man. carries the. ax. 
and anothér thé gun and they are for-- 
tunate in having a good rabbit dog, | 
there is possibly some sport and may- 
hap a fine dinner for the next day..._ 
| Most of, the evergreen ~ stréamers | 
which Span.-our churches are- gathers : 
ed “by -¢hildren,.late in November, ber - 
fore thé snow has covered the ground, - 
| but they aré-so anxious to earn the | 
few pennies that often thé pine is dug. 
from under the snow. It lies in. big 















| tricate 


erer/is to secure a longer piece than 
his companion. Brought home dn bags 
it is wovén into wreaths over hoops. 

| What is true of the evergreen har- 
vest:for New York, is true in a some- 
what less measure for every city and 
from 


ton ‘thas an import annually 
Thou- 





ear 1 
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town all over thé, United States. Bos- | 















(Lee Men ‘Engaged in Shiv: i 


|beds and tung over the ground in in+ , | 
in¢hes often hard to sepa- | 
| rate, and the désiré of thé little gath+ | 


ay One < iid Taw ; 1 
 |the-Wwant and poverty found in one of 
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a pathetic picture of 


these evergreen camps on a visit there. 
a féw years ago. One of the boys 10 
‘years’ old had never seen a train of. 
ears, but he was as happy as a lark, 
and sang ‘merrily as he wove wreaths 
and. warming his hands alternately. 
| Happy at. Christmas, glad he could 





| help his father in the purcahseé of. his 






| pooks for winter and the purchase of 


|thiek, fough cloth from swhich © his” 
mother could build a coat for him, It 





| isa lesson to~our young boys of the 
}town, whith-means that their pamp- 
| ered: tastes are less appreciated than 
| the méagré comforts of the mountain 
| boy, and they aré often less happy at 
Christmas time. ‘ 

| 

CHRISTMAS REWARDS »» 


4) CONSIDERED AT LEE 


Presentation of Gifts, With 
Proper Spirit, Reaps Bene- 
fits for Giver ’ 


From Our Special Correspondent. a 
Lee, December, 20-—The most mis- 
(erable people in Lee today are the 
|Men and women who have no rela- 
| tives or friends to whom they can 
{make ‘Christmas gifts, or who are so 
| foolish as to think that the giving at 
Christmas time is a wasteful expendi- 
; ture of time and money. Are there 
any such people? If so, possibly cir- 
, cumstances have saddened them and 
their spirits rebel against the pleas- 
/ures which they see others enjoyinz, 
or there are special conditions under 
which they cannot bring themselves to 
assume the spirit of the day. _ 

Christmas has a deeper meaning 
than’ -mere selfishness and surface 
show. It is the day above all others 
when the human heart should be filled 
with gratitude—so full that a share of 
it reaches out to all our friends, It 
is the time when we think of others 
and make ourselves, glad by making 
others happy. No matter what your 
sorrow, Make someone ‘happier at 
= time and you lighten your 


























































own. load. 

‘There is a law or recompense in this 
world, independent of any religious or 
sacred belief, a psychological reaction: 


comes to the person who~has exerted 
great activity for others. Satisfaction. 
we Call it, sometimes, but it may alss 
b: a sense of duty performed; it may 
even be a vent for personal grief, no 
matter, the recoj] is a sense of relief 
or joy or happiness. 
Don’t make the mistake of shunning 
the Christma; spirit, no matter who 
you are or what your circumstances 
jin life, there is a channel for your ac- 
; tivity somewhere if you seek it, and 
|} the reward in reality is yours; the 


i} 





gift is a little thing and goes to some- 
lone who may set-slight value to it, 
jbut the spirit which prompts it 1s 
; Yours and no one can take it from vou 
{or dim the blessing it brings you. 

_ When Christmas is made an ocear. 
}Slon for sending expensive presents of 
lall sorts of people simply as a com- 
pliance with the fashion of the hour. 
the most beautiful of festivals is 
| made cheap and tawdry. The value ct 
| the present: lies in the sincerity of the 
| feeling which it represents, and the 
| expression, not only of regard, Lut 


| also of respect for the recipient, When 


‘l/persons of moderate means make 


\gifts entirely out of relation to thei> 
jincomes and their usual way of liy- 
jing there is no real honor either in 
ithe sending or in the acceptance, The 
day which commemorates the birth of 


to the human mind whereby reward 
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Christ ought to be kept holy by sim. 


plicity, sincerity, absence of pretension 
and the joy of the heart. 


a a 


{| judge some years before that to be 








rope. 
| electrical achievements, 
run railroads, while others gain the 


|} chickens. 
the head 


|} Lee and 
|| Pittsfield 
HH one of Mr Weed’s five sons, lives. On 
| his leaving, Lee will lose one of the 
|| best-natured men the town has ever 
|| known. He has done much to put Lee 
‘|on the map and is considered one of 
'|!the best poultry judges in the coun- 


i} skill in the chicken business attracted 
}attention and he was eéngaged to 
|| Again success led to offers from other 


his having 


|| has 


| honors whenever he has exhibited his 
|} stock, Another feature of Mr Weed’s 
| work has been the purchasing of 


jcinity during 





i has been prominent in creating this 


'}and this good nature maintained, and 
.|any fellow who can swap roosters and 


it te Udy 
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E MAN TEACHES 
HENS 10 LAY EGGS 


George W. Weed Soon Will 
Carry Prize Cups to Pitts- 
field 


From Our Special Correspondent 

Lee, March 14—Some men are born 
to crow and be heard only ina small 
community while there are others who 
crow and jar the continent, and oc- 
casionally get a press notice in Eu- 


Some of these men crow over 
some try to 


applause of the populace by chasing 
George W. Weed stands at 
of that class. 
has sold his place at East 
the ist of April goes to 
to reside, where Edward, 


George 


try. In looking backward one finds 
that in 1894 Mr Weed was a judge at 
the Madison’ Square Garden poultry 
show at New York city. As that was 
31 years ago, he must have been a 


recognized at that time for Madison 
Square Garden, ‘where the largest 
poultry show in the world is held. 

George W. Weed was born at Cleve- 
land, O., where he learned the car- 
penter’s trade and kept hens. His 


superintend. a large private plant. 


fanciers, ard this, coupled with a de- 
sire to see more of the country, led to 
charge of big establish- 
ments in nine different states. He 
finally settled down at Lee nearly 40 
years ago. He has been called upon 
to judge hundreds of poultry exhibi- 
tions, some in large cities and others 
in small towns, and during his years 
of travel has had many experiences. 

Mr Weed’s favorite breed, or at 
least the kind of fowl he always kept, 
was the silver-laced Wyandotte. He 
a large cabinet of silver cups, 
some of them very elaborate in de- 
sign, as proof of carrying off the 


birds for fanciers. His knowledge 
makes it possible to select fowls, stock 
new plants and put the owners on a 
short road to successful competition. 

The poultry business apears to have 
been developing rapidly in this vi- 
the past few years. 
People are sending here more and 
more for high-class birds, and the 
breeders are finding it harder to keep 
abreast of the ‘demands, Mr Weed 


condition. 

Mr Weed has never represented 
this district in the Great and General 
Court, has never written a comic 
opera, nor published a newspaper. 
His good sense directed him to some- 
thing in which money could be made 


make several hundred dollars is en- 
titled to the respect of his fellowmen. 
Let us all hope that Mr Weed be- 
comes homesick and returns.to Lee, 
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NEN TOW STOR 


eed ESTABLISHED IN WIS- 
CONSIN BY INDIANS. 


Descendants of Original Stock- 
bridge Tribe Form First Indian 
Township in U.S. Brief Re- 
sume of Their History. Rev. 
John Dooly’s Cooperation. 


hy 


new intevest’ ia thé Ohne 
Indians is brought to notice in the | 
recent decision of the descendants of | 

the famous people of our neighbor tow ns | 

who live in Wisconsin, to lay aside the | 

blanket, abandon the tribal form of 
government and adopt the white man’s | 
way of doing things. 


They ¢ommenced | 
early this summer the regular Grganiza- | 
. 
| 
{ 





tion of a town government. Cooper’s 

most famous noyel was ‘‘The Last of | 
the Mohicans.” But the herd of that | 
poetic story was far from being the last | 
for there are today a goodly and increas- } 
ing number of Mohicans. 
ican 


In all Amer- | 
history there is no tribe of Indians , 
that have such an interesting and roman- | 
tic history as theMu-he-ke-ne-ok orMo- | 
hican indians, who came to be known | 
as the Stockbridges. 

In the dusty old annals of New Eng- 
land we read that April 25, 1724, for a | 
cansideration. oef.-‘'460--pounds)..three4 

| ram,’’the Mu-he-ke-ne-ok Indians ceded 

j to the state of Massachusetts some land 
on theHousatonic river,from the strong 
current of which they derive their 
|} Dame, meaning “‘swiftly running water.’ 
{In these negotiations the chief of these | 
‘| Indians, named Konkapot, soimpress:d 
jthe leaders of the church in Massachu- | 
| setts that they asked him ifa missionary | 
might not be sent to his tribe. Opposi- | 
tion came from the Dutch traders, who 
‘ feared that the christianization of the 
jIncians would affect their tluerative 
‘trade in rum. But the good chief 

Konkapot carried the day in the tribal 

meeting, and a welcome with open arms 

Was promised fo any Christian preacher 

that might be sent. 
The sending of John Sergeant*the Yale 
student, to Stockbridge, the high stand- 
dard of the Indians in religion, morality 
and patriotism, their incurring enmity 
jof the Dutch over. the New York state | 
border by blocking their efforts t sell 
rum among them, fhe Suiiding of, ere 

adust ai soboolst oue y4r 2éach : Bx 

; Pe iacatit y of Jonathan Edwards among | 
(them, the favor with which their dele- 
fates were received at the court of St. | 
| 









i James, the graduation ofa few of their 

} number from Dartmouth college,the en 
croachments of the white men on their | 
territory with their removal to Central } 
New York, later to Wisconsin, are fa- | 
Miliar facts to every student of Berkshire 
history. Mr. Sergeant’s work com. 


60 





My 
barrels of cider .and thirty quarts oe i 

| 

j 
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i 








ers, sie Vad hae on his death in ‘1747 


Jonathan Edwards was their minister 
for eleven years. 

Originally. _ the Staeckbridge Tadian 

were a part of the Mohican confederacy 
and were known under the name of the 

| Hoosatunnuk. When the Pilgrim fath- 
ers landed at Plymouth Rock the Stoek- 
bridges occupied part of the Housatonic 
valley from Sheffield to Stockbridge. 
Soon after Sergeant went to work 
among them they were collected ona 
tract reserved by the English govern- 
ment. 

The French 
broke out in 1754, marked the beginning 
of the decline of the-Stogk bridgds, They 
sided with the French and thus aroused 
the ire of many other Indian tribes. At 
the close of the war they were forced to 
move. Their number was now 3850. It 
was with joy they accepted the invita- 
tion in 1785 to join the Oneidas in Oneida 
and Madison counties, New York, 

In 1883 the Munsee, Oneida and Stock- 
bridge Indians joined forces after being 


gradually driven westward by the mareh | 
of civilization for a century, and settled | 
the head of) 


}on a tract of land pear 


and Indian war which } 








Green Bay, Wis , which they had pur+ 








| 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
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chaséd from the Menominees. Since 
thatidate they have become one tribe 
and are known as the Stockbridges. 

It was in 1828 that the Stockbridges 
moyrd from New York to Wisconsin, 
to the east shore of Lake Winnebago. 
pared ‘all the changes they called 
thei.selves Presbyterians and clung to 
| theig belief in the tenets of that chureb. 

Their residence on the shores of the 

| lake was fruitful in giving to the pagan 
Indians and. degraded white men an 
example of a Christian community 
exis:ing among heathen surroundings, 
They estavlished the first free school in 
ee State, gave the great West its first 
ong an. school teaches, 
Ae se Electa Quin hey, had given the 


gospel to that territory. They laid the 


/fousdation of churches in many a. Wis- 


Gopsin community that are .to- day 





an’ Indian E 
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INDIAN MISSION HOUS 


Presbyterian, and Coperepational, mle i 


pi tes. i i) joe. So i 


end }) 
fo hy Sohek ass Tatiaee for their! 
first service, thus organizing the — pre- 
decessor of Immanuel church. Among 
| them were men of eminent piety, equal 
‘in their knéwledge of the Bible to any 
white men in the state to- day, such 
|men as Jobn Metoxen, Joha w. Qe 
Hep aud others: 

But there was discord in the settle- 
ment, owing to differences of opinion 
shld t giving up tribal relations, fostered 
by the whites who were opposed to this, 
It resulted in their moving again, to | 
Shawano county, in 1856 to 1860. The 
man who led.them to their second Wis- 
consin home was Rey. Jeremiah Slinger 
land, by far the most gifted member of 
their tribe, a graduate of Dartmouth 
and Bangor seminary, and who matched } 
his craft against the chit men, He die@ 
in? £884, a great loss to them. It has 
been a constant burden to their leaders. 
to keep them from the temptation of} 
liquor, urged upon them by white sa- 
Joon keepers. 

The Stockbridges still hold in rever- | BONS 
‘ed and loved possession, a magnificent} ~ Ny 
copy of the Bible, presented to them | = 










My, STOCKBRIDGE, 
ir weet ee 
December 31,1745, by a famous Seote 

divine of his day, Rev. Dr. Ayscouth, a 
two volume edition printed in 1717. It 
bas been kept ina stout oak chest and 
has followed the Indians in all their mi- 
4 gfations. It weighs 387: pounds, has 
some fine steel engravings and is in ex: 
| cellomt_condition. Ata meeting late in 
AGE Oo Veer gakine the wid -ciureir The 
old Bible was brought out and read with 
tears for the first time in sixty years. 
The Stockbridges have grown in num- 
ber. |Mr. Sergeant’s church had ninety 
" meniters. fhe community in Wiseon 
siny eight miles from Gresham, numbers 
4 600. They will now cease to be under 
the guardianship of the United States 
| government. The new Indian township] — 
to which the Secretary of the. interiur| 
has viven his approval, will be known as 
Stockbridge. They have written to 
learn the forms of town government and 
ypactice. ‘There are 
Pe tacgi aerrth fe, Bre 

































splendid programs of any description 
/can bring by radio into their lives. 
/The instrument is certain to bring us}, 
‘the finest from. both Europe and 
¢ ‘|'the United States whereas less fine 
‘radios have proven to be only use- 

jless disappointments there in. India. 

“Our -~journey has been most com- 

fortable, delightful and seemingly so 

brief. The Queen Mary was a gallant 

ship. The 11 days between boats we 

spent in England and Antwerp, West- 
minster Abbey, Houses of Parliaments, 

Covent Garden markets, change of 
guards .and horses at Buckingham 
palace, the India museum in the Im- 
perial institute—oh, and the refresh- 
ing English cottage gardens, so cul- 
orful, so neat, so exquisitely quaint 
and human-like. We loved it all—and 
the beauty and joy and anticipation 
in our heart just made us. ache to 
try to absorb and hold it all. 

“We visited the International Mis- 
sionary council in Edinburgh house— 
a very interesting place and affording 
a good opportunity for us to under- 
|}stand more clearly the ‘set-up’ of 
this organization. We spent two joy- 
ous days as ‘one of the family’ at 
Kingsmead, the missionary college in 
Selby Oark, Birmingham—and brought 
away in our heart the memorial quo- 
i|tation in the meditation garden, 
‘Thank God and take courage.’ 
ig | “Antwerp was so very old, yet so 

i very new. And yes, we did have a 
glimpse of beautiful and aged Ox- 
ford. We have enjoyed the cathe- 
||} drals most especially everywhere we 
have been, and because we have been 
| with friends everywhere we went we 
| have felt a more human and warm 
glow in what might ordinarily have 
been only sight-seeing. 

“Now we are on our way to Co- 
*'}lumbo, with brief stops in Lisbon, 
Tangier, Marseilles and Port Said. 
More news I want to write you soon. 

“Dear love and warm greetings to 
you all. God bless you every one.” 
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"|| PASSES 88th BIRTHDAY 


_ Mrs. Rose Babcock Given Party; Re- 
_ | imburses Opening of HoosSac Tunnel. 


Mrs. Rose Babcock of Pleasant 
street was pleasantly surprised Wed- 
_mesday evening on the occasion of | 
her 88th birthday when her neigh- 
bors and friends called upon her to 
‘assist in celebrating the occasion. 
During the course of the evening vo- 

cal selections were rendered, and 
Edward Thomas, Jr., manager of 
Cookie’s orchestra, rendered several 
selections on the piano. Franklin 
Sturgis, Jr., gave several saxophone 
solos, which were followed by rollo- 
graph selections from an eighty-year 
old rollograph. Refreshments were | 





S Seen bos 
3 pe » - ; 


served and Mrs. Charles DeForest of 
Pleasant street presented Mrs. Bab- 
cock with a large decorated birthday | 


cake. 
| 7, 1849, in North Adams. She has 


lived in this town for the past 55 | 
| years, and is the widow of Lyman | 
| Babcock. vat i 
i The 88-year-old woman distinctly | 

a Pecheribers the day the first shovel 
7 -\ of dirt was removed to start the 
world famed Hoosic tunnel, as well 
'as the day the first train passed 


‘yee through what was then the longest 





tunnel] in the world. The tunnel was © 
% | opened in 1873 and is four and a half 
a | miles long. Mrs. Babcock is enjoy- 
| ing the best of health and personally 
directs the operations on her large 
farm, which is located the well 
known @old Springs on the Tyring- 
|} ham roa ; 
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Mrs. Babcock was born April || 
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| Pa., from 1923 to 1926, 


‘| School from 1928 to 1931, receiving 


'Talbot on | 


‘| Foote who was postmaster for three 
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Rev. Dr. Brown Accepts Call — 





\To Pastorate of Lee Church 


| Graduate of Allbright College, Received 
_. His Doctor’s Degree From Yale 
This Year—Has Three Daughters 


LEE, April 1.—Rev. Dr. James 
G. Brown of New Haven, Conn., | 


has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of Lee Congregational Church to 
succeed Rev. Edward M. Condit 
who resigned Feb. 1 to accept a 
€ail to the pastorate of First Con- 
gregational Church in Needham. 
Rev. Dr. Brown: is a native of 
Pennsylvania and a graduate of 
| Allbright College. He was or- 
|}dained a Congregational minister 
and served as pastor at Louisburg, 
and at 
Salix, Pa., from 1926 to 1928. Dr, 
| Brown studied at Yale Divinity 





a degree of B. D. After six years 
|at the Congregational Church in 
| Goshen, Conn., he returned to Yale 
to receive his Ph. D. degree this 
/year after two years of’ graduate 
study. 

| Mrs. Brown is also a native of 
| Western Pennsylvania. They have 
| three daughters, Winina, Leota and 
Juanita. 

The new pastor has occupied the 
| Lee pulpit for the last two Sundays 
as guest preacher. He will begin| : saeipaeanietean 
his work in Lee Sunday, moving Rey. Dr. James G. Brown 
into the parsonage early next ; —— = 

38. 








| week. 1 














John Herlihy 
84 Years Old 


Four Generations 
At Party for 
Lee Resident 
LEE, Sept. 13—A family party} 


with four generations present was| 
held Sunday, honoring John Her-| 
lihy of Center Street upon his 84th | 
birthday. 

Mr. Herlihy is a retired engineer 
who came here from Watertown, 
where he spent most of his life, 
about five years ago. He was born 
in Lawrence. His children are 
Henry, Edward, Mrs. Mary McNeil, |* 
ljall of Lee, and Leo, of Boston. 
|| There are 20 grandchildren and 16 
great-grandchildren. 

Two sets of four generations in- 
cluded Mr. Herlihy’s son, Edward, 
with his son, Edward Jr. The lat- 
ter’s son, also named Edward, made 
'the fourth generation. Mrs. Mc-, 
Neil and her son, Henry, with his) 
son, Leonard, completed areother 
| group. 








‘Job 25 Years 


: 
~\ —_> 


; 


Appointed to 
Postoffice : 
June 9, 1913 


LEE, June 10.— Assistant Post- 

imaster Joseph N. Talbot of Pine| 
|Street completed 25 years of serv- | 
ice in the postoffice yesterday. He| 


was appointed a regular clerk 
jJune 9, 1913 and three years later 


Sept. 1, 1916 was made assistant | 
postmaster, . 

| Mr. Talbot during this quarter of |. 
Ja century has served under four 

| postmasters, Carl Wurtzbach, Ed- 

ward W. Hoxie, by whom he was 

{made assistant postmaster, Leon W, 
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LIE LPYO 














Direct 


|terms-and the present postmaster, 
|James E. Harte. He is a graduate 
of Lee High School. 
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Miss Pease Engaged. 

Frank R. Pease of Cliff street this 
week announced the engagement of 
his daughter, Miss Betty Pease, to 
Albert Brunot of Schenectady, N. Y., 
and Oswego, N. Y. The engagement 
became known Saturday night at 
the senior prom at Skidmore college, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Miss Pease 
graduated from the college Tuesday 
with a bachelor of science degree in} 
the home economics department. 

Mr. Brunot was graduated from 
Cornell university with the class of 
1934. He is a member of Theta 
Alpha and Delta Sigma Lambda 
fraternities. Mr. Brunot is con- 
nected with the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady. He is vice- 
president of the Cambrian male 
chorus there. 

Miss Pease was a member of the 
Home Economics club, Costume club, 
and the Clef, music society. She also 
served on Residence Council. 

o graduating from Skidmore, 

‘ Monday, was Miss Charlotte Pease, 
‘ daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. 
Pease, who received a bachelor of 

science degree in physical education. 

She was a member of the Physical | 

Education club, Dance club, Costume 

club, Riding club and the Clef. Words | 

written by her were accepted for the 

class song contest in her freshman | 

year. She took part in the annual 

May Day pageant, dance recitals, 

swim meets. The commencement ad-. 

dress was given by Oswald Garrison 

Willard, associate editor of ‘The! 

Nation.” 


“PEASE RESIGNS 


Town Highway Superintendent 
Leaves Post To Enter Private Firm. 


Willard O. Pease, town engineer 
for the past nine years, and sealer of / 
weights and measures since his ap- 
pointment in 1932, submitted his res- 
ignation Monday night to William A. |! 
Ford, chairman of the board of se- | 
lectmen. Hig letter. of resignation |) 
read as follows: “I hereby resign my | 
‘position as road superintendent and | 
, Sealer of weights and measures in 
| the town of Lee, to take effect May | 
|1, 1937. The reason is I have ac- | 
| cepted a better job. I wish to thank 
you, and all former selectmen I have 
worked under and for your perfect | 
co-operation during the past nine 
years.” 

Mr. Pease has taken a position as | 
engineer for the Berkshire Gravel 
company in Lenox Dale. In 1929 he |! 
was elected road superintendent and | 
held the position ever since that 
time. He wag appointed sealer of | 
weights and measures in 1932, and | 
each successive year. In 1929, after 
being appointed, he motorized the 
steam roller, which had been previ- 
ously junked, and which has brought 
more than $2000 in rentals since its 
overhauling. It hag also been used 
in all the road work in the commu- 
nity. The following year he designed} » 
and built the Fairview street bridge. At aaa 
He drew the original plans for the . eee 
new West Park street bridge in 1932, ; 
and built the Silver street bridge in Bet 
1931. The sidewalks and approaches 
to the West Park street bridge were 
— built with money remaining from the | 
Miss Charlotte Pease] construction of the bridge. From] 


eet, Schenectady, 


o Albert W. Bru-} 
Y., son of Albert E. Brunot, 20] 


, Oswego, N. Y,, 


nd the late Edith Foote. Brunot. 
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Pease, daughter of Frank R. Peasé,| 


25 Cliffwood Street and the late 
tional Church which was decorated 
with palms, ferns, white gladioli 


Mary Root Pease, was married at! 
a 


Lawrence Street 
and_candleli 





| 





JUNE 1936. 
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by: 






was his 


and Richard 





se, daughter of 
W. Pease of 
ge in Saratoga 
d of honor. Morales 


avis. 
Nana. Davis 


Nove 


took place at the 
’s parents on Satur- 


dav afternoon at 4:00 o’clock. 





“Miss Betty Pease ‘ 


a classmate of the 


Lee, 





Miss Estelle Kowalski of 


Pease-D 
The marriage ceremony of Miss 





The bride was given in marriage 
Skidmore colle 


Charlotte Morgan Pea 
brother’s best man. 


17) 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Navin avenue, 

7. | Davis, son of Mrs. 

= Brooklyn, N. Y., 

| home of the bride 
her father. 
Jamaica, N. Y., 









| bride at : 
™®|N. Y.; was the mal 
_ &| Davis of Brooklyn, 
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1934 to the time of his resignation, 
jhe made out projects and supervised | 
CWA; ERA, and WPA projects, in|. 
connection with his other duties. Phas: 






Thursday, Sune 23, 1938. 


© || Mrs. 


Miss Eisenberg Named 
Supervisor at Jersey 


Hospital 


LEE, Feb. 24——Miss Florence 
Eisenberg, daughter of Mr. and 
Barnett Eisenberg of East 





| of the surgical floor of the Green- 


Miss Florence Eisenberg 


The appointment was made soon 
after she had successfully passed 
her State Board examinations, 
qualifying her as a _ registered 
nurse. 

Miss Eisenberg entered the 
Nurses’ Training School of the 
|Greenville Hospital in September, 
1933, and graduated in September, 
1936. She then took a five-months’ 
post-graduate course in ward 
management and teaching at the 
| Jewish Hospital at Philadelphia, 
|Pa. Miss Eisenberg graduated 
|from Lee High School in June, 
| 1933. 


ie Schuck, 
John Consolatt, 
Married 


Miss Florence Naomi 





Schuck, 


Schuck of Lee, was married at 9'| 
o’clock this morning to John Jos- 
eph Consolati, son of Mr. and Mrs. | 
Revino L. Consolati of Lee at St. 
Patrick’s Church, Williamstown. 
Rey. M. C. Carey, pastor, perform- 
ed the ceremony. 

The bride was attended by her 
sister, Ruth Elizabeth Schuck, of 
Lee. The best man was Frederick 
A. Sehuck, of Lee, brother of the 
bride. 


‘| ville Hospital at Jersey City, N. J.. 





daughter of Mrs. Frederick AEN | 


t 
‘ 


‘ —Photos by Shapiro. 


Mrs. Alexander G. Walker, the former Miss Marie M. Hayden, was 
married in a large church ceremony at St. Mary’s Church, Lee, yes- 
terday morning. The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 

Henry Hayden of Lee. 


| Assumes New Duties. 


Carleton H. Sohl, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Sohl of West Park street, 
left on Sunday to assume his duties 
with the Saginaw Malleable Iron Di- 
vision of the General Motors Corpora- 
|tion in Saginaw, Mich. He has been 
yl visiting at his home here for the past 

month following the completion of 
his studies at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in Troy, N. Y., from which 
he was graduated in June with a de- 
gree of Bachelor of Metallurgical En- 
gineering. His position with the 
pvener al : Motors Corporation will be 
| that of junior metallurgist. Mr. Sohl 
jis a graduate of the Lee High school 
in the class of 1935, 
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10 eaten Coach Potter—or 


Lee Native, Br Gra a 
uate, To Succeed Miss 
i — Eagaitohel Two-Fold 


LEE, June 5-—Charles Gardner 
‘| Tucker, son of Mrs. Charles Tucker 
ra of 280 East Center Street, this 
_ jtown, was unanimously elected a 
» }member of the Lee High School 
ay precuity to succeed Miss Elaine} 


going strong in both branches. His 
high school record cannot be found | 
and when approached on the subject | 
he never wishes to discuss it, but will | 
change the subject to the outstand- 
ing playing and clean sportsmanship 
of his players since he has ‘come to 
the little town of» Lee. 

However, it has been found’in year- 
books, records and from a classmate 
of his college days that in his fresh-. 
man year,at Middlebury college he 
did things in a big way in athletic 
contests, and was a keen student, 








aed to Superintendent 0 Mi 
“|Schools Charles - A. Miller, 7 


ae 





WALTER A. POTTER 





While at this institution it is under- 
stood that he earned no less than 12 || 
letters... Hs major sports were foot- |) 
ball and- baseball. On the grid team 
he played end and on the baseball 
nine he was backstops 


From an old: Vermont newspaper 
‘it has been. found that Mr Potter was 
given honorable mention on the All 
American football team in his sopho- 
more year in qollege, the year Mid- 
(/dlebury tied Harvard in the Harvard 
stadium. An interesting fact about.|| 
this game is.a story once told by Mr 
Potter himself, It seems that Andy 
Lobo, now of North) Adams, threw 
one pass to Potter for the touchdown 
that tied the game and a ‘little lat-' 

_er he threw another, but this time it 
~was in the sun’and Walter misjudged 
it, and as. he tells it, the worst of. it 
was that there wasn’t’a player within 
20 yards of* him. 

From the college-ranks it is found 
that Walt went forth into the ranks 
of. professional football, playing with 
the Proyidence, Steamrollers and the 





Charles G, Tucker 





1 Tucker’s duties will be twofold. Be- 
) {sides teaching in the commercial 
‘department of the high school he 
will direct the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of the wan high school 
boys. 
Mr. Tucker is a graduate of Lee 
» High School and has received a 
‘diploma from the American Insti- 
‘tute of Banking. He graduated 
from Boston University, School of 
Business Administration, last June 
with a B.S. degree. 
\ Miss Mooney’s resignation will 
) take effect June 21. She will marry 











~G. Raymond Norton of this town| Newark Bears. He then was frésh- 
| man coach: -at Clarkson. college in 
ab St. Mary's Church June 2A, + Potsdam, N. Y. for a year. Following 


this he became coach at Upsala col- 
lege in East Orange, N. J. The fol- 
lowing .two years he’ was connected 
with “Providence high school. His 
next move was>.to..Lewiston, Me., 
where he coached baseball for one 


HAS ATHLETIC ASSETS 


» wh 
“Walter ie Potter Develops bee at Medale bupy, who was taken 
Winning Football and Base- 
ball Teams 


"LEE HIGH'S NEW HEAD 





In. the fall of 1982 when he came to 
Lee as the athletic director of the 
Orange and Black teams he was.faced 
with a .group jof ragged lads. who 


— 


8 


se 


; By Our Special Correspondent ‘thought they khew. football. Coach 
iy Lee, April 11—Walter A. Potter.| | potter went to swork.to instal a sys- 
"ysuccessful principal of Lee high) )tem which is a slight variation of the) 
- school, is the idol of all the Berk- | famed Notre Dame system. He 
| shires as well as Lee, At present he} |jearned this’ from the late Knute 





Wis the three-in-one man of the_lo- 
cal institution of learning. ~Along) 
with guiding the ‘educational and 
athletic departments of the school Mr | 
ii Potter also is directing a comedy play 
ito aid the athletic fund. Since ar-| 
}riving in Lee in the fall of 1932. he 
nas sent more athletic teams to vic- 
y than all the wins that the local 

etic clubs swere able to ¢ 

i Pit 


Fe ae FEEL eS 


Rockne at one of his summer schools 
for coaches... And although all the lo- 
cal gridiron teams have been light 
they have had much success during 
the past four years. 

In the baseball line Walter. has 
| done exceptionally well) ‘During | the 
11933 season thi first) he turned gut 


arner in pan unde rested. cba 
; . 


















a), A) ‘ay i] 
| the Southern’ Berkehire n ersch ho 


4! ] ‘ue. This was the first 
Potter—as you like him—was a great}, His Baseball ices 


athlete in his student days along with | 
being a model student and. is still |. 
} |ning streak and have yet to be de- 
|feated in the circuit. 


{men captured the Berkshire county 


|A. Miller. She will also do substi- oo 





jare concerned 


Lee high, Miss. Beal also founded, 


Nie Beal 


‘}and the receipts were turned over to 


to this year she directed “The Lucky 


“} now 
~| lows: 















| Willian. Diamond; Jim Hunter, Ern- 





































championship in the history of Lee 
high. During the 1934 and 1935 sea- 
sons the Wildcats continued this win- 






His three-year |) 
team record stands 24 wins and noj. Sans 
losses in the league. In 1933 and Png) ; 
1934 the Orange and Black Potter-)) 9 | A ae 


aaa. 


jeurels in _the eked 


LEE, Sept. 7.—Miss Cathabing gi REPRE PAN A.) 
Lippincott, daughter of Mrs. Paul, i SENG 
D. Cannon, Laurel Street, has. AAAS 
jtaken a position as secretary ta 


Superintendent of Schools Charles | 


| tute teaching. ten yt 
Miss Lippincott is a graduate of, 
Smith College. She completed a 
business course at Berkshire Busi-, — : { 
ness College this summer. A EY 


Will Present “I ‘Thea ‘Cenk NG 
Apple’ in December Under}; 

Direction of Miss Lena M.) 7 

Beal Roe Waite? 


From Our Special Correspondent 

Lee, Nov. 27—The junior class of 
the Lee high school has chosen ‘The 
Crab Apple” to be given as its an- 
“nual presentation: at the high school 
auditorium. The school play, usually 
; presented in the early spring, will 
this year be given December 7. Miss 
Lena M. Beal of the faculty is the 
director. The royalty play, released 
the past. spring, is a story of 
American family life in New Eng- 
land, 

Miss Beal of the English depart- 
ment of the high school holds a rec-,) 
jord insofar as scholastic dramatics/_ 
in Berkshire’ county. 
When she presents this year’s junior 
class play, “The. Crab Apple,” it will | 
mark the 11th play that she has dit 
rected with success at the schook for. 
the junior classes since she Was ap-" 
pointed to the faculty of. the schoo 
in 1928. 

She-is a “graduate of. Boston uni+ 
versity and taught at Sheffield high 
school. beforé® coming to this town. 
-Her home is in South Braintree. Be- 
sides handling the*dramatic, work at 
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_the students’ publication; The Fern- 
cliff Echo, in the spring of 1929, and} 
has supervised it , every year since, | i 
until now it compares favorably with | 
any high school paper in the com-| 
monwealth. 

The first play -directed by. Miss) 
was “The Boob,” which was) 
staged in Memorial hall in 1928. The! 








following year. she was: the--guiding| ©. hen On ae 
hand .for the ‘cast of “Turning the @ 4 ine 
Trick,” &nd the next two years saw} «J Mena hs)! 


phé directing “Strong Medicine,” and bal 
““Take My Advise.” All of. these first 
‘four were amateur plays. 

She then began the policy of using , es 
‘professional plays for which a roy-| SN 
yalty was paid. The first was known) A Li 
as. “‘Skidding.” | Inv 1932, Miss’ Beal |)” Ry ati 
}directed: the: junior) class* play, “The|). 0) esau 
Patsy,” which proved to be such a| Hay, 
success that it was staged again 
later as. the result of public GomAngs 


the Athletic association. From 1933 up 


Break,” “The Family Upstairs,” "Big 
, Hearted Herbert” and “Come ‘Out of | 
the Kitchen.” 


Rehearsals for. this yéars play. are 
under way: The east is as fol- AD 
Mr Hunter, Ned Tarmey; Mrs) — 
Hunter, Jane Bastow; George Hunter, : 















est Wheeler; 


Am unter, 
ota yh ; Sith : 
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Paddy, Alice » eiondteny 
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pr. Hawacd” J. erruti, POpfanictrice | 
Located At 77 Main Street. 


Tuesday morning, Dr. Edward J. 
Cerruti, optometrist, opened his office 
at 77 Main street for business. He is 
.|a native of Northampton and was edu- 
-\cated in public schools there. In 1927) 
he graduated from Northampton High 
school. 

Later Dr. Cerruti attended Willis- 
ton Academy in Easthampton. He 
graduated last year from the Boston 
School of Optometry, and served his 
' internship in the Boston Optometric 
Clinic and in the Boston Evening 
elon His office is modernly equip- 
pea. 





































Miss Abbie Farrell, daughter of Mrs. 
Mary Farrell of Northampton, will 
live here, 


Tia monet ~ 1939 ; . 
MR AND MRS 0. A. TURNER 
MARRIED 40 YEARS 


De Lee, Oct. 18—Mr and Mrs Abbott A. 
| Turner of Water street, East Lee, were 

; | given a dinner last night in honor of 
‘| their 40th wedding anniversary which 
was followed by.an entertainment. Mr 
Turner married Miss Inez M. Willis at 
Becket and the couple have resided 
in Lee for the past 30 years. Mr 
Turner has been employed by the 
Smith Paper company for 20 years. 
The couple are the parents of eight 











toria, 
Cal., 


N. Y., Burton of San Pedro, 
Raymond W., Warren. A., Don- 
iy ald L., Robert J., and June of Lee and 

| Alfred at Fitchburg State Teachers’ 

tS saat There are seven grandchil- 
ren. 





f\Edward Whites 
~i\Wed 33 Years 


LEE—Mr. and Mrs. Edward A, 


‘jtheir 33rd anniversary Monday at: 
- |a dinner party at the East Lee Inn, 

They were married at St. Mary'gi; 
_|Church. 

Mrs. White is the former Elizas 
beth DuPont. They have one son, 
Edward. Mr. White has been a 
contractor here for 28 years, and 
jin the painting business for 33 
years. 


@ iNew Theater 
—|To Open 
-|0n Mareh pay b 


oe aang Interior Work 
eso Being Done at 
i ES Formento Place 
| LEE, Mina Elizabeth Ronmedtey 
~|manager of Park Theater, an- 
_|mounced today that her new the- 


jater on Main Street will be Opes 
aster abe 








Dr. Cerruti and his wife, the former. 


children, Mrs William Jordan of As-|) 
| NOVEMBER 27, 1939... 


White of Orchard Street observed — 


Phelps Sells Nursery. 


Fred H. Phelps, for many years 
owner of the Berkshire, Hills Nursery 
on Pleasant street, has announced the 
sale of the property, with all its equip- 
} ment, to George V. Barnard of Bar- 
nard’s South Lee Nursery, also on 
Pleasant street. Mr. Barnard plans 


with his own. Deeds were drawn up 
by Attorney Albert Clark, and Mr. 
Barnard took possession of his new 
Foner on Friday afternoon. 

| The property consists of about 15 
acres, two barns and a package shed. 
| There are many varieties of ever- 
greens, flowering shrubs and maples 
set out. The place is said to ‘have at 
least 35,000 trees. Mr. Barnard ex- 
pects to sell about 20,000 of these 
trees. The business will be consol- 
'|idated with Mr. Barnard’s other nur- 
sery, and is to be known as Barnard’s 
Berkshire Nursery. Mr. Barnard 
was associated with Mr. Phelps for 
about 14 years, and started his own 
nursery in its present location about 
a year ago. 

(|, Mr. Phelps started 
{|| Hills Nursery about 44 years ago. 
There was no other in town at that 


the Berkshire 





time. Although he had no experience 
when he entered the business, his nur- 
sery survived to watch others come 
and go. Raised on a farm in Dorset, 
Vt., the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Phelps, he came to Lee in 1890. 
His: wife, the former Elizabeth Bar- 
nard of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, died 
about 17 years ago. The couple have 
a daughter, Miss Catherine Phelps, of 
Lee. 

Highty years of age, Mr. Phelps is) 
unusually active and young looking. 
Asked if he still worked: at the nur- 
| sery until the time of the sale he an- 
|| swered, “You’d think so if you fol- 
lowed me!”’ 








FEBRUARY 1940 
Remains Sole 


‘Block Owner 


Rams Buys Half 
Interest Held by 
Dickter 


LEE—Julius E. Rams, Main 
_|Street merchant,- has bought out 
Louis Dickter’s half interest in the 
Rams-Dickter Block on Main 
Street. 

Mr. Rams plans to do some re- 
modeling of the three-story -block 
which houses five stores. He and 
Mr. Dickter owned the block jointly | 
for 15 years purchasing it in 1925. 
It was formerly owned by Baird 
and Benton. 

The sale was made through the 
office of Atty. Maurice Lerner. 
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to operate this nursery in connection | 
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Opens Dental 
Office Here. 
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Dr. Leo C. Mulloney 





To Carry On Practice. 


Dr. Leo C. Mulloney of Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, has purchased of the 
estate of the late Dr. William J. 
O'Malley, the late dentist’s practice 
and equipment. Dr. Mulloney will as- 


ry - 


sume practice here on December 18. ~ : 
In the meantime Dr. David L. White is 


caring for Dr. O’Maliey’s patients. 
Dr. Mulloney has been in practice 
in Boston for the past six years. 
is a graduate of Boston Latin School 
and Tufts Dental college. He took a 
postgraduate course at Combridge 
City hospital under Dr. Joseph 'Crock- 


Hey 


ett. He has made a specialty in align- 


ment of teeth. He is a member of Rob- 
ert R. Andrews Honorary Society for 
Promotion of Research, and belongs 
to Delta Sigma Delta Dental society 
and the Guild of Appolonia. 

His wife, the former Marie Mutrie, 
a graduate of Girls’ Latin School, 
Trinity college, Washington, D. C., 
holds a master’s degree from the 
Prince school at Boston. 





[1940.2 
| TOWN CLERK BOSSIDY 


Lee, Feb. 
was reelected treasurer 
clerk at the annual town meeting, left) 
||this afternoon for. Leeds to enter the | 
Veterans’ hospital. He has been 


at the meeting a sum of, money was- 





positions during treatment at the hos- 
pital. 


Florence Corey as assistant town 


The board of selettmen has procured |” 

a bond for James B. Pollard, who “ae 

act as town treasurer. i 
van 


aha 
aN 
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ous 
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| LEAVES FOR HOSPITAL 


27—John J. Bossidy, who ~ 
and town: » 


voted to secure assistants to fill the — 
Mr Bossidy has appointed Mrs 


clerk and she began her duties today. ~ 


‘|granted an absence of six months and 
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Capitol of the 





Biggest State 





In keeping with Texas’ size as a state is the large, red granite) 
capitol building at Austin. The dome of the building rises seven} 
feet higher than that of the national capitol in Washington, D. C.| 
In payment for its construction, Texas gave 3,000,000 acres of | 
publie lands, an area equal to that of Connecticut, twice that of 
Delaware, and four times that of Rhode Island. | 








_ “Big as hell and half of 
| Texas.” 

That was the old timer’s way 
of describing the limits of un- 
usually large things. 

Just how big Hades is can be 
defined only by each individual’s 
imagination. 

To obtain a true conception of 
Texas’ size, the tourists who 
| visit the Lone Star State in 1936 
'for the Texas Centennial Expo- 
_sition in Dallas need only to 
travel from one border to an- 
other. 





Place of Big Spaces 


Between the east and west 
boundaries the distance is 740 
miles, while north and south the 
distance is 826 miles. 

Should the Centennial Year 
visitor take a drive along the 
boundaries of the state, follow- 
ing the meanderings of the 
streams and coastline defining 
Texas’ bounds, he would cover a 
distance of 4,138 miles, or nearly 
one-fifth as far as the mileage 
_around the world at the equator. 


Texas’ Gulf Coast line at tide- 
water is 624 miles long, but the 
entire coast line measured in 
steps of one mile is 973 miles 
for the mainland, and 709 miles 
for the islands. Off the state’s 
southern shore is Padre Island, 
200 miles long. 


Big as Many States 


In area Texas covers 265,896 
miles, or more territory than is 
embraced in the states of Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Indiana, West Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Connecticut 





‘BIG AS HELL AND HALF 


















and Delaware combined. 





OF TEXAS’ 


Texas is divided into 254 coun- 
ties and one af these, Brewster, | 
is larger in area than the sum | 
of Rhode Island and Delaware, | 
while eight other counties in they 
state are larger in extent than | 
either of these states. 

Texas’ highways cover a dis-| 
tance of 18,953 miles, while rail- 
road mileage in the state for! 
main tracks is 17,068, or a total | 
of 23,439 if second and third | 
main track and industrial and | 
yard tracks are included. 

In keeping with her reputa- 
tion for “bigness”, Texas is pre-| 
paring for a Centennial Year 
celebration in 1936 to scale with| 
her size and resources. 


National Support Given | 

An investment of $15, 000,000) 
will be represented in the 
grounds and buildings of the| 
World’s Fair when it opens its| 
gates. This cost will be borne by| 
the United States government, 
the state of Texas, the city of| 
Dallas, the World’s Fair cor-| 
poration, and private exhibitors 
and concessionaires. 

The only state in the Union 
to have at one time held its| 
place as an independent repub- 
lic, Texas has, at the same time, 
paid allegiance to more different} 
national governments than any 
other state. 


Discovered by Spain 

Discovered in 1519, Texas was 
claimed for Spain. In 1685, La- 
Selle landed on her shores and| 
established a French colony for’ 
a brief period but the land title! 
reverted to Spain. In 1821, 
Mexico gained her independence 
from Spain and until 1836 Texas 
was a province of that country. 


, ~~ 





From 1836 to 1845, Texas was}; 


an independent republic, then be- 
coming a part of the Union and 
so continuing except for the few 
years of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. 

With a rich historical back-| 
ground running through more 
- than four centuries of time, 

Texas is planning a colorfukCen| 

tennial Year. While the Exposi- 

tion in Dallas, the Southwest’s 
first World’s Fair, will be the 
chief feature of the Centennial 
observance, other celebrations) 
will be held in San Antonio,| 
where the Alamo, shrine of 

Texas liberty, is located; at 

Houston, where the battlefield of 

San Jacinto, on which Texas| 

won her independence from| 

Mexico in 1836, is situated; at| 

Austin, the state capital, and at! 
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her historical places in the| 


ate. 





By YALE aly 


, For the first time in 160 years no 


descendant of Squire William Inger- 
soll participated in the debates of the 
annual Lee town meeting. At the first 
town meeting held in 1777, William 


Ingersoll was chosen moderator, se- | 


lectman, town treasurer, surveyor of 
highways and chairman of the com- 
mittee of correspondence, the latter 
a very important office during the 
Revolution, 

He died in 1815, active until the 
last, and was followed by several of 
his sons, among them Dean David 


Ingersoll, who also became a select- | 


man and held many other offices, and 
who carried on until his death in 
1839. He, in turn, was followed by 
his son-in-law, Josiah Yale, Jr., who 
became a selectman and representa- 


tive to the General Court, and whose | 


father was also one of the founders 
of the town and the first person 
married in it. 
Josiah Yale, Jr., 
lowed by his grandson, the 
Wellington Smith, a direct descendant 
of Squire Ingersoll, 
Mr Smith’s life and participation in 
town affairs his oldest son, the late 
Augustus Randolph Smith, was for 
many years moderator of the meet- 
ings and held other offices. The latter 
died in 1914 and was followed by his 
younger brother, Wellington Smith, 








was in turn fol- | 
late | 


and also during |} 





Jr. who died a year ago, and was || 


for many years a selectman of the 
town. 

Thus six generations have repeat- 
edly contributed their services to the 


town, and although descendants of || 


William Ingersoll this year voted at 
the annual meeting they were not 
able to be present at the annual 


meeting. Can this record be matched || 
in Western Massachusetts? Some of 


the town historians might get busy 


and do some research work and 


figuring. 


- FEBRUARY 21, 1937. | 
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LEE AS A PIONEER 





PAPER-MAKING TOWN 


Interesting Facts About the 
| Founding and Progress of 
the Industry There 


Lee, Aug. 28—Lee has an important 
| place in the paper-making ifdustry. 
| Upon sheets of paper’ made in Lee 
were printed Horace Greeley’s first 
| numbers of the New York Tribune, a 


paper which the friendship of a Lee} 


| Papermaker. enabled him ‘to start. 
The manufacture of paper in the 
town of began in 1806, That. year 
Samuel Church moved into the town 
and started a two-vat mill on the site 
|of the present Hurlbut Paper com- 
| pany mill. The first paper.was hand- 


sieve or wire-covered frame, where it. 
| was dried sufficiently to’ handle, then 
finished by pressing between hot metal 
| plates and press paper boards. There 
were no calenders in use to give the 
| paper the-smooth, beautiful finish now 
desired. The price of this paper was 
40 and 50 cents a pound, 

The Churches seem to have been 
not only pioneers in paper making, but 


|| to have. been energetic ones. In 1821: 


Lyman Church built atiother mill, but 
|| the Churches’ connection with the 
business closed, however, before pros- 
perity and growth ‘began. Their .en- 
| terprise and faith in it gave Lee the 
|impetus which resulted in making the 
town for many years the most ‘im- 
portant in the paper trade in the 
country.. In 1840 it was Said one-fifth 
of all the paper made in the -United 
States was made at Lee. 

In 1822 John Ames of Springfield 
patented the cylinder machine which 
gathered the pulp on a revolving wire 
cylinder, taking the place of the old 
hand frame or sieve, and greatly in- 
sie the productive capacity of the 
mills. ‘ 
| The beating of rags to a pulp gave 
|rise to the story of the origin of 
| “foolscap,” and it was related years 
{ago by an old papermaker in Lee. It 
was related that a half-witted youth 
'|sat upon a.rock on the top of which 
was a shallow depression containing 
|} Some water. Into this puddle the boy 
dropped his cap, and, with a stone, 
foolishly and idly pounded his linen 
j turban into pulp, The sun dried the 
“stuff” or fiber, which had spread. it- 
self through the water upon the bot- 
| tom of the puddle, and lo, it was left- 
ed out a sheet of paper—foolscap in 
act, 

In 1826 another mill building era be- 
gan in Lee. Walter Winthrop and Ar- 
thur Laflin built -that year. It was 
| the first mill in the town in which pa- 
| per was made by machinery. The Laf- 
lins also built another mill on the 
|| Housatonic river, During this decade 
Stephen Thatcher built a mill. Mr 
| Thatcher and thé Laflins are remem- 
bered in the paper trade as being con- 
nected with the “navarino~ excite- 
ment,” which was one of the most 


4 
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jee in 1837 and 1840. 
|other mills were built between 1840 
| and 1855 to supply the paper for the 
| paper collar trade. 
|} on this stream 





||Money and ruin the 
\|South by flooding that territory with 


Te ES a a 
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tei Bae bait 7 EAA TY) fiery 
ruined the fashion. 

matrons and maidens, who had been 
proud of their leghorn hats, an ex- 
pensive luxury in those days, found, 
when the rain had wilted them and 
‘spoiled the straw-like impression, that 


aati 


|they had been wearing only a smart 


Yankee’s paper imitation of the costly 
genuine article, | 

In 1835 Leonard Churéh,. Joseph 
Bassett and Thomas Sedgwick built a |. 


{mill in the northern part of the town 
4 in those days known as Lenox Fur- 


nace. The Washington mill was, 
built by Foote and Bodsworth in 1835. 
While the mill was in building Bods- 
worth was killed by the overturning 
of a load of wood... Paper mills were 
built on the Lake May stream, now 
known as Goose pond stream, in East 
A number of 


Of the dozen mills 
- only one remains, | 
which has been entirély rebuilt, that 


th i i i 
| made, the pulp being gathered on a}. Of ther ountale Mil company 


In 1855 two men named Linn and 
Dean built a mill on this stream for 


'|making bank note paper by hand, In 


1862, while Mr. Linn was running the 


| mill, it. was. discovered that he was 
|| making some banknote paper with the 


initials, 
upon. it. 


“C. S.A.” in water marks 
A United States marshal 


| Suspected that thé initials meant ‘“Con- 
\|federate States of America,” and the 
|| officers took Mr Linn to Boston to an- 


swer for the supposed aid and comfort 
he was giving the enemy in making 
paper for them upon which to print 


their money. 


Mr Linn was able to show that he 


'|had received the order for the goods 
|from a New York house, which also 
{also furnished him a mold or machine 
'| which made the initial water marks in 


the paper, As he knew nothing about 
the purpose for which the paper was 


|}used, he was acquitted. The New York 
jfirm stated at the time that its pur- 
||pos€ was a patriotic one, as it pur- 


tended to counterfeit the Confederate 
credit of the 


worthless notes. The patriotism may 


|not be very apparent, but such was 
ithe excuse made. 


Matthew Field, son of Dr D. D. Field 


|a long-time minister of Stockbridge, 
and. author of a history of Berkshire 
| county, 


entered the paper 


making 
business in Lee in 1830. 


He was a 


| brother of Cyrus W., David Dudley, 


Stephen J., and Henry M. Field. Cyrus 


| W. of Atlantic cable fame, worked in 
|| the mill for his brother in his youth. 


He was afterward in the paper busi- 


| ness in New York and dealt: exclusive- 


ly in Berkshire paper, 
In 1863 the Field mill was bought 


| by Hlizur Smith of Lee. The Smith 
|| Paper company was later formed by 
|| Elizur, Wellington and DeWitt Smith. 
|The Smith Paper company of today 
| which operates 

|| Housatonic river, 


five mills on the 

manufacture fine 
tissue, condenser and cigaret papers. 

The Haton-Dikeman company mill, 
in the. center of the town, manufac- 
ture blotting, the only . one in this 
vicinity turning out this product. Each 
year thousands of these. blotters, cut 
to fit transformers of various sizes are 





lles and beaux, | 





purchased by the General Electric 


successful speculations in the history Screens: 


|of the business. Mr Thatcher began 

j making a thick, straw-colored paper, | | 
| which was pressed between plates and 
|stamped so as to resemble what was 
known as leghorn hat material. It was 
sold for bonnet and hat making, and 
became “fashionable” and as univer- | wet, — Pt A ‘i 
| sally worn as paper collars were 60 And on his way a young ady upset, 
| years ago. 

It is said. that bonnets made from 
this paper sold as high as $5 each. 
The Laflins, with their great facilities, 
soon went into the speculation, giving | 
their paper “leghorn appearance”. by 
a quicker process of running it be- Being a married man, not his the bliss, 
tween engraved rollers. For a time the]|} ip, hold. such a lovely burden as this‘ 
business was very prosperous, but it || Regretfully he said gently and low. x ih ie Als) 
had rather short life, Perhaps 1000] | Change cars, dear, this is as ae T AS TE aN ASTON Ny Bhi ait 
7? y) ” + INS Nein} ip aoe « ROOD me wk ke. 4 N 

o pptstie! ieihare jhe hk iu sab ae ||, Pittsfield,» May 15, tots.) . mt 
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, HARD LUCK; 
A good man hurrying down the subway, 
Lost his footing, slipped, and slid all the 













way,- , ; 
He couldn’t told. back for the stairs were 


Who fell in his lap, arms twined round his 
neck, * ‘ 
For years he hadn't seen such charms, by 





eck, 5 \ 
She rode to the end, this intimate way, 
Where, rather dazed, she continued to lay, 
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"| LEE. SHOULD ELEBRATE,, 
_ Fifty Years Ago this Month the First 
Paper From Wood Pulp Ever Made 
| in America Was Run off the Ma- 
chine at the Columbia Mill, Lee. 


This year brings the 50th annivers- 
ary of the making of the first wood 
pulp in America, at Curtisville, and 
‘the first use of wood pulp in this 

\ ‘¢ountry at the Columbia mill in Lee. 
© One of the most remarkable things. is 
that this wood pulp and paper manu- 
\ |facture came about more as the re- 
hae of rumor heafd by Lee men than 
in- any other way. There came a 
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/|| from the spruce. | 
The first paper was run off the 


| |tewn in which this great industry 
)| Was started should have some kind 








FRITZ WURTZBACH 
'Who Made the First. Wood Pulp, \ in 
America Fifty Years Ago | 
b this Month. 





story that in Germany there’ were 
mills that. had begun to grind wood 
‘from which to.make paper. The real 
backbone of the establishment of. the 


pulp industry in America was Alberto } 


Pagenstecher, a German who had just) 
returned from South America where } 
‘he had been building railroads. He 
became interested in the scheme with 
Warner Miller of New York and We!- 
lington Smith of iee.. These gentle- 
Ne ae bought Volter’s patents and set 
‘about the making of wood pulp from 
poplar wood, at Curtisville. They ° 


ployed. as. general seperin 
expert, Fritz arly 
Lee and father of Carl Wurtzbach. 
| Whatever the crudé patents lacked 
Mr. Wurtzbach was able to supply, for 
'|he was a mechanical genius and a 
.:|}worker in wood and metal without a 
peer. After much fixing and trying 
the first ground wood that looked like 
a reasonable thing came over the feed 
_ \belt. It did not take long to get a good 
.. jag of it over to Lee and into the 
. engines of the Columbia mill. The re- 
sult was all that the promoters ex- 
pected. . 
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There are many people alive in|) ’— 


Lee today who ean remember that 
first paper in America, made out of 
wood pulp. While it was talked about 
considerably the majority of paper- 
makers were inclined to think it would 
not work, When it was no longer a 
question everyone wanted to see some 
of the paper. The surprise was gener- 
al and what seemed most remarkable 


was that it was “good paper,” when} 


.in reality it was pretty woody. That 
\first run would hardly pass muster 
today, unless it were sold for kindling 
wood. Here is*where the genius of 
Mr. Wurtzbach came into play. He 
was told what was wanted and he 
produced it almost immediately. 


The Curtisville mill became too. 
| small to fill the demand for the Smith 
' Paper company’s mills and what is 


now the Centennial mill was made in- 
to a pulp factory and a few months 
Jater the store-house on the site of 
the present Niagara mill was turned 
into a pulp factory. The greater part 
of the remainder of the story is 
-known to all papermakers. — 

For a number of years all pulp 
made in the local mills was ground 
from poplar, and the owners of moun- 
‘tain property received a good return 
from the wood of that kind which was 
quite abundant. Later it began to get 
scarce and for a number of years 
teams were employed te draw _ the 
wood from Otis and Tolland, and 
later it was shipped in by train from 
more remote regions. But the poplar 
began to be scarce and someone tried 
spruce. Again Mr. Wurtzbach came 
to the front and was able to make 
necessary changes to get good results 















Columbia mill. machine in March, 
1867, and it seems fitting that the first 


of an observance of the event, a cele- 
‘ration in honor of its citizens who 
became famous in the paper world 
because of their achievements. 


Since writing the above we have| 
learned that the paper men of New| 


York are to celebrate the anniversary. 


+) | There will be an exhibition at this an- | 
||niversary and among the curiosities 


will be the model of the first machine 
that Fritz Wurtzbach perfected and 
set up in the little shop in Curtisville, 


‘son, Carl Wurtzbach of this town. 
Warner Miller is still living in New 
York, quite active and one of the 
patriarchs of the paper business. Fritz 
| Wurtzbach died in 1909 and Welling- 
ton Smith in 1910. 




































| The East Lee Inn, 
| built in 1820 by Samuel Sturgis, has | 





| WASEMANN HOST TO 


Proprietors pf East Lee Inn Cele- 


toric Tavern With Gathering 
Neighbors.—Presented With Elec- 


trie Clock. 


A large gathering of East Lee 
neighbors were present last night at 
the ‘neighbors’ night” celebration 
given by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wasemann, 
Lee Inn. The affair, which has be- 
come an annual custom at the Inn, 
marked the tenth anniversary of the 
Wasemann’s coming to Hast Lee. Ten 
years ago this month Mr. Wasemann 
bought the historic tavern from Wil- 
liam Parlett. 

Last night Mr. and Mrs. Wase- 
mann were presented with an electric 
clock by their many East Lee 
friends. During the evening a so- 
cial was enjoyed. Cards, community 
singing, and dancing were in order, 
and refreshments were served. 
which was 


been operated by only four people 
‘in its 115 years of existence. For 
| 60 years the Inn was known as the 
| Sturgis House. 
|bought the tavern from the Sturgis 
family and conducted it for a few 
years. Later it was inherited by 
Mr. Strickland’s daughter, Mrs. Nel- 
lie DeVarennes, who sold it to Mr. 
|Parlett. The Wasemanns then pur- 
chased ithe tavern which, is the last 
of three similar inns that graces 
stage ‘coach highways from Berk- 
shire to Boston. 

Since 1925 Mr. and Mrs. Wase- 
mann have successfully operated the 
Inn, which is believed to have the 
oldest bar in use in Berkshire coun- 
ty, 120 years old. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wasemann came to this country, 
landing in New York, in 1912. Later 
they moved to Monterey where they 
| remained until coming to Past Lee 
|} in 1925. Mr. Wasemann is a native 
of Alsace Lorraine. The couple spend 
their winters in Orlando, Fla. 
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The Loom of Time 
(From an old scrapbook. Sent to. The 
\Poets’ Corner by) R. G. Frank), | 


\Man’s life is laid in the loom. of time 
To a pattern he does not sce, 
|-While the weavers work and the shuttles 





fly 
|} Tul the dawn of. eternity. 
|iSome shuttles are filled with silver threads’ 
| And some with threads of gold, } 
|| While often but the darker hues 
| Are all that they may hold, 
iBut the weaver watches with skillful eye 
Each shuttle fly to and fro, 
} And: sees the pattern 50 deftly wrought 
As the loom moves sure and slow. 
God surely planned. the pattern: : 
Bach thread, the dark. and fair, 
Is chosen “py His masteér® skill 
And placed in the web with care. 


He only knows its beauty, t 

And guides the shuttles’ which hold 
|The threads so unattractive, 
~ As well as the threads of gold; 


| Not till each loom Is silent, 

i} And the shuttles cease to fly, 

Shall God reveal the pattern ; 
And explain the feason why. 

The dark threads were as needful 
In the weaver’s skillful hand 

As the threads of gold and silver ; 
For the pattern which He planned, ~~ 





brate ‘Tenth Anniversary at His-| 
For | been added to the staff of the Glean- 


}er by M. P. Foster, publisher. 


| TOOLE JOINS STAFF © 
EAST LEE EE NEIGHBORS) 


| 


Lee Man To Gover Lo Local Happenings 
I 


| For Berkshire Gleaner. 


Edward H. Toole of this town has | 





Mr. | 
High 


‘| Toole is a graduate of Lee 


| school in the class of 1933, and for 


proprietors of the East: 


Watson Strickland || 





the past two years has been con- 
‘nected with different newspapers in 
various capacities. For a year fol- 
lowing his graduation he covered 
sports for the Springfield Republican 
and the Springfield Union. 

In the fall of 1934 Mr: Toole was 
appointed Southern Berkshire state ! 
police correspondent for the Spring- 
field Republican, and later was made 
the representative in the same capa- | 
city for the Boston Evening Amer- 
ican and the Boston Daily Record. | 
‘Last spring he was made the Berk- ! 
shire county photographer for the 
Republican. | 

With Bercomar News Photos as a! 


‘trademark, Mr. Toole was choosen to 
| supply news pictures to the Boston 
(|Post, Herald, American, Record and 
'||Hartford Times. 


At the time of the 
Symphonic Festival he was appoint- 
ed Berkshire county photo represen- 
tative for the Associated Press by 
Sam Kendrick of the Boston office. 
He also has supplied photos to the 
‘Wide World Photos through the New | 
‘York Times, the Acme Photos via the 
Herald Tribune in New York,: and 
the International News through the | 
Boston Record. | 
Mr. Toole may be reached at the 
Gleaner office each day or at his 
‘home on Columbia street after hours. 
Later Mr. Toole will also handle ad- |! 
ivertising accounts for this paper. 
———————-e-<___ 











MRS. E. H. TOOLE 





















te Thursday, June 30, 1938. 














|| elected to the board. 


|-of 1934 Mr Toole was appointed state 





~ | CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PICKS YOUNG DIRECTOR 


| E. H. Toole, 22, Also Elect- 


ed Secretary—Is Prom- 
inent as Newspaperman 


Lee, Dec. 5—E. H. Toole, 22, local 
newspaperman who was elected to the 
board of directors of the Lee Cham- 


|| ber of Commerce at its annual meet- 


is the youngest man ever to be 


ing, 
He was elected 


secretary of the organization at the 
meeting of the directors 


week. 


last 














E. H. TOOLE 
He succeeds Roscoe Spofford, who 
resigned after two years of service. 
Mr Toole was born June 8, 1915, 


and is a graduate of St Mary’s and 
Lee high schools. During his high 
school days he was manager of the 
athletic clubs of Lee high for four 
years. Following his graduation he }; 
covered sports in this town for the || 
Springfield Union and later The]! 
Springfield Republican. In the fall 
police correspondent in southern 
Berkshire for The Republican. Later 
he was made. the representative >in 
the same capacity for the Boston 
Evening American -and the Boston 


ae 








|| Massachusetts 





| Name society of St 


ring ceremony was usied, 
| followed by the nuptial mass. Miss |. 


Daily: Record. 

He is a member of the F. M. T. A. 
and the Y. M. C. A. in Pittsfield, the 
Lee Taxpayers’ association, Western 
Interscholastic Sport 
and the. Holy 
Mary’s church, 





Writers’ association 


E. H. TOOLE MARRIES 


| Miss Doris A. Yetz of Pittsfield, In | 


Ceremony In Mount Carmel Church. 





| 


has 


LEE, Oct. 28—E. H: Toole 
resigned as Lee editor of the Berk- 








The marriage of Miss Doris An- | 


toinette Yetz of Coleman 


8 o’clock in Mount Carmel church, 


Pittsfield, with the Rev. Charles Zan- | 


. terrace, ' 
Pittsfield, to Edward Hickey Toole of 
|| Lee took place yesterday morning at 


otti, pastor, officiating. The double- | 


Yetz was given in marriage by her 





o- red carnations, 


brother, Anthony R: Yetz. The al- 
i} tar was decorated with palms and 


and wasi 


ie 
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| Star. Nr. ‘Pollard is well Known ‘BS 
ja sportsman. For many years he 
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LEE COUPLE 
25 YEARS 
MARRIED 


Pollard | 





Mr. and “Mes. 


United at Easthampton 
Came to Lee in 1910 
LBE, June 14—Mr. and Mrs. 


James B. Pollard of Cliff Street will 
ype married 25 years tomorrow. While 
there will be no observance on the 
anniversary day a family party will 
be held at May Lodge, Shaw Pond, 
‘Sunday, at which relatives of the 
couple will be in attendance. 

' Mr. and Mrs. Pollard were mar- 
"ried at the home of the bride’s par- 
\ ents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mungali, 
» at Easthampton, by the Rev. Ben- 
. jamin Rust, then. minister of the 
Methodist Church in that. town. 
Y Mrs. Pollard’s maiden’ name. was 
‘Isabelle M. Mungall, Her father 
- is still living at the Easthampton 
residence but the Rev. Mr. Rust, al- 


Mr. Mungall, a 


church elsewhere. 
pation. 


grocery and meat market, was born 
in Westhampton. He: 
school in Northampton, walking to 


seven and one-half miles, each day. 
{ Next week there will be a reunion 
| of his class but Mr. Pollard will not 
| be able to attend as his daughter, 
| Miss Hazel M., is graduating from 
hi gh school here at the same time. 
Came Here in 1910 
Coming to Lee in 1910, when he 


; 


| 
remained here a short ‘time and 


|then went back to Northampton |, 


rid himself of the ailment. He was 
| there but a short time and. there 
was a reoccurrance so he came to 
| Lee for good. He has never been 
| pothered with rheumatism since. 
He purchased 
grocery store, then located in’ the 
Baird & Benton block. After con- 
ducting the business for several 


years he moved into the location | 


occupied by the Robert F. Graham 


storé in the same block following | 


discontinuance of the latter busi- 
/ ness. 


posite Franklin Street on Main, 
Grangers 30 Years 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Pollard have 
been active in the Methodist Church 
since coming to Lee. They also are 
members of the Grange, having 
been transferred from organizations 


in. their. former towns. Each has}. 


_ belonged to the Grange over 30 
years. 
pe president of the Ladies’ Aid 
‘Society of the» Methodist Church 


and also_a member of fee Eastern 








though still in the ministry, has a | 
painter, is still carrying om his occu- 

Mr, Pollard, proprietor of Pollard’s 
attended | 


and from his studies, a distance of | 


| where he was employed after he had 


the L. G. White! 


Eight years ago Pollard’s was || 
moved to its present location op- | 


Mrs. Pollard is a member and 









) 


i 
| 
) 


lwas advised a change of location | 
| might cure rheumatism, Mr. Pollard } 





| has been active in the Lee Sports- 
men’s Club, serving as president. 


| Jr., who is associated with his father 


in business, and Miss Hazel M. The} 


son completed two years at Spring- 
field College last June. 


IM. HL HAYESES. 


ARE WED 50 
1938. YEARS 


Anniversary of 
Known Lee Couple Falls 
on Thanksgiving Day 


LEE, Nov. 30—Thanksgiving Day 
was marked by a double celebration 
by Mr. and Mrs. Michael H. Hayes 


ding anniversary was Nov, 28. -The 


There are two children, James B. 


| 


of Main Street, whose fiftieth wed-| 


couple observed the occasion quiet- 


ly at their home. 
Mr. Hayes and his wife, who was 
Miss Catherine Johnson of Lenox, 


were married at St. Anne’s Church! 
in that town and have made their | 
home ever since in Lee. Mr. Hayes | 
for 47 years ‘conducted a. 
iplumbing and tinning business on | 
In April, 1875, he be- | 


has, . 


Main Street, 


| 





| 


Well 





came an employee of the late Henry | 


C. Phelps, In 1888 he bought the 
Phelps business. Until he moved to 


|his present location in the Baird 


} block in 1890, Mr, Hayes occupied 
the store at present occupied by the 
Rosa Restaurant. 

The couple are the parents of | 
eight children. 
sons, J. Jay Hayes of New: York 
City, William J. Hayes of Boston, 


Four of these are, 


Edward S. and Michael P, Hayes of | 


Lee. The latter is associated with! 
his father in business. The four! 


daughters are Sister Assumpta of 
the Order of St. Joseph of Daniels- 
ville, Conn., Mrs, James Brown and 
Misses Clothilda and _ Catherine! 
Hayes, who make their home with | 
their parents, 


Mr. and Mrs. Hayes attend St. 


|Mary’s Church. Mr, Hayes is a 


| member of the Knights of Columbus 
Land of the Holy Name Society. 














Pal Mayo street, Springfield, former 


1 the home of their son and daughter- 
‘in-law, Mr. and Mrs. John Leahey,| 


jily. Friends and relatives are 


’Paper Company. 


Ne 
' Springfield. There are eight grand-| 


fl tosepn MK Powers of Laurel Street) 





Leaheys Observe 3 
Golden Wedding = ~ 


 Fatmer:: Lee ” Couple Married~,- 
| Fifty Years Sunday ¥ 


‘Dinner Planned at’ Home of John ty 
| Leahey for Parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Leahey of Springfield,) 


3 
Who Will Observe Fiftieth Wed- 
ding Anniversary on Sunday. . \ 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Leahey of 
* 








Lee residents, will observe their gold- 
en wedding anniversary, Sunday, at 


of St. James’ avenue. Dinner will 
be served in honor of the | occasion) 
for members of the immediate fam-| 
in-| 
vited to attend the open house, which! 
will be held during the afar 
and evening. 

Cornelius Leahey and Margaret) 
/O’Neil were married February 9, 
| 18se, in St. Patrick’s church, Oneida, 
WN. Y., by the Very Reverend Mon-| 
seignor Murphy. Mr. Leahey was) 
born in Lenox. Mrs. Leahey is a na- i, 





| 


‘tive of Glenmore, N. Y. Following | 


‘their marriage the couple resided in) 
Lenox for a short time, then settled | 
in Lee where they lived for 33 years 
before moving to Springfield 16 
years ago. 

While in Lee Mr. Leahey was ree 
Eloyed for many years by the Smith | 
For the past 15 
years he has been employed by the! 
city of Springfield. 

The. couple had five children, four | 
of whom are living, John of Lee, 
Francis and James of Brooklyn, N.) \ 
and Mrsi..George Rowen of) 


children, Mary Jane Rowen of) 
Springfield, Joan and Robert Leahey 
of Brooklyn and Jack, Bill, Clare, 

Marie and Ned Leahey ‘of Lee. | 


J 





MR. AND MRS. POWERS ~ 
IN 25TH ANNIVERSARY. 


LEH, Sept. 3.—Mr. and Mrs.! 
are observing their. 25th annivers 
sary, quietly, at their home “day. | acl 
The couple were married Sept. 338) _ 
1912, at St. Mary’s Church by the \~ 
pastor, Rey, James Pendergast. | ~~ 
They have five children: Thomas 
J. Powers of Park Street, Rita, 
Helen, Margaret and Ann, all at 


Bs 


home. Mr. Powers is employed as | 
superintendent for Smith Paper | 
Company. | 
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ARRIVES AT LEE © 


ae O. Miller Has Had 
Wide Experience. in School | 
Work 


From Our Special Correspondent. 


Lee, Aug. 
was recently elected superintendent of 
the Lee-Tyringham-Otis-Monterey dis- 
tri¢t, has moved to Laurel street from 


*) Sheffield. Mr Miller was born at Para- 


dise, Pa. He was graduated from 
Millersville Normal school, from the 
Franklin and Marshall college at Lan- 
Caster, Pa,,.and studied at Harvard, 
where he received thé degree of mas- 
ter of education. He taught school at 
Lancaster and-was principal of the 
high* school at Little. Britain, Pa. 
During the World war he served in 
the United States’ army as a. lieuten- 
ant. -Far three years he was instruct- 
or of Latin and mathematics and also 
principal of the consolidated schools 
of Rockville, Pa., and forthe past two 
‘years was’ superintendent of the Shef- 
fiéld-New Marlboro school districts. He 
is a member: of the Pr esbyterian 
church. Mr Miller plans to assume his 
new duties ONS TRY IRA li fet tte middle of the month, 


CHARLES A, MILLER 


. LEE, “May ‘8.—Charles A. Miller 
jhas been re-elected Superintendent 
of Schools for the school union 
comprising Lee, Otis, Tyringham 
and Monterey for his fourth three- 
year term. The appointment which 
was unanimous was made at the 
annual meeting of the joint 
School Committee of the four 
schools concerned Monday evening. 
Mr. Miller has held the position 
for nine years and his work has 





het + te hte 


,/been commended by representatives 


of the four towns on the committee. | 
At the joint meeting T. Lee Rob- | 


7—Charles A, Miller, who. 


| 
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erts was re-elected chairman and . 


| Mrs. Isabel Svarian, of _Tyringham, 








"WALTER A. POTTER 
IS NEW PRINCIPAL 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Middlebury Graduate Has 
Been Coach 314 Years — 
Will Succeed aah Now | 





at Adams 
Lee, Jan. 13—Superintendent of 
Schools Charles A. Miller anounced 


this noon that Walter A. Potter, a 
member of the Lee high school facul- 
ty for the last 314 years, hed been 
elected principal of the high school 
by the school committee to succeed 


| J. Franklin Farrell, who was recently 


| 
N 
| 
{ 





| 
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| 





| 
| 








| 
| 
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j named superintendent of Adams pub- 


lic schools. .The appointment was 


| made this morning at a special meet- 
| ing. 


Mr Potter was born at. New Bed- 
ford, the son of Mr and Mrs Walter, 
F. Potter, who now live at Rehoboth. 
He graduated from Middlebury col- 
lege, Middlebury, Vt., in 1926, where 
he was outstanding in football, base- 
ball and Fasketball. Since graduating 
from Middlebury. Mrs Potter has had 
much experience coaching and for a 
year following his graduation from 
college was freshman coach at Clark- | 
son college at Potsdam, N. Y¥. { 

Later he became head coach of bas- 
ketball, baseball and football at Up- 
sala college, Hast Orange, U. J. and 
the following two years he was con- 
nected with Providence high school 
at Providence, R, I. His next move 
was to Lewiston, Me., where he was 
coach of baseball at Bates college for 
a year. : 

Mr Potter came to Lee after leay- 
ing Bates and in his 3% years has 


| turned out the best football and base- 


ball teams that have ever represented 
Lee high school. His football teams 
were undefeated for three seasons. In 


|} 1934 his baseball team won the cham- 


| 


| pionship’of Berkshire county after de- 


feating St Joseph's high school of 
Pittsfield in a game Played at Stock- 































|| bridge. | 


Walter A. Potter 


OE YOUNG MAN WILL, 
GRADUATE AT HOBART) 


From our ur special, correspondent | 














| Daily Times. 
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Lee, May 25—Leon D, Nettleton, son 
, of Mr and Mrs Archie Nettelton of 
South Lee, will be graduated, Monday, 
from Hobart College, Geneva, N. ¥., 
with an A. B. degree. Formerly 10- 
cal editor of the Berkshire Gleaner, he 
was graduated from the Lee high 
school in 1923, entering Hobart as a 
freshman in the fall of 1931, 


ner, At Hobert he 


lish and history, planning to teach in 


| secondary school. 


Nettleton continued his newspaper 
work in college. Before entering he 


| was a post- graduate student at Lee, 


while continuing his work on the 
Gleaner, and contributed to some ex- 
tent to the student publication, “The 
Ferneliff Echo. 
ed the employ of ‘the callege publi- 
city office, where he was a news writ- 
er for one year and at the same time 
became candidate on the news staff of 
the Hobart Herald, student weekly 
publication. During the past year he 
was editor-in-chief of the Herald. He 


jis now college reporter for the daily 


newspaper in the city, the Geneva 
was indentified with the Ho- 
bart news bureau, 
news of individual students’ activities 
to the press. Last year he was man- 
aging editor of the 1935 year book, 
Echo of the Seneca”. 

The Lee man’s other college activi- 


ties included varsity debate during the ; ' 


past séason, debate manager for the 
past two years, glee club, college band, , 
secretary of the Board of Control, stu- 
dent goverment body, and member- 


| ship in the junior class honorary SO- 
| cieties, Chimera and Orange Key, On 


iyi . 


May 4, he was initiated with other stu- 


Cy 


f I follow- | — 
ing eight years of service on the Glea- rm 
majorea in Eng-} 





At Hobart he enter- | 


During his. freshman | 


which furnished | 
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dents at Hobart college who have been | 
prominent in foresics, into Tay Kap-)_ 


pa Alpa, national debating fraternity. 

White in Lee, Nettleton was prom- 
inent. in Boy Scout activities. For 
the summer, he will be first ‘aid coun: 
cilor at Camp Sunrise. 


} ton, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nettleton of this town was grad- 
uated yesterday at Hobart College, 
Geneva: N. Y., with a Bachelor of | 


Science degree and in addition was 
awarded the Cobb prize for excel- 
lence in English literature. The 
award carries with it a cash token 
as well as the honor. He also re- 


: 
Bey 
t 


LEE, May 28.—Leon D, Nettle- | 
Archie > 


X % 


% 
¥ 


ceived honors in history in which 


he majored along with English. It 
was the 110th commencement of’ 
the college. 

Mr. Nettleton has already been” 
+ appointed teacher of history at the 
| Jasper, N. Y., High School. He 
will assume his new duties In Sep- 
/tember. His courses at Hobart, of- 
course, gave him the necessary © 
qualifications to teach in New York 
| State schools. 
uated from Lee High School in 
1923 and for several years after was 
\editor of the edema pein 
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Mr and Mrs William Bower | 
Honored By Friends and) 
Relatives at Party | 


} 
Lee, Aug. 30—Today Mr and 

William Bower of Summer street are} 
celebrating their 40th wedding anni- 
; versary at their home. The couple} 
». were. married at Holyoke by Rev! 
; Garhart A. Wilson of the Presbyte-|} 
a4 rian church there and-lived in that} 
i city for several years before coming | 
to Lee. Before her marriage Mrs} 

») .. Bower was Miss Katherine Gillespie, 
‘s Ge the daughter of James Gilelspie of 
>> Holyoke. The couple have a daughter, | 








oy. Mrs James A, McCulloch of Canaan, 
x NYY 
On Sunday Mr and Mrs Bower} 


were honored at a well-attended ob- 
servance of.their anniversary at the 
home of Mrs McCulloch. During the 
day they were guests of honor. at a 
luncheon served on the lawn, and re- 
ceived the congratulations of 51 rela- 
tives who were present. Besides a 
4 Jarge cake and cards the couple were 
| presented a gift of money and a lamp. 


eT ne ee 


A mock wedding ceremony was held 
Kid later in the day. Guests were present 
NY from Holyoke, “Wilbraham, Boston, 

North Wilbraham and Vermont. 
j Both Mr and Mrs Bower are mem- 
bers of the Lee Grange and of the 
First Congregational church: Mr Bow- 
er is a past master of the Evening} 
Star lodge of Masons, serving in that 
office during the year 1929-30. He is 
at present president of the Past Mas- 
ters’ association of the 16th Masonic 
district. 

Mr Bower, a wire weaver by trade, 
has lived in Lee for 38 years, resid- 
ing in Holyoke at intervals during 
that time. For many years he has 
been connected with the shoe busi- 
ness and is at present employed at 
Olney J. Carpenter’s Store on Main 
Street, where he has beém for the: past 
five years. While in Holyoke Mr Bow- 
er was employed with a wire weaving | 
concern. 
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Through Entire Career 


LEE, Sept. 15—George F. Hoskins 
completed 42 years of businéss yes- 
; terday, the anniversary of which 
_ =< | was quietly celebrated by “just an- 
“eH jother day of work.” Sei4 12 /€7t 
o | Aiding people on the move’ has 
_"™ been Mr. Hoskins’ business all of his 
life, beginning at the age of 14 
| years with a bicycle repair shop. 
Since that time, Mr. Hoskins has 
moved into five different buildings, 
until now he has a spacious garage 
on Housatonic Street and tenders | 
aid to motorists in trouble. 
‘He is now Berkshire County’s old- 
| est garage owner, from the point of 
consecutive years in business. 

While a comparative young man, 
Mr. Hoskins had the distinction of 
having a settlement named after 
him, One winter he purchased a 
large tract of land, just beyond the 
Housatonic River on the South Lee 

|| Road, which at that time was but 
' | @ pasture. Erecting four houses in}: 

| that district, and occupying one, the 

_| Settlement was known as Hoskins- 

| ville for several years, until addition- 

al building made the settlement a 
gore integral p 











a Local Man Engaged in), 
ay Transportation Business | 
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MARCH 29, 1935. 
POLLARD OBSERVES 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR | 





Quarter-Century As Main Street | 


Business Man Celebrated Yester- 
day by James B. Pollard, Who 
_Conducts Well Known 
Store. 


| Yesterday James B. Pollard ob- 
| served his 25th anniversary in busi- 
| ness. 
grocery store in three locations on 
Main street. When he first came to 
town. he bought the grocery business 
of L. G. White and conducted his 
store in the old Baird-Benton block, 
now the Rams-Dickter block. Re- 
maining there for about 10 years he 
later moved his establishment to the 
old Graham store, which is now 
Hayes’ Package store. z 

During Mr. Pollard’s years in busi- 
‘ness he has catered to many well 
‘known summer residents 
When he began the grocery business 
he had teams of horses to make de- 
liveries. 
gar Smith, son of the late Dr. Smith. 

Ralph Smith, employed at the 





store at present, has been with Mr. | 


Pollard for about 15- years. J. F. 


Coakley of Pittsfield is employed as} 
son, | 


meat-cutter. Mr. Pollard’s 
' James B. Pollard, Jr., has been affi- 
‘liated with his father’s business for 
_ the past few years. Several high 
1 school boys who now hold respon- 
i sible positions have also been em- 
‘ployed by the. Lee merchant. 

| Mr. Pollard was born 


| Northampton with the Hampton 
| Company before coming to Lee. He 





| 


87 Years Old 


LEE, March 31.—Samuel B. 
Freeman, native of this town and 
now a resident of Westfield, N. J., 
celebrated his 87th birthday re-} 
cently. He was born and educated | 
here and later moved to the West 
where he resided until he went to} 
New Jersey. 

His tather was the late John B. 
| Freeman, one of the first settlers 
Mr. Freeman ran away 
from home to join the Union army 
during the Civil War. He went to 
Springfield where he attempted to 
enlist but was rejected as he was 
too young. »With his dream of be- 
ing a drummer boy shattered he 
returned to his home here. His 
brother was killed in the war, 

For several years Mr. Freeman 
was a member of the old Lee Band 
and also was the organist at the 
First Congregational Church here. 

He is now retired and lives with 
j his sister, Mrs. Edward Wilson at 
/ 411 Boulevard in Westfield, N. J. 
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Grocery | 


Mr. Pollard has conducted a/} 


in . Lee? 





His first employee was Ea- | 


in West- ualty insurance companies as 


| hampton, but spent many years in|! 
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‘not only in New England, but~ also 
> in the Southern and Western states. 
‘and his wife and two children, James | 


‘and Hazel, reside at Cliffwood street. | 
‘real estate and insurance business 








DURANT OBSERVES | 
25th YEAR IN BUSINESS 


Representative Clarence N. Durant | 
Celebrates 25th Year in Imsurance | 
and Real Estate Business Tues- | 
day, Before Leaving for State 
House to Take Oath of Office. 


Twenty-five years ago on Jan. 1, 
Representative Clarence N. Durant 
entered the insurance and real es- 
tate business. Mr. Durant resigned | 
as assistant postmaster in Lee in) 
1910 after 10 years in the govern- | 
mental service, 





and was employed | 
by some of the large fire and cas- | 
in- 
spector, adjuster and special agent, 


During the time that Mr. Durant 
has operated his Berkshire county 


he has sold many of the large Lenox, 
Stockbridge, Tyringham and Lee es- 
tates to their present owners. His 
insurance business was established 
by the late Joseph C. Chaffee in 
1856 and has been in continuous op- 
eration since that time. 


Representative Durant left Tues- | 


day for the State House in Boston, | 


where he took his oath of office the ~ 


following day. His insurance busi-| 
ness will be continued as usual. 


1939 / : 


George Benjamin, 
Senior ROTC -| 
‘Cadet, Honored 


LEE, June 10, — Cadet Major 
-George C. Benjamin of this town, a 
student at Massachusetts State Cols 
lege, was one of two cadets in the 
‘Senior ROTC of the college to be). 
presented medals this week for! 
joutstanding merit by the Massa-_ 

chusetts Society of the Sons of the 
f | American Revolution. ny 
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By ARTHUR H. TUTTLE 
T WAS IN the little:"Massachusetts 
colony, with settlements few and 
far between, that the forerunner 
of our four great mints was situ- 


one John Hull on Tremont street at 
Boston. From this;small New Eng- 
Jand “money house” and its crude 








ment institutions produce millions of 
} brand new coins each year. 


In early days, Massachusetts con- 


-sisted -of various picturesque settle- | 
| 
, : 7 q Since so many 
only actual money in circulation as‘ 

,a few Spanish pieces and English far- > 
wampum was de-? 


in the ex- 
The 


ments, busily engaged 
change of furs, grain ard fish. 


Indian 
clared an official medium. of exchange. 
The first legislation upon the sub- 
fject of currency which was drawn up 
on. March 4, 1634, is as follows:— 


SO gb NN 


kett. bulletts of a full. boare 
passe currantly for a farthing apeece, 


) provided that’ noe man be. compelled } 
4) land, and, 


to take above xii at a time in them.” 


This order resulted in a rather: 
weighty. medium of exchange, but it) 
did help to distribute the munitions of ; 
war which were liable to be called into 
requisition.at any time. Indian wam- 
pum soon. became the most common 
substitute for money. The first state: 
record relating to its. value is dated 
November 15, 1687:— 


: ‘Tt is ordered that Wampampege | 
any} 


| 
; 
{ 





| should passe at 6 a penny for 
Bate vder 12d, ° 


hee 


feontinually arriving’ from the 
} world.and with them came mixtures 


ated, “This early mint, where the first} 
American coins originated, was found-| 
ed at the rear of the humble home ‘of 


process of making coins there has! 
developed an Snormous coining sys- j 
tem in which our four large. govern- |}' 


“It is ordered that hereafter far- - 
things shall not passe for current, 
pay. It-is likewise ordered that mus-~)} 
shall, 






{ 


4 


} 


j 


| 


Snes waht 


| 


Later, the value > 


Horelen’ Bole Come Tn a 


New shiploads of immigrants were! 
old: 


a of foreign coins which circulated free-) 


; ly among) the eolonies. . So much of | 
} this money contained. counterfeit and 


cheap. mé@tal that the Massachusetts) 


i “Genneralle Court” sought a group of 
; persons, who would accept the 


task of, 


jexamining “all the  vérigus foreign, 
coins, test their. quality and’ stamp 
each with “its. current value ,accord-, 


ing to a ‘silver® standard. 

After many months of  unsuccess- 
effort ‘to locate “psons willing te 
trys& stampe” the conglomeration of 









coins, the New England colonies were 
compelled .to resort to the es-* 
ishment of a mint. Capt John Hull! 
Tremont street, Boston, was ap-) 
and for’ 
30.years continued to make the fa-. 


pointed mint master in 1652, 


| mous New England. silver shillings. 

The first coins bore no other in- 
scription than “N B” on one side and 
the Roman numeral value on the oth- 
er. Since a laige area of these coins 


were unstamped, many dishonest per- ! 


sons. clipped off bits of silver before 
passing the coins. on. 


And. for the : 


public: good it became necessary ‘to’ 


change the impressions on the shil- | 
lings. and. the ben stihair, order was; 


ft 


issued :— 


“ffor the. prevention ¢ ‘ot washing 


and. ‘clipping . oft all ‘such pieces, of 


ny as shall Pgs Cojned within “this 


Jurisdiction. is Ordered by this 
Courte .and the “Authorit ensreot, 


5 







i| 


(| 





First American Coins Made _ Be 
In a Bay State ‘ ‘Money House” 


that hencéforth all peices “of mony 
Cojned as afore sajd shall. * (De-? 
scription. of new coin) “. 
ing to this draught heere in the mar- 
gent.” The original manuscript shows 
a, rough sketch of the proposed .coin 
in the margin of the paper. And that, 
is how the. first real American. coins 
oviginated—right here in our 
state. 

In. the accompanying sketch, the 
upper left hand corner shows a like+ 
ness: of one of these first American 


Some also featured an oak tree, Be- 
ing fashioned*and stamped by hand, 
these pieces presented a rather crude 
‘appearance, but are extremely inter- 
esting and eagerly. sought by collec- 
tors. 


Home-Made Coins Became Rare 


kinds. of- coins tir- 
culated among the colonies;»some’ péo- 
ple took a notion to manufacture their 
own money, Which’ they did, and the 
result was that so many of these pri- 
vately ‘made “tokens”- were composed 
of tin, lead and. bronze ‘that in 
the... Massachusetts’ “Bay province 
passed an act against ‘making. of 
counterfeit. money, Some. of) thege 
home-made ..coins,: however, hecamé 
quite rare, 

Finally the news. of money troubles 
in America reached the cars of Nns- 
in 1704 Queen Anne. sent 
for, reducing to 
for=} 


“Over a. proclamation 
one uniform standard, the various 
WF ater moneys circulating 
| ferent. parts, of America: 
Although Several tots of French and 
» Englsh-made coins were sent ‘toe the 
pL cotogecs. ineludinge . Wood's — rejeeted 
Hh Tris ¥ coins and Rosa-Americana.se- 
ries, there. still was a need for a more 


standard medium of exchange. There=.- 





fore the Massachuséttg- mint. the first | 
and only, to. make ‘silver coins, began i 
impomting. copper’ and, ‘silver specie 
from JEngiland. 

One of the several types of tne 


first copper coins that circulated in} 


this part of the country is shown on 
the sketch, lower right. It.is an Eng-; 
lish-made half-penny.. Gpposite ‘this,’ 
on the left, are the front and, back of; 
ha typical Massachusetts ‘copper cent, 


Very interesting are the séries of | 
“tokens”—coins that were) 
made: by private individuals who set} 
up. their own stamping’ presses and | 


American 


struck their own coins. Shown in up- 
per center is a likeness of one of the 


copper three-pence pieces that ‘were, 


made by one John: Higley of Granby, 
St.; the metal being taken from “Cop- 
per Hill,” then part of Simsbury. 


Government Mint.Founded In 1792 


These coins were believed made for 
three years, the authorities taking no | 
notice of them. One day, Higley re- 

ceived a complaint about the number 

of ‘his ‘coins that he had passed® 
around. Accordingly, he changed his 
dies and produced coins with the fol- 
lowing inscription: “Value Me As You 
Please —I am Good Copper.” These 
pieces are now very searce. 


The Simsbury, copper mines con- 
sisted of numerous underground tun+ 
nels which were later converted into} 
a public jail where’ prisoners were 
quartered and forced to mine, These 
copper mines take on a sudden highly 
historical interest when “one. is’ in- 


formed that they constituted the fam; ' 
. a { are keepers,” and the 


ous old Newgate prison. 
After the American Revolution 


[various coins. were, Struck, by. pxiver ds 
‘ ay p 





A “accord-4 


own | 


coins — a silver “Pine Tree” shilling. | 


a 


1790,.; 





in. the ,dit+; 











‘and Washington cents. 


of. copper cents which was followed by U 
other 


of. the United States: 


4 


real action towards: the founding of az 
government mint. fhree 
presses arrived. from. Buropfe, and at 
ihe’ corner, of, Seventh and-Sugar al- 
ley (now: Filbert street), Philadelphia, 
was established by Congress; the firs! 
United States .»mint. 
Rarest. of United States Cotus 

When. thée-issue” ofa. new. “ebin. has 
been ‘authorized by Congress, itis cus- 
tomary for.thée! mint to make*sample, 
or specimen ‘copies in a. base’ metal. 
These sample copies. of) the pronosed 
coin .arel used as” matenial iNustra- 
tions and-sim former yearss Were given 
to. the member, who-presented: the bill. 

The. -first specimens of. gold. coins 
were. commonly -staniped in. gopper, “At 
times, chowever,’ = the. ‘firsts’ avere 
struciy:in gold, itself In -EShRane Ua 
téd States treasivy. made two $50 sod 
pieeés, which were acclaimed ‘bY 
Pperts to be: the: most handsome pieces 


| ever coined atthe United States mint. | 
Although these two gold “piécés had }j 
i not been seen since the year of their 


issue, supposedly having Dantes sae 


brought.a price of $10,000 each, 
These rare pieces, two. inches in-di- f 
ameter, and an ¢ighth thick, were the; 


first.and only coins of that denominar ; 
tion eyer issued at the mint..They» 


ex- 






individuals and ‘by orders of Congress, | 
such as the Chalmers tokens, Fugio, @ 
In 1776 News 
Hampshire started the state coinage i 


states until President Washing- & 
ton signed a jaw’ to establish a minty 


a 


The year of 1792 witnessed’ the first 


coinage 


; 


up, they. were recently ‘discovered and {9 


are not to be confused : with: the $30 3 


“slugs” issued by 


tract, E 
Although 6 private > coinage Was? 


private’ California: 
coining firms under ‘government conte 


| 


strictly prohibited there were times, s 


however, 
flourished among’ the Western states: 
During, the»pioneer days ‘and when; 
prospectors’ 
pe oak the 
é 

AAS maa 8 
for “ha 


western Plains; 


Sabb became a pressing ueed 
money,” several -privata 





and issued ‘various gold coins. ‘These 
firms Were - highly reputable. and 
struck coins thatigere as good and 
aven better 


picks-and shovels rattled} 
almost} 
ng was. paid for in* gold-dust.-’ 


when. privately-imade coms } 


4 mining artis set up their own presses’ 


than the reguiar United 
States gold pieces. Such coins*are now} 


quite scarce and bring several times 


their original: value. 
Rare Sinall. Gold Coins 


The smallest ‘coins ever: made were!) 
the California gold, quatter and half-'. 


dollar pieces, appearing in round ‘and: 


| octagonal shapes. In honor of the Cal-\ 


Lafornla Olympics, of 1932.4. gold halts, 
dollar size Goin was issued. Thase tiny 


Tienda are» more. of a curiosity, thei 
lreguiat government gold coins not bé-¥ 


jing smaller-than $1 ‘in dendnifnation: 
| The regular $3. gold .pieGe is quite: 


pacaree, and > the.;$4 denomination, ‘ist 


very rare. 





appeared stating that. two Baltimore: 







4 
q 





of $1. to: $20 denominations. | 
‘value of the Coins cameé to $11,000 but 
since. some were ‘scarce arid over : 

hundred years old), their ‘nuntismatic 
value amounted ‘to. .aparoximately 
$28,000. Authorities Soa ein “finders. 





was hestowed | upon. 


‘An interesting, news fer. Seontta ‘ 


boys had, from..a-cellar of an “ol®f 
house, unearthed $558 old gold’ coins): 
‘The facéi, 
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Drawings, Less Than Actual Size, of Our Earliest Colonial Money i 


fa coin, nor the metal of which it is 
made has any great bearing upon its 
value. It is the scarcity of that par- 
, ticular issue and the condition of the} 
‘coin that determines the value. Old | 
Roman silver pieces, 2000 years. old, 

may be purchased for small sums 

while certain early American copper; 
cents have brought up toa thousand 

dollars each. | 


No doubt you have heard about, 
possibly even watched for, one of 
those much advertised 1913 “Liberty 
head” nickels. According: to govern- 
ments listings, such a coin does not 
and. never did exist! Coin dealers| 
merely use this to catch the eye of 
the public, to interest people in coin 
+ collecting. 

Possibly the biggest rumor of re- 
i) cent years had to do with the 1922 
| Lincoln-head penny. It was said that) 
| Henry Ford, supposedly trying to ac-} 
cumulate the. entire issue, would give) 
@ new car in exchange for each penny) 
bearing this date. The offer sounded) 
| reasonable enough. If any person did 
succeed in obtaining an. entite isspe} 





for any he wished. to sell, 
Consequently hundreds of letters) 
poured into the Michigan § factory| 


from people who had such a penny.) 


But the offer proved groundless. How-} 


ever, there were only 7,000,000 cents! 
coined in 1922, 
(mint. They are the secareest of the! 
Lincoln pennies, | 
Mystery of Silver Dollars 

In the center of the accompanying} 
illustration is sketched a famous coin, } 


of coins, he could name his own. price’ 
? 
{ 


‘Carl Wurtzbach ’ Discusses | 


all from the. Denver), 


‘mance and adventure that a motion | 


picture production was based on the } 
theory. ~ 

When the United States bought of 
France that great strip of land known 
as. Louisiana, she sent in payment, 
Across the water, a ship with a cargo 
of ‘silver. It has been said that this 
eargo consisted largely of 1804 silver 
dollars and that the ship sunk, carry- 
ing with it to a watery grave, prac- 
tically all of these now-famous coins. | 


Sepa oe eee eee 


Tt is a known fact that the seaf > 


holds millions of dollars in gold, sil- |} 
yer, and priceless jewels in its) 
clutches, held from man_ because. he |) 
has not yet learned to battle the enor- }} 
mous pressure and deadly currents of 
the ocean’s floor. 

And if these 1804 silver 
should some day be discovered, they |: 


will probably be worth a fortune. to |) * 


their finder. Until then, whenever this 


adventurous coin ’is mentioned there'|| , 


will always be uncertainty and won- f 
derment—are 
existence? 





BARTERING RECALLED 
1983 BY LEE RESIDENT) 
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Monetary Systems of the} 


Past 





From Our Special Correspondent. 
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dollars {) . 


these relics still in I 


, to your surmise. 


i De at ee Sta LB AG NON 
the want of a stable medium of ex- 
change had to employ these methods. 
Trading or exchanging one article for 
another always has been and always 
will be an important part of human | 
relations at least so long as jacknives 
are essential to the development of 
our youth or a requisite to being 
elected a member of the Vermont | 
Legislature is for the Vermonter to 
have beaten a Massachusetts man in 
a horse trade. Vermonters say that 
they haven’t a citizen who hasn't 
qualified.” 

Referring to the Colonial period 
when the use of furs, grain and fish 
for purposes of exchange and live- 
stock currency was commonly em- j 
ployed Mr Wurtzbach continues:— 

“The colonists felt justified in ar- 
ranging for their own coinage because 
of the great scarcity of money of in- 
trinsic worth. England was very 
negligent in supplying the need, and 
| therefore the country was flooded with 
' foreign coin that was base, spurious | 
and counterfeit, resulting in depre- } 
ciated values and working great hard- 
| ship on the people. In 1640, 10 years }| 
| before the establishment of the Colo- |} 
‘nial mint, conditions were so severe 
that it is related of one Rowley that 
in order to pay his servant he had to 
give him a pair of oxen, and told him 
he couldn’t keep him longer as he 
didn’t know how to pay him at the 
send of the next year. The servant 
replied, ‘I will stay for more oven.’ 
/‘But what shall I do when my oxen |) 
are gone?’ exclaimed Rowley. ‘Oh, 
well,’ said the servant, ‘then you can 
serve me and so get your oxen: back 
again,’ 

“At the time of the establishment 
of the Massachusetts — silver 
about 1650 the people were put to 
great straits for want of a convenient 
medium of exchange. The use of 
furs, grain and fish for purposes of 
exchange and the payment of private 
debts as well as taxes, had existed 
from the first settlement of the coun- 
try.. In: Marblehead, while Signor 
Blitz was giving a performance, a 
large number of people paid for their 
admission in fish, the receipts in this 
currency amounting on one occasion 
to over $20. This currency at least, 
was preferable to the eggs many 
present-day actors receive. In some 
‘parts of Mexico pieces of soap passed 
in exchange for merchandise. In the 
back settlements of Oregon the only 
money consisted of livestock currency. 
A hog was one dollar; a sheep 50 
; cents; turkeys, 25 cents each, and a 
pup, 12144 cents. So if'A owed B $4 
and ninepence, he sent him five hogs 
and received in change one sheep, one 
turkey and one pup. Our forebears 
certainly had the proper idea aa 


values. 
“Oldmixon says in his history S| 





in Virginia ‘the common way of traf- 
fick is by barter or exchange of one 
commodity for another, or of any for 
tobacco. To better appreciate the 
value of a stable and common cur- 
rency I need but remind you that as 
late as 1840 in Iowa the marriage fee 
was three goat skins, or four bushels | 
of sweet potatoes. Just why ‘the 
goat’? was chosen as a fee I will leave 
It must always be 
remembered that the efforts of the 
colonists to provide their own coinage 


i © A) nk a 








mint |) 
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a coin of which only ? is Soehoon Lat | Lee, March 4—Concerning the pres- 
onal £ oy re (J 4 o! 4 
Vt aaa fae isa ey “ips tind to} / ent status of our national monetary. 
the silver dollars of this date has been{) System Carl Wurtzbach, past presi- 
for many years the ie of nce | dent,and life member of the American. 
est speculation and discussion of any}! ; “its ys: Ai 
re ging id the coin collectors of the}} Numismatic association, who cele- 
country. i brated the 5ist anniversary of ‘his 
Although it is a known fact that}, coming to Lee yesterday, states:— 
the bullion value at that time exceed- “We are hearing so much nowadays 
ed the face value of the silver dollar, } about returning to barter in conduct- 
causing them to be melted up at aj 14s our business transactions, it has 
rapid rate, it is not known. whether occurred to me that a few incidents 
or not these 1804 dollars met such an} from early times when Ne Oe 
was in common use mig e of,in- ne ‘ i 
ene there is another. story terest. These seem humorous to us pean ge eh yay Brisa tpl asset Why Netty he 
how these famous coins may BHO. but tragic indeed were the hard- |) | °°" sede of e past, ct (Se 
vanished—a story so filled @ || Ships imposed on the people who for PRE alti 


4 


which they were then living. 

“And so I might go on at great 
length but enough has been’ said to | 4 Waa 
convince us I am sure of the great | st Bg id 
blessing that is ours in having a |. RE 
stable medium of exchange with our | y 
currency undepreciated.” 


In view of some of our financiers 
recommending an inflated currency to 
tide over present financial stringency | 
| Mr Wurtzbach has on. exhibition. in 
; the window of the Lee Electric com- 

; pany on Main street part of his col- | 


were all in violation of the laws under | 
} 
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have 
ro- 
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| exercises 


'} Adams, speaker of the evening, 
/summed up praise for Mr. Miller, 
saying: “I know this building} 


‘| cator, dreamer of visions, and one 


/ committee 


| field, contractor; Michael W. Gal- 


‘streamed through the new addi- 


| munities. 
| democracy. 


POA eS “ resented all the people. 


Ceremony—Grover 


tendent of Schools Charles A. Mil- ! 


ler saw completed the dream of} 
ten years as over 500 Lee people! 
packed the modern auditorium of: 
the $131,250 school addition for, 
dedicating a building 
which brings an end to crowded | 
conditions in the local schools. } 


_| Grover C. Bowman, president of | 


| State Teachers’ College at North: 


would not be here tonight if it 
/ were not for years of work on the 
/part of Charles Miller—an_ edu- 


' who can bring them about.” 

| His praise was echoed by James 
T. Owens, member of the building 
who presided at the 
gathering; E. W. Larkin of Spring- 





vin, resident engineer .inspector; 
Architect Morris» Maloney. of 


at 8 o’clock, Lee citizens who vot- | 
ed $75,000 last January to meet a 
$56,250 PWA grant for the school, 





' tion viewing its seven classrooms, 


| library, up-to-the-minute domestic 


science room, administrative of- 

/fices, showers for boys and girls, 

lavatories, general storage space 

and large auditorium-gymnasium. 
Brings Greetings 














. Bringing official greetings from} | 


'Commissioner of Education James 
Reardon who was unable to. be 
‘present because of illness, Mr. 
|Bowman spoke in part as follows: 


»| “fT want to congratulate you. I 


have never listened to the conclu- 
‘sion of a building project which 
-has gone through so happily—a | | 
| project perfectly conceived and | 
‘perfectly complete. I want to 
‘congratulate Mr. Miller because I 
know the building would not be 
‘here tonight if he hadn’t been busy 


-, for years pefore the contract was 


'signed.; You are most fortunate’ 
‘in having a superintendent such 
'as Charles Miller, not only an edu- 
eator and dreamer of visions, but 


. |} one who can bring them about. 
| Symbol of Democracy 


“T see this building as a symbol 
' of democracy. The United States 
jeRists as small, independent com- 
As they conceive their 
/ work and carry it on to a happy 
’ conclusion they realize American 
There could be no 
| more symbolic community project 
than a public school. Here is rep- 
A public 
school is the one common denomi- 
pekce. of Beco jife. 


Springfield, Chairman * George S. }; 
Gordon of the School Committee. 
'| Before and after the ceremonies! | 


ae it) ‘town voted aaemnet 2 a new ad- 


“MILLER SEES DREAM OF 10 
YEARS COME TRUE IN LEE. 


Addition to School Costing $131,250 Dedicated With 
C. Bowman, 

Teachers’ College, Speaker of Evening 
LEE, Jan. 28.—Tuesday Superin- | | 





President of 


“Some time ago I visited a num- 
ber of European cathedrals. I sud- 
denly realized that for several cen- 
turies it was the common interest 
of communities to build perfect 
, buildings to the glory of God. To- 
day, we aim still for perfect proj- 
ects, unfortunately not religious. 
But I like to think of publie school 
buildings as the cathedrals of our 
country. 

“There will come into the com- | 
munity a richer, happier life, a life 
of more satisfaction because your 
children went to school in this 
beautiful building. Every dollar 
that the taxpayers put into it will 
be repaid in more than dollars— 





| ,|in moral and spiritual values far 


_100 years ago has borne abundant 
/ fruit.” 





| Money per cubic foot than what 


Post Offices are! : 
| | Superintendent of . the 


| beyond our imagination tonight. 
| Horace Mann, Pioneer 

“One hundred years ago Horace 
‘Mann assumed the Commissioner- 
\ship of Education. That was the 
|beginning of the democratic school 
lin Massachusetts, and because Mas- 
|sachusetts was first in the country, 
it was the beginning of democratic 
education in the United States. I' 
‘somehow feel the spirit of Horace | 
Mann is with us tonight and that | 
he realizes that what he’ started 





Owens Traces History 
In his introductory remarks Mr. 
/Owens said, in part: “It seems 
'a strange coincidence that in 1837 
\the Lee Academy organized a 
building on this site. In 1848 it 
was taken over by the town and 





‘operated as a public high school. | 
| ini the year 1862, Abner Rice was! 
.|made principal—to. the older gen- | 
‘eration he stands out as a mar-! | 


'velous citizen and a brilliant schol- | 
‘ar. A grammar school was formed | 
in 1876 with Stephen Halsey, who is 
here tonight, as first principal. This 
‘burned in 1894 and the Hyde 
School was then built which was 
|expected to take care of the edu- | 
cational needs of Lee for 50 years | 
| but in 1917 the present High School 
was built for about $50,000.” 
Briefly describing the PWA set- 
up, Mr. Galvin, resident inspector, 
|said he’d never worked on any 
more pleasant job in 30 years of 
| experience and concluded: 





jing platform. 


“You've | 
/got more building here for your} | 





prehegy States 
erected for, per cubic foot.” 


Contractor Larkin praised Mr.) | 
Miller and members of the build- 


ing committee who had met at 
least twice a month with him. 


Architect Maloney, who drew up}. 
plans for a school here in 1926 and i 


again a few years later, which 


ure BS. abandoned debbie 


bia en ae 


dition, then spoke briefly and pre-— 
stnted the keys to the building to ’ 
Mr. Owens, who accepted them on | 
behalf of the building committee |. 
and Selectmen. In turn Mr. Owens | 
passed the keys on to Chairmat | 
Gordon of the School Board. Mr. | 
Gordon said in part: “We realize | 
the building cost the town money, 
We cannot incorporate an addition 
into the school system without an 
increase in our expenses yearly but 
the School Board has taken it upon 
itself to cooperate with the tax- 
payers in keeping the cost down 
as much as possible. For years 
we've been definitely handicapped 
by lack of room and facilities for | 
our teachers. Now we feel we can 
) ask the teachers to be as up-to- 
date as the materials we’ve given 
them to work with. This building, 
|\I think, will stand as a memorial 
to. the foresight and generosity of 
the present citizens of Lee.” 

Seated upon the stage were Mr. 
Bowman, Mr. Miller; members of 
the School Board, Mr. Gordon, Pe- 
ter J. Tyer, T. Lee Roberts, Miss 
Gladys Sheldon, Maurice J. Leahey | 
and Dr. George S. Wickham; | 
building committee members, Mr. | 
| Owens, ‘Benjamin E. Teale, 
J. Bossidy and Harry Heaphy; Se- | 
lectmen Francis G. Fanning and | 
|W. A. Ford; Mr. Galvin, resident 
engineer. inspector; Contractor 
Larkin; Architect Maloney; Wil- | 
liam Russell, former resident in- | 
spector who was later transferred | 
to Westfield; the Rev. James P. | 
Kirby, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, }- 
who gave the invocation;‘ the Rev. 
fLouis P. Nissen, rector of St. | 
George’s Episcopal Church, who |. 
gave the benediction. 

Flowers Decorate Stage 

Cineraria plants and laurel dec- 
orated the foreground of the stage, | 
with baskets of yellow gladioli 
and statice for contrast against the 
‘maroon velvet curtains. Magenta 
primroses were used on the speak- |’ 
Mrs. Albert Clark, 
local florist, donated the flowers 
and her services in decorating the 
stage. 

Well received were vocal] selec- 
tions, “The Lord Is My Shepherd” 
and “Nocturne” by James C. Mor-|_ 
‘ton of Pittsfield, accompanied at | 
the piano by his daughter, Miss 
)Natalie Morton. Several pleasing | 
, numbers were played throughout | 
\the evening by a 14-piece WPA or- 
| chestra from Pittsfield, supervised 
by Francis Deely of Pittsfield andj} _ 
|led by John Vaccaro of Pittsfield. | 
| Selections included: “On the Mall,” | 
| “No, No. Nanette,” “NC4,” “Beau- | 
|tiful Ohio,” “You're Like a Poem, nt 
hand “Bridal Rose.’ 
) Present at the exercises were | 
Charles L. Stephenson, Sheffield | 
| superintendent, former Lee High 
principal, and J. Franklin Farrell, | 
Adams | 
schools, until last year principal of | 
Lee High. ) 
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Teachers Named to 
array Lee High Faculty 
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Superintendent Miller Out- 
r lines Program 
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a. The Misses Josephine O’Brien, Clarice 

hi ‘ Taylor and Ellen Brown Named ‘To 
Fill Vacancies In Lee High Facul- 
ty.—Supt. of Schools Charles A. | 
Miller Outlines Program. 
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Following a meeting of the school 
committee here Monday evening, Su- 
perintendent of Schools Charles A. 
| Miller announced that the vacancies 
made in the faculty of Lee High 
school by the resignations of Miss 
Marie Hayden, Miss Ora Brunell and || 
Miss Elizabeth Brown, had been fill- 
ed. Mr. Miller also announced an 
appointment to the staff of the Ju- 
nior High school and outlined the 
program for the coming school year. 
He also amnounced that the public 
schools would open for the fall term 
| Sept. 7. 
| Miss Josephine O’Brien, a native 
| of Lee and a teacher in Williams 
| High school of Stockbridge for the 
past five years, was named to replace 
Miss Ora Brunell in the English de- || 
partment. Miss O’Brien is a grad- 
/ uate of Lee High school and the Col- 
{ lege of New Rochelle in New Ro- 
! ichelle, N. Y. Miss Brunell is to be 
| married Monday morning to Francis 
| Fanning, former selectman. 

The vacancy made by the resigna- 

tion of Miss Hayden, who is also to 

be married in the near future, will 

| j be filled by Miss Clarice Taylor of 

Lee, a graduate of Lee High school 

and Massachusetts State Teachers’ 

college. She will teach mathematics. 

Miss O’Brien will replace Miss Hay- 
den as director of girls’ athletics. 

Miss Ellen Brown of Cheshire has 
been appointed to succeed Miss Eliz- 
abeth Brown in the household arts 
and science department. Miss Brown 
is aligraduate of the Framingham 
State Teachers’ college and has been 
teaching at the Essex vocational 
school in Essex. 

Superintendent Miller also an- || 
nounced that the school committee || 
had voted to give Miss Ursula Cough- 
lin of the Junior High faculty, a/}| 
year’s leave of absence for further 
study so that she may obtain her de- 
gree. John Consolatti, a graduate | ae 
of Lee High school and Massachu- 
setts State college, has been ap- 
pointed to substitute in her absence. 
His program has been worked out so 
'that he may have classes in physical 
| education in the high school. There 
'is also a possibility that he may 
ecach the high school football team 
and possibly the other athletic clubs. 
| It was also announced that the Ju- 
|nior High school -will be housed in 
the high school building this year, 
, and the kindergarten will be located 
| in the Hyde school.| 
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